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The answer to your questions 
WE have been asked such questions as: “Is Welch’s 


Grape Juice pure?” “Is it part water?” “Is any 
preservative used?” “Do you add any sugar?” “Is it 
really unfermented?” 


Perhaps similar questions, have occured to you. 


Welch’s is absolutely pure. It is just the unfermented juice 
of carefully selected, fresh Concord grapes. Nothing is 


added; no water or sugar or coloring matter or chemicals. 


As soon as the skin 
of the grape is 
broken the juice is 
sterilized and sealed 
in glass. 


Welch’s as it comes 
from the bottle in your 
home is as pure as 
when sealed by Nature 
in the cluster. All 
questions are answered 
when the bottle bears 
the guarantee of the 


Welch label. 
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COULD YOU SAY AS MUCH? 


T LEAST 400,000 Goop HOUSEKEEPING women will read 

A this October issue—a greater number of readers than 

any one issue of the magazine has ever had before. 

How many of you in all the time that you have known Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING have had any one little experience that has 

caused you to think good or bad of the policies upon which we 
are building? 


This morning in a heavy batch of mail there came from Wiscon- 
sin a letter—the kind that makes you feel that the day has been a 
big bright one no matter what may go wrong. It was just a 
tiny incident that prompted the sending of this letter, a “‘ trivial 
purchase,’’ yet it came full of spontaneous enthusiasm, unex- 
pected and unsolicited. 


What would I not give for 400,000 like it! 


Kenosha, Wisc., 
Aug. 28, 1915. 
Advertising Manager, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter received yesterday in regard to my com- 
plaint about the , and today I received a letter 
from them. They were so generous as to send me 25c 
in stamps to reimburse me for the damaged goods and 
also mailed me a perfect piece of merchandise. Am 
sure this one will give complete satisfaction, and I will 
send them the imperfect one, which doubtless they can 
refinish and sell again so as not to lose by it. 


I want to say that I never had such prompt replies or 
such fair and generous treatment before in any business 
dealing and this experience, while only a trivial pur- 
chase, will influence me to buy just as many of Good 
Housekeeping guaranteed goods as | can afford. ‘ 
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My husband is most enthusiastic over Good House- 
keeping and says he never saw one that developed such 
a high standard of efficiency. He buys it and reads it 
every month before I have time to think a new one is 
due. He is Director of Continuation Schools here and 
says he is of a great mind to subscribe for the benefit of 
the classes in Household Arts and other vocations 
for girls. 


Again let me thank you for your prompt, splendid 
service and compliment you on an attractive, helpful 
and inspiring magazine. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mrs. D. E. S. 


Yes, Mrs. S.’s purchase was in a sense trivial, but her complaint 
that the goods were unsatisfactory was far from trivial. It was 
of vast importance both to us and to the manufacturer, for had 
either of us failed in the letter or in the spirit of bringing about a 
satisfactory adjustment, all that advertising means would have 
stood for naught. The amount involved was but 25c; had it 
been $25.00 there would have been the same painstaking and 
the same outcome. 


But the refund made so promptly and so eagerly by the adver- 
tiser reflects something more than the policy of this individual 
firm. It reflects a business code which must govern the com- 
mercial dealings of every manufacturer whose product is maga- 
zine advertised. 


Who of you will write me as Mrs. S. did? I don’t care what it 
may be about if it represents in any way some instance where 
our advertising pages have fulfilled, or, what is equally important, — 
have failed to fulfil a promised service. Such letters, one from 
every reader, if I could have this generous response, will be more 
helpful than you know. 


And there is a cheque that will gratefully accompany every 
acknowledgment of those who write. 


119 West 4oth Street \\ : 


Advertising Manager 
New York City 





**The Woman’s Cause Is Man’s”’ 


VERY solemn obligation has been 
laid upon the nearly five million men 
who, in four of the big Eastern states, 
must decide this fall whether they 

will confer upon their mothers, wives, and sis- 
ters the privilege of voting. This is not the 
place to reason why women should vote, nor to 
answer the many more-than-plausible argu- 
ments why they should not vote. The women 
themselves have accepted the opportunity on 
both sides; it is a spirited campaign, one 
that lends color to the assertion that women are 
as competent to vote intelligently as men are. 
Note that the comparison is made between 
the sexes only as to their competence to under- 
stand the issues, for the rank and file of men 
do not bother themselves about voting intelli- 
gently; they vote as they feel, whether from 
loyalty to a party or from resentment against 
it. In this fact lies the danger to the suffrage 
amendment; if the men were to take the 


trouble to acquire enough information to 
enable them to vote with convictions, the pro- 
posal to admit women to a share in govern- 


ment would nowhere be defeated.. One New 
York paper announced itself as “totally op- 
posed to the extension of the suffrage on the 
grounds that it would not benefit the women 
in any single way and would tend to disor- 
ganize society.”’ Another paper recently show- 
ed a young boy contributing to the profits 
of those who dispense in bottles those things 
that keep so many boys from arriving at a 
manhood that amounts to anything, and re- 
marked that the saloon-keeper could vote to 
protect his business, but the mother could not 
vote to protect her boy. No true woman 
should urge that she be denied the privilege 
of making her convictions count at the ballot- 
box; she can come to no harm, she can do 
much good, by voting. 


This Is All 


The result of the vote on the repeal of the 
laws that are thought to interfere with a 
proper regulation of birth was very disappoint- 
ing. Evidently most readers of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING either do not find themselves over- 
burdened with children, have. satisfactory 
means of getting such information as they 
desire, or think the subject not a suitable one 


to be talked about in the open. All we set 
out to do was to test public sentiment in the 
matter. Among something over a million 
readers there were 201 who thought the laws 
referred to should be repealed and said so; two 
wanted things left as they are. So far as the 
magazine is concerned we join the conserva- 
tives; we have no desire to force the subject 
upon our readers. The three letters that follow 
close the discussion for this time. 


This One From a Mother 

I am very glad to have the opportunity to record my 
vote on this import nt question. There should also be 
a clause forbidding giving this information to any un- 
married person. To my mind it is not so much the 
newly married whe need this information as’ it is 
mothers like myself, who already have families as large 
as, or even larger than the family income will warrant. 
I do not wish to limit the size of my family that I may 
be able to surround the children I have with luxuries, 
but I do want to be able to assure them good, whole- 
some food, respectable clothing, and an education at 
least through the high school, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty that their mother’s life and health will be 
spared, that she may guide them and care for them 
through those critical years. A girlhood friend of mine 
died in childbirth recently at the age of thirty-six. The 
baby, who died also, was her ninth child. She left 
five living children, the oldest ten years of age. 


This One From a Doctor 
Not during my sixteen years of the practise of 
medicine have I had so many questions put to me by 
anxious women as since your article appeared-in the 
August number on ‘Birth Control.” It seems to me 
that that is a very serious matter for discussion, and 
that it would be a very dangerous thing not-to have 
any laws governing this matter. To my mind this would 
certainly open the way for a great deal of wrong-doing, 
and would probably be the means of the downfall of-a 
great many young girls and women: | 
This One From a Preacher 
I enclose a vote in favor of the repeal of the present 
archaic laws relating to the problem of birth’ control. 
( believe it is demanded by the application of the recog- 
nized principles of biology, sociology, and economics, 
and is in strict accordance with the most enlightened 
ethics and an intelligent interpretation of religious 
ideals and beliefs. 
Here a Little, There a Little 
It was once the fashion to criticize the gov- 
ernment because it spent millions for defense 
of the farmer’s live stock, but net-one cent-for 
tribute to his wife and children. Perhaps 
Uncle Sam was nearer right than his. critics 
were, for there is a very close relation between 
prosperity in the barnyard and comfort in the 
farmhouse. The one waits upon the other 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Editor’s Say 


and usually follows it. More recently, how- 
ever, various departments have been organ- 
ized to promote the welfare and conserve 
the lives of women and children, and there 
is now to be had from Washington, usually 
merely for the asking, expert advice on any 
matter that concerns them, whether it be 
health, or education, or the care of the baby, 
or the feeding of children, or the number- 
less other things that any mother will think 
of. The most recent 
bulletin is a help 
to efficient, careful 


Daughters of Fortune 


Don’t miss page 538—it may add to the lure 
of the Three Meals a Day directly opposite. 
At any rate, it seems to be a solution of the 
question which is constantly being asked: 

“What can I do to make money? I can’t leave 
home.” All sorts of women ask us this—some 
who need money for doctor-bills, some who lack 
the few dollars needed to give a child its chance 
to live, some who are appalled by the growing 

tensity of the strug- 
gle to make both 
ends meet, some who 


housekeeping, and 
would be worth all it 
cost if its price were 
in three figures. It 
is free, and we hope 
that every Goop 
HovusEKEEPING 
home will get one. 
Ask the Bureau 
of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 
its circular No. 55, 


The Thanksgiving Number 


The Wooing of Julia Earle... . Kathleen Norris 
The Homesick Woman .....Nancy Musselman 


The Seed of the Righteous 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Adventures in Girlhood........ . Virginia Blair 
The Kewpies. re . .Rose O'Neill 
The Home Nurse Miizent. . Sel Comstock 
Love-Letters of a Business Man . Marie Van Vorst 
Your Daughter's Career Alice Carpenter 
Consequences. eer .Owen Oliver 


The Well- Rassiahail Table. iia Rowe Fairman 


have lived in ease 
and are now near 
want. We commend 
you to Alice Walton. 


October 


Along the hills 
and fence-rows runs 
a trail of fire—the 
sumacs are aflame; 
through the woods 
there is a sound of 


‘“‘Measurements 
for the Household.” 
It will help you to 
stop the little leaks 
that make big holes 
in the pocketbook. 


Fashions i in Color eo eee 


The Grit That 
**Gets There’”’ 


“Control of brain, 
nerve, and many es- 
sential physical 
qualities is not so 
much a gift of na- 
ture or fate as it is a matter of knowledge on 
the player’s part that he has developed skill at 
a certain game by the hardest sort of work,” 
said a well-known sporting writer in the process 
of “dissecting the soul of a champion.” “In 
other words, efficiency promotes courage and 
mentality—and efficiency, on the average, is 
built, not born. If a man, through hard work 
and long practise, develops skill at a certain 
sport, he is almost sure to display nerve, cour- 
age, and brain in playing that sport. Know- 
ing what he can do, his brain and his nerve are 
not twisted out of gear through lack of confi- 
dence in his ability to make good.” 

You are not a ball-player? No, but you are 
a player in a bigger game, with more than a 
championship at stake, and the methods that 
put skill at the command of a sportsman will 
put it into your daily living. Don’t envy your 
efficient neighbor; be one yourself. The world 
lags because of laziness and mediocrity. 


Three Meals a Day 


Discoveries. ees ee 


Mirandy on Our Neighbors. ee er 
Democratizing the Hospital. . Woods Hutchinson 
Peace with Honor.......... 
Mothers and Children...... 
Hashimura Togo.............. 
Dr. Wiley'’s Department................... 
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dropping nuts, of 
scampering, busy 
squirrels, of flutter- 
ing leaves, of bois- 
terous, happy chil- 
dren—it is the har- 
vest time of the 
small folk of farm 
and field; across the 
meadow-lands and 
down by the quiet 
stream there is a 
drowsy hum, a 
dreamful haze, a 
drugging ‘sense of ease—the wine of the year 
is spent, and manand nature enjoy the sun; over 
among the stubbles are the shocks of corn, the 
last of the harvest to begathered home—* God’s 
in His heaven: All’s right with the world.” 

Over the hills and through the valleys runs 
a burst of flame—the passions of men are on 
fire; through the woods there is a sound of 
marching feet, of spiteful, bursting shells, of 
splintered, falling trees, of shrieking, dying 
men—it is the harvest time of the misunder- 
standing that led to battle; across the mea- 
dow-lands and down by the choked- up stream 
are broken fences and smoking homes and 
splotches of dull, dé of life 
has been spilled, ‘and man and nature are one 
once more; in the tangles of trampled grain 
are the piles of dead, the richest harvest that 
was ever gleaned—“ God’s in His heaven,’ man 
has muddled the world. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 


Dorothy Dix 


. William Johnston 
Mrs. Louise Hogan 


. Wallace Irwin 


Beatrice Denison 
Edited by Mrs. Allen 
Tested Helps for Housekeepers. ia epi Sie '@ pete 
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A Prayer 
In the Presence of Death 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


to know all the days of our life, help us to draw nearer to 

Thee and to understand something of Thy wisdom, Thy 
justice, and Thy love. Above all, we pray Thee for a fuller knowl- 
edge of the way we are traveling in this earthly journey, so that 
when we come to its end we may meet it unafraid. In the noise 
and heedlessness, the haste and restlessness of our days, we 
lose touch with Thee, our Creator; yet, having come forth from 
Thee, whither shall we turn, when all is over, save to that source 
of life from which we sprang into the world that now surrounds us? 
That world, it seems in moments of clear vision, must be a school 
wherein we are to learn such use of our common human powers 
that when we leave it we may take to the next life hearts and spirits 
warm, alive, and growing. 

Thou hast put us here to learn; we feel it anew in the presence 
of death—to learn by our joys, and by the joys of others re- 
flected in our own hearts (O!} we thank Thee for Joy ); to learn 
by the labor of our hands and brains (O! we thank Thee for the 
blessedness of Labor !) ; to learn by loving, as fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, friends and neighbors 
(O!} we thank Thee for the precious gift of Love !); and to learn at 
last from grief, as plants that are able to resist bleak rains and 
storms grow strong with a strength never born in eternal sunshine 
(O! we thank Thee—not., we fear, with full hearts, but half re- 
luctantly, as smitten’children look up through tears—-we thank 
Thee solemnly for Sorrow!). It may be that we are not called 
upon to thank Thee for Death! Perhaps, if we accept death humbly, 
with bowed heads, with hearts in which hope is not extinguished 
perhaps that is all that Thou dost expect of the faltering, stumbling 
children that we must appear in Thy sight. 

Thou dost understand our sighs and longings, our lonely nights 
and dreary days, but even with heavy hearts and wet eyes we look 
up into Thy face and yield our tribute of faith and trust and loyalty! 

Amen. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, whom we never really learn 
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OST emphatically Dorothy 

was not going to Mary 

Edson’s tea. Mary was a 

goose to have thought 

of such a thing. Mary had been a 
goose from the third reader upward; 
and Nathalie Estabrook always more 
or less had abetted her in her goosery. 
But Dorothy would show them! What 
if the walk that she was taking would 
bring her into the West Side of Chil- 
tern, within a stone’s throw of the 
Edson homestead, at five o’clock, the 
hour that Mary had appointed? She 
always took a walk in the afternoon. 
And she was not going to Mary’s tea! 
She was apt to stick to her word, was 
Dorothy Eades, and she looked the type. 
Stuck up, some people called her, because, 
they said, her father was Eades, of Eades 
& Estabrook, the largest manufacturing 
firm in the busy little city; because she 
lived in a great house on the Heights, and 
had a motor-car of her own. Queer, other 


410 
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Nine S; 


people called her, because she didn’t care 
for boys, or dances, or the frilly frocks 
that she could have had in abundance. 
The nicest girl that ever came out of 
Chiltern High Schcol, a considerable num- 
ber of her contemporaries voted her, and 
they, who had seen her captain the bas- 
ket-ball team to hard-won victory, had 
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the Gight Gs 
by Nine Famous Authors 


Adventures Began 


Illustrated by : ‘Flanson Booth 


perhaps as good a right to judge her as 
had any. 

It was a day cut out for tramping: early 
October, with the crispness of the winter to 
come already in the air, and a strong wind 
from the west that set the leaves aflutter- 
ing from the elms that were the glory of 
Chiltern. Ordinarily Dorothy would have 


Some magic there surely is in tea that makes for fellow- 

ship. By the second cup the Eight E's had ceased to 

talk merely of school adventures. In the twilight that 
was gathering, they fell to talking of the future 


felt her spirits rise, just to be out 
and alive. But this afternoon she 
found herself at odds with life in 
general, and with Mary Edson in 
particular. For it was all due to 
Mary, this crazy plan to bring the 
Eight E’s together once more at her 
wretched old tea. 

With cheeks that tingled, Dorothy 
remembered that it was she herself 
who had been inspired to found that 
ill-advised association. So natural it 
had seemed to her, as a headlong fresh- 
man, to band together the eight high school 
girls, who, through the accident of having 
surnames that began with E, had been given 
seats that neighbored in the big assembly- 
room. 

For two terms, at least, the club had 
dragged out a waning existence. The mem- 
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bers had made themselves badges, chiefly 
to pique the curiosity of classmates. They 
had even, at earnest Nathalie’s suggestion, 
chosen a motto: Excel! Then, somehow, 
the club had expired, and rightly and 
naturally, thought Dorothy, now a grownup 
woman of nineteen, with school three 
months behind her. It would have needed 
more than an initial to hold together eight 
girls with such differences of background, 
of fortune, and of aspiration as were found 
among the Eight E’s. 

So she wasn’t going to that tea, vowed 
Dorothy, as she swung with her boyish 
stride across the wild Naugus hills that 
lay to the north of Chiltern. What had 
she in common with those girls? With 
Nathalie, of course, for Nathalie was 
daughter of her father’s partner, and her 
next-door neighbor on the Heights. With 
Mary, yes, for Mary was a nice girl, of good 
old stock, even though her father did keep 
a grocery-store on Main Street. But the 
five others! What point of contact had 


she with Patsy Emmett, who lived in an 
alley on the Flats, and looked like an alley- 
kitten; or with stodgy Margery Eliot, 


whose immigrant father once had labored 
by the day? 

Nevertheless, thinking of Patsy, Dorothy 
had to laugh, for she remembered how 
Patsy had mimicked Miss Clapham, the 
unpopular mathematics teacher. She was 
a funny little monkey, that Patsy! After 
all, she was more possible, for all her alley 
antecedents, than commonplace Julia Earle, 
or Marion Eastman, who was as flavorless 
as the white of an egg, or mouselike little 
Anne Endicott, the -daughter of the fore- 
man at Eades & Estabrook’s. 

That was what was wrong with those 
girls, one-time her friends. They were 
commonplace. Just like Chiltern! Swing- 
ing across the Naugus hills, Dorothy had 
the little city spread below her—elm trees 
aquiver in the strong wind, where streets of 
commonplace houses were ranged, or little 
stores sold commonplace, second-class goods, 
factory chimneys spearing at the heavens to 
southward, where the Flats spread drearily 
to the distant creek, windows aglimmer 
like fire from the reflected sunlight on the 
Heights to eastward, where were great 
houses as commonplace in the life they 
sheltered as the humbler dwellings among 
the wind-driven elms below. 

Oh, if only she could leave it all behind, 
thought Dorothy, as she went scurrying 


The Loves of the Eight E’s 


down the western slope of Naugus. Why 
hadn’t she begun in time to study hard, 
and gone to college, where she would have 
found people who weren’t Chiltern people? _ 
No hope to break the monotonous round to 
which her parents, old-fashioned folk, had 
bent the family life! No hope, and this 
made her desperate, miserably “well off” 
as she was, to cut loose and do something, 
anything that was different! 

Then, in the mid-career of rebellious 
thoughts, Dorothy came to herself with a 
gasp of dismay. Just the thing that she 
hadn’t meant to do she had gone and done. 
Here it was, hard on five o’clock, round the 
next corner was the Edson homestead, 
and tripping toward her from the trolley- 
car that had just halted came a sprite of a 
girl, with blue eyes and wind-blown hair, 
whom she would have known, even in the 
heart of Africa, as “sweet Anne Endicott.” 

“‘Good afternoon,” said Anne, hesitant, 
“Miss Eades.” 

“How are you, Anne?” greeted Dorothy. 
Whatever she might think of her fellow 
creatures when alone, she never drew near 
them without a resurgence of genuine good- 
will. “Oh, Anne, do you remember, four 
years ago this very day, how that awful 
Miss Clapham raked us over the coals, at 
our first algebra lesson?”’ 

““Weren’t we scared?” smiled Anne. 
“You were sure enough nice to us, Dorothy, 
you and Miss Estabrook. Maybe I wouldn’t 
have held on those first weeks in high 
if it hadn’t been for you all.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Dorothy in a 
feeble gasp. 

Had it really meant something to the 
others, that idiotic little club? Flabber- 
gasted, as she put it, by the thought, she 
trailed along at Anne’s side, as if through 
the whole afternoon she had had no ob- 
jective other than Mary Edson’s loathly tea. 

“T’m so glad that I did hold on,’”’ Anne 
continued shyly. ‘‘ Daddy takes such pride 
in having me go through high. Did you 
see the dress he gave me for graduation?” 

““A ducky little white silk’—Dorothy’s 
memory, retentive of everything but printed 
words, rose to her aid—‘‘ with hand-worked 
forget-me-nots.”’ 

“Patsy Emmett’s aunt did them,” said 
Anne. “She learned at the convent. Oh, 
did you know Patsy was working?”’ 

Envy sprang rank in the breast of the 
rich and rebellious Miss Eades. ‘Oh, 
Anne! What at?” 
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“In Macshane’s basement, on the petti- 
coats.” 

Macshane’s was the one big department- 
store in Chiltern, cheap, noisy, thronged. 

“Good gracious!” cried Dorothy. “She’s 
more than likely to do a clog-dance down 
the main aisle. That little flyaway Patsy!” 

“Just that!” said Anne gravely. 

As the two girls chatted, gaily as old 
friends reunited, they had rounded the 
corner into the quiet, shady side street, 
and come to the neat brown paling that 
fenced the Edson lawn. Straight to the 
fan-lighted doorway of the old brown 
house, with its many-paned small windows, 
ran a flagged walk, edged with well-kept 
borders, where marigold and aster, salvia 
and old-fashioned small chrysanthemum 
still defied the crispy autumn air. 

“Oh!” cried Anne. ‘‘Isn’t it good to 
see such flowers? Remember how we came 
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here to make fudge our Freshman year? 
Almost every good time in my life I owe 
the Eight E’s!” 

She was hurrying in at the gate, when 
Dorothy stopped her. 

“Wait a bit! We must be frightfully 
early. Isn’t that five o’clock just striking?” 

Faint against the strong wind, there 
came to them the sound of sharp-toned bells 
that struck, and paused, and struck again. 

“That isn’t the clock,” Anne superflu- 
ously reassured. ‘‘That’s the fire-alarm. 
Three-twenty-one; that is down our way.” 

“But aren’t you—” began Dorothy, a 
little surprised at Anne’s calm. Had she 
not heard it said that the wooden three- 
deckers and cottages, crowded on the Flats, 
were fire-traps and a menace to the city? 

“Oh,” said Anne lightly, “if I were to 
lose my head every time they rang three- 
twenty-one, because some child played 
bonfire, I’d never get Daddy’s housework 
done.” 

Then there was no more time to talk, 
for before them the paneled door was 
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For the moment Dorothy knew herself the strongest person in the house. “I've got a lot of stuff packed, Dad,” 


“Can't you take mother and the maids and the hand-luggage to Westchester in the big car?“ 
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thrown’ wide upon the great door-stone, 
and on the threshold Mary Edson, kind- 
eyed and pleasant-mouthed, held out hands 
of welcome. 

“Hush!” she whispered, even while she 
welcomed. “Patsy’s doing stunts.” 

On tiptoe the three girls crowded into 
the narrow hall and silently peeped through 
the door into the long, wainscoted parlor, 
with its blazing hearth and solid, old fur- 
nishings of mahogany. In comfortable, 
out-of-fashion chairs, four girls sat laugh- 
ing and applauding, while a fifth, a slender 
will-o’-the-wisp, with great, gray Irish 
eyes in her comely little mobile face, strut- 
ted up and down before them. No need of 
the extemporaneous monologue that she 
was delivering! By step and carriage and 
upward curl of an imaginary mustache, 
she gave herself for the moment to be the 
bumptious head floor-walker at Mac- 
shane’s. 

“Go on, Patsy! Go on!” cried Nathalie’s 
voice, as the last customer was bowed out 
and the last cringing bundle-girl dismissed 
with “an earful of talk.” 

“Do Billie Burke! Please do!” spoke 
Julia Earle. 

“Ah, now, have a heart!” begged Patsy, 
and then, turning, swooped for the door- 
way. “It’s Dorothy! Say, didn’t I tell 
"em you’d be coming?”’ 
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Half an hour later, at the side of her father's trustworthy chauffeur, Dorothy, last of the 


The Loves of the Eight E’s 


Chattering, laughing, interrupting one 
another, the Eight E’s settled themselves 
round the fire. In the bustle of renewed 
intercourse, Dorothy was not the only one, 
perhaps, to take stock of her companions. 
She noticed with amusement that was 
wholly tender how little Anne had con- 
trived to find a seat close to Nathalie, so 
like a picture in her delicate beauty, so 
like a heroine from a book in her easy 
graciousness and pretty ways. Always, 
from the freshman year onward, Anne had 
worshiped Nathalie. 

Approvingly, she marked the skill with 
which Patsy Emmett had dressed her hair 
and arranged her shabby clothes to the 
best advantage. A wonder, that Patsy, 
for imitating, and, nine times out of ten, 
for imitating the best that came her way! 

Such a contrast to Patsy was Margery 
Eliot, poor, stodgy Margery, with her pale 
freckles and her straw-colored hair. She 
would never change, that Margery!’ Oldest 
of the Eight E’s, one of several slow-witted 
children, overgrown for her age, and pain- 
fully conscious of the fact, she would be a 
plodder all the days of her obscure life. 

Neither could Dorothy see any change in 
Marion Eastman, except the flush that talk 
and laughter had called to her cheeks. 
Just an average girl was Marion, neither 
very pretty nor very plain, very bright 





household, left her home to the flames that she could already hear storming up the Heights 
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nor very dull; and come of average people, 
neither rich enough to give her what they 
would have called ‘‘advantages,”’ nor poor 
enough to send her out to work. Prob- 
ably they expected her to marry, and 
probably meantime her life was dull, 
thought Dorothy. She had no means to 
gage how dull poor, quiet Marion, with 
her own little stifled aspirations, no 
vaguer than Dorothy’s own, was really 
finding it. 

Good-natured Julia Earle was laughing 
joyously at everything that was said. So 
often her réle seemed merely to laugh at 
other people’s jokes! One of a big, happy- 
go-lucky family was Julia, always putting 
things off to the last, always expecting that 
something would “turn up.” What was 
going to become of Julia, anyhow, Doro- 
thy wondered? 

Chatter and speculation were at an end. 
Quietly and deftly, as was her way, Mary 
had brought in the tea from the wide 
kitchen, where a tyrannical old “hired girl” 
gave Mary and her mother such help as it 
pleased her to give. The delicate sand- 
wiches, the little fluffy cakes heaped with 
creamy icing, the delectable candies, all 
were work of Mary’s hands. Dull she might 
be at her books, but when she entered a 
kitchen, she entered a realm where she 
ruled by right divine of genius. 

Some magic there surely is in tea that 
makes for fellowship. By the second cup 
the Eight E’s had ceased to talk merely of 
school adventures—the little, indeed, that 
they had all in common. In the twilight 
that was gathering, touched and softened 
with the fire’s glow, they fell to talking of 
the future. 

“In two years, or two months either, 
you'll not see me at Macshane’s,” cried 
Patsy. ‘‘Bad luck on my sister Theresa 
that got me the job! Next one I get, I'll 
be getting myself.” 

They chorused a laugh, as they were 
apt to do when Patsy spoke. 

“Oh, I wish that you’d do Billie Burke!” 
reiterated Julia. 

“Well, I will, then,” flashed Patsy, “if 
you'll tell us what career you’re meditating 
on, Judy, along with the rest of us.” 

“You think I’ve never thought about 
that, don’t you?” said Julia seriously. 
“Well, I have, you know, lots, since grad- 
uation day. I don’t believe it pays to wait 
for things to turn up. I’m going out to do 
something.” 
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“Hully gee!” said Patsy. ‘The girl 
guessed right!” 


“T’ve helped mother bring up five chil- 


_ dren,” went on Julia, with a calm that was 


fairly classic. ‘‘Now I'll help somebody 
else. Nursery governess, mother’s helper, 
whatever you choose to call it, that’s what 
I'll be some day. I feel it in my bones. 
Now stop staring, all of you, and, Patsy, 
do us Billie Burke. You promised.” 

Childish, dimpling, prettily coquetting, 
Patsy took her place in the midst of the 
group, and in a throaty treble had begun 
a half-remembered scene from the little 
star’s last triumph, when there came an 
interruption. The outer door was heard 
to shut, and on the threshold of the parlor 
stood comely Mrs. Edson, in street-dress, 
with a little shopping-bag. They rose to 
greet her, as one girl. All knew and liked 
Mary’s mother. 

“Girls,” she said, in a voice vibrant with 
excitement, “I don’t want to scare you, 
but you ought to know, I think. Laughing 
and carrying on here, I guess you haven’t 
heard the bells. There’s a three-alarm 
fire down on the Flats. They’ve just rung 
in a general alarm, and they say they’re 
sending for help to Westchester. There’s 
a terrible wind blowing, and the flames 
are heading right for Main Street. Maybe 
you'll want to get home before the crowd 
in the streets gets any worse. They’ve 
stopped the trolley-cars already.” 

Patsy Emmett was scurrying into her 
jacket. “I guess it’s me for home and 
mother,” she said, “‘if I’ve got a home to 
go to. Come on, Anne!” 

“Yes. I must hurry. 
me,” said Anne simply. 

That was all. No hysterics, no outcries! 
Swiftly and in a businesslike way, the two 
bade their friends good night. 

“Tf there’s anything we can do for you!”’ 
besought Mary. 

“Tf it’s the worst, come right back here 
for the night,” seconded Mrs. Edson. 

Then they were gone, the two brave 
little figures, out into the windy night, 
where the sky to the southeast was omi- 
nously smeared with red. 

Oh, poor Anne! Poor Patsy! thought 
Dorothy, compassionately, and then it 
seemed to her that the blood left her heart, 
for she had heard Mrs. Edson speak the 
names of Eades and Estabrook. She had 
herself instantly in hand. 

“‘Do you mean the factory?” she asked. 


Daddy may need 
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“Hush, dear!” Mrs. Edson begged. ‘‘We 
can’t be sure. All sorts of rumors are fly- 
ing through town. Coffin’s furniture works 
have gone, we know.” 

“The factory isn’t a block away, and the 
wind from the west,” said Dorothy crisply. 
Businesslike, in her turn, she put on her 
coat. 

“Oh, wait!” cried Nathalie. ‘The car 
is coming for me at half-past six.” 

“Bother thecar!” said Dorothy. “Mother 
is alone at home. And I can beat the car 
to it, if I run.” 

She left Mary’s threshold, and, with a 
sense of leaving behind all that was familiar 
in the commonplace life of Chiltern, 
plunged into the wind-driven, red-smeared 
night. Through hordes of fugitives, laden 
with babies and bundles, who sought the 
shelter of the West Side; through a tangle 
of push-carts, heaped with household be- 
longings; among carts and vehicles of all 
descriptions that bore the aged and infirm; 
in the face of policemen, who tried to drive 
her back; over coils of hose and through 
puddles of dirty water; among firemen, 
smoke-stained and red-eyed, she came, by 
back streets that, Chiltern born and bred, 
she knew better than books, to the East 
Side of the city. The sky was red above her. 
Sparks and cinders went blasting by. The 
air throbbed to the pulsing of great engines, 
the shudder of walls that fell, the shouts 
of men that tore their hearts out, striving 
to save the city that was doomed. 

As she set her face to the Heights, Dor- 
othy turned and cast a look—she wanted 
but one!—behind her. She saw the streets 
of Chiltern canyons of flame, in which the 
elms were shriveled skeletons. She felt 
against her cheeks the blast that drove 
the flames eastward. She remembered 
how, hours before, she had idly noted the 
windows on the Heights, touched with the 
sunset red of fire that was prophetic. 

From that moment Dorothy had no shad- 
ow of doubt as to what the end must be. 
Once at the big house on the Heights, she 
set to work and, with the help of the whim- 
pering maids, got out steamer-trunks and 
suit-cases and bags. Family silver, trinkets, 
garments, the papers from her father’s 
desk in one great sheaf, she packed for half 
the evening, and was thankful for the labor 
that kept her too busy to look out at the 
windows. 

About ten o’clock she heard, in the room 
adjoining, her father’s step, and then a 
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voice that scarcely seemed her father’s, 
saying to her mother: 

“Yes, all flat but the chimneys. On top 
of the strike last year, this finishes us. Just 
finishes us. Put on your hat, Helen! In- 
side an hour the house will go, too. This 
finishes us.” 

Dorothy rose and went to him. For the 
moment she knew herself the strongest 
person in the house. “I’ve got a lot of 
stuff packed, Dad,” she said. ‘“‘Can’t you 
take mother and the maids and the hand- 
luggage to Westchester in the big car? 
Then you let Martin and me take the trunks 
in the little car. We'll run them round 
through Naugus to the Edsons’. There’s 
surely gasoline enough for that. And I'll 
stay with Mary until morning.” 

As she suggested, it was done. Halfan 
hour later, at the side of her father’s trust- 
worthy chauffeur, Dorothy, last of the 
household, left her home to the flames that 
she could already hear come storming up 
the Heights. 

Like a dream it was to find herself going 
up the Edsons’ walk, between heaps of 
poor household goods that blocked the 
lawn; like a dream to be standing again in 
the Edsons’ parlor. On the chimneypiece 
the clock marked half-past twelve. Nath- 
alie, with white face and black-circled eyes, 
drooped in a chair by the hearth. Over 
the ’phone she had been told by her father 
to stay at the Edsons’. Now she knew that 
home and factory both were gone. 

By Nathalie’s side sat Anne Endicott, 
dumbly sympathetic. At the command of 
her father, busily fighting the fire, she 
had come to the Edsons’ for shelter. With 
her had come Patsy, clutching her father’s 
insurance papers and the gilt clock that was 
her mother’s pride. 

In a corner of the great sofa sat Marion 
Eastman with her pet cat, that glowered 
with frightened eyes. On his account, she 
hadn’t gone with her parents by the ferry 
to Westchester, when their house, just off 
Main street, finally caught fire. She had 
made her way to Mary’s, under convoy of 
her older brother, who then had hurried 
backtothe armory. Hadn’t Dorothy heard, 
then, that they had called out the militia? 

Mary Edson came quietly into the par- 
lor. Through the open door into the wide 
kitchen, Mrs. Edson and the elderly hired 
girl could be seen, busily cutting bread by 
candle-light. Long since both gas and elec- 
tricity had failed in burning Chiltern. 





With her back against the door that she had closed, Dorothy faced the roomful. Patsy 
who watched her were laughing. “Patsy! stop that 
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“Mother says you’re all to come help,” 
said Mary simply. ‘‘Father sent up the 
team, early in the evening, with butter and 
coffee and sugar and canned things and all 
the bread he had in stock. That’s just like 
my father. He knew’’— she caught her 
breath—‘“‘the store’s bound to go. But 
thereare lots of people tofeed. They’re camp- 
ing on the lawns all round us. Women and 
children and old folks mostly. Come help!” 

By candle-light in the dim kitchen the 
girls were presently slicing bread and making 
sandwiches, measuring coffee and helping 
with the soup that Mrs. Edson set to cook 
in a wash-boiler. It seemed quite natural 
that presently they should find Julia and 
Margery working with them, in this pageant 
out of dreamland. Not that Julia or 
Margery, dwellers near by on the West 
Side, were homeless, but by some instinct 
they had rallied to Mrs. Edson, and the 
tale of the Eight E’s was thus complete. 

Soggy and cindery, the dawn was break- 
ing. Sandwiches by the boxful, coffee by 
the pail had been handed out at the Edson 
door-step. Tired and heavy-eyed, but too 
excited for sleep, the girls perched about 
the kitchen, while they snatched a bite 
of food and a swallow of coffee. 

“But Macshane’s is a smoke and fire 
remainder this morning, glory be!” cried 
the irrepressible Patsy, and did a clog-step 
in the middle of the kitchen, with a half- 
eaten sandwich flourished in her hand. 
“No more clerking for me! ’Tis a sign out of 
heaven. Wasn't I telling you last night—” 

“T think,” said Nathalie, with a quiver- 
ing smile, “I had better look for a job, too.” 

“TI wonder what I could do,” spoke 
Marion Eastman from her corner. 

But she did not seem dazed, as Nath- 
alie seemed. Instead, her look was blended 
of fear and anticipation, and the greater 
part was anticipation. 

At that moment Mary came in from the 
back porch. So often she had gone to and 
fro to hand out food that her absence had 
scarcely been noted. But Dorothy, alert 
as never before in all her not unobservant 
life, noticed the chalky whiteness of Mary’s 
face, and followed her into the parlor. 

“Shut the door!” said Mary. “Just a 
minute!”’ 

She leaned with her forehead 
against the narrow chimneypiece. Horri- 
fied, Dorothy felt that her world was 
slipping, if Mary, so steady, so sure 


The tragedy is over; life must be faced. 
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through all the dreary night, were losing hold. 

“Mollie!” she reverted to the childhood 
name, long disused, as she touched her 
shoulder. ‘You're tired out.” 

“Tt’s father.” The words dragged. 
“Alf, the driver, just came to tell us. After 
the store went—he was helping the dentist 
in the next block get out his things. They 
were loading them in one of our grocery 
wagons and—No, no, it wasn’t the flames, 
or the falling bricks. That’s something to 
be thankful for. His heart gave out. Just 
his heart. And now I’ve got to tell mo- 
ther! Oh, I’ve got to tell mother!” 

Warned by some instinct, Dorothy 
turned. On the threshold she saw Mrs. 
Edson, capably aproned, with hair a little 
disordered after the night’s labors—and 
on her white face and in her tragic eyes the 
look of one who with steady courage listens 
to a death-sentence. 

“Mollie!” whispered Dorothy. 
knows.” 

She sensed that Mary stumbled toward 
her mother. She herself fled to the kitchen. 
With her back against the door that she 
had closed, she faced the roomful. Patsy 
was doing a cake-walk up and down the 
kitchen. Half-hysterically, the tired girls 
who watched were laughing. 

“Patsy! Stop that row!” ordered Doro- 
thy. ‘Mr. Edson is dead.” She pushed 
her way to the stove. “Isn’t there any 
coffee left? Mrs. Edson had better have 
some. She hasn’t eaten or drunk for hours.” 

“T think I can find some,” said Marion. 

Dorothy followed her into the big pantry. 
Behind her the girls sat stunned and silent. 
All but Patsy, who cried stormily, with 
her head on the kitchen table. 

“There’s a little left in that canister,” 
said Marion. In the little room, wanly 
lighted with the dawn that struggled through 
the smoke beyond the narrow window, she 
faced Dorothy. ‘Will Mary be up against 
it now, same as the rest of us?” 

“T’m afraid so,” said Dorothy. 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Marion nodded. 
us, all trained, or untrained, alike. And now 
we'll all be starting in to hunt jobs. From 
Nathalie to Patsy, all the Eight E’s. I 
wonder what will become of us.’ 

In the ghastly light of that tragic morning 
Dorothy, for the first time, perhaps, felt 
her courage falter, as she whispered in 
echo, “I wonder!” 
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In the November issue, Kathleen Norris will tell how 


Julia Earle faced it. 
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“Preparedness” is as good for the home as it 


is for the nation. 


The old adage about war and 


peace might well read, “In time of health pre- 


pare for sickness.” 


Of course when the grim 


specter stalks into the family circle, we can sum- 


mon the doctor. 


idly by without getting in on 
the fight? Hardly!— but 
you must be prepared: 
the best of intentions 
are not worth one 
iota if you do not 
know what to do 

and how to do it; 

right now is the 

time to learn the 

art of home nurs- 

ing. Miss Com- 

stock is giving 

most of the 
fundamentals 

in this series of 

articles; the 
information 

you may need 

sometime in an 
emergency 

may be 

contained 

right 

here in 

these pages. 

You have the 

time to read and 

study them today— 

you may have the op- 
portunity to put them 
into practise tomorrow. 


T was a sunny July 

day in peaceful 

America, while all 

of warring Europe 
seethed like one vast caldron, 
that I alighted at a small 
tailway station some thirty 
miles north of New York City 
and found awaiting me a 
purposeful-looking horse and 
buggy captained by an alert 


But you mothers and sisters 
and wives, are you going to sit 


A feeding-cup solves the problem 

of giving liquid nourishment to 

helpless patients and those who 

can not take solid food. Drawing 

the fluid up through a glass tube 

is an equally desirable method and 
is preferred by some 


‘By their bed-making you shall 
know them.” The right sort of 
nurse folds the corners of the 

under sheet in neat diagonal 
lines. then tucks them under 


and trim young 

woman in nurse’s 

=] uniform. Her 

|/ dress was blue, 

© her cuffs and collar 

were crisply white, 

and at her throat 

was the simple badge of 
the Red Cross. 

“Good morning,” she 
remarked, and added 
briefly, “Come on; we'll 

show you.’’ “We” in- 
cluded the purposeful horse. 
And together, through a long 
day, they certainly “showed me.” 
From Mrs. Bustin, whose family 
was assembled in one room and 
included seven chickens, one pig, 
three ducks, a. cat, and two 
dogs, and whose “old man” 
was suffering for want of a 
“linnyment,” all the way over 
those country miles to the 
farm-foreman who was recov- 
ering from concussion of the 
brain and to the farmer’s frail 
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little wife over whom the stork hovered, 
that alert young woman and the purpose- 
ful horse led me. It was an awakening. 

The mere name “Red Cross”’ calls up to 
most of us nothing but bloody warfare. We 
hear rifle-shots, groans, bursting shells; 
see wounded soldiers falling, a grimly 
merciful ambulance corps hastening. Not 
one in a hundred of us ever stops to think of 
this organization’s quiet, persistent peace- 
warfare. This phase of its work is almost 
unknown to the general public; while we 
hear on every hand reports of Red Cross 
heroism in the midst of Europe’s dramatic 
horrors, we are unaware of the fact that 
since July, 1913, this same society has 
conducted a Town and Country Nursing 
Service, under Miss Fannie Clement, with 
forty-two nurses now in the field, located in 
seventeen different states, from Massa- 
chusetts to South Carolina, from Long 
Island to Arizona. 

Now the work being done by them in 
visiting the sick and caring for cases them- 
selves is brave work and big. But when I 
asked one of them what she considered the 
biggest part of all, this is what she replied: 
“The teaching: it’s infinitely more than 
anything we can do ourselves. It carries 
our work, spreads it like a system of veins.” 

For teach, teach, teach, is their watch- 
word. They teach the children of the 
village and rural schools, they teach the 
mothers who gather, they teach the home- 
makers in homes where they visit. From 
each of these forty-two nurses instruction is 
spreading until the thing amounts to a 
national movement; fathered by no less 
an organization than the American Red 
Cross itself, it is a movement to teach home- 
makers and home-makers-to-be how to care 
for their own sick. Here is the way Miss 
Mabel T. Boardman, Chairman of the 
National Relief Board, states her belief: 


Woman’s Other Place in the Home 


“In spite of the strongest barriers yet 
devised, disease can not always be kept out. 
To the gentle hands of woman belongs the 
care of the sick, and every woman should 
realize that the time may come when such 
a care will be hers. This does not mean she 
should fit herself for professional service by 
long years of hard study in hospital training- 
schools, but it does mean she should learn 
the simple and valuable lessons for the care 
of the sick in her own home.” 

It makes us catch our breath for a mo- 


ment, the bomblike statement of Miss 
Carolyn Van Blarcom, former Assistant 
Superintendent at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Training School for Nurses. ‘“There 
is nothing,’’ she says, “that a nurse does for 
a patient which, if wrongly done, may not 
cost that patient his life.” 

We gasp. There’s a temptation to yield 
to panic. But panic is not the part of the 
gallant Home Nurse Militant! If sickness, 
despite our most vigilant outposts, has 
forced its way in, there’s a battle ahead. 
But the only kind of fighting worth a con- 
tinental is the kind of fighting that sees but 
one outcome, and that outcome—conquest. 

The day of the long-faced doctor and 
nurse is past. Hopefulness is the key-note 
of the modern hospital. Make it the key- 
note of your home hospital.. Fight to win, 
and let your patient feel the very air full of 
your sense of winning. And now for the 
details of the campaign. 


Preparing for the Fray 


First of all, make sure that it is safe 
for you to act as nurse—ask your physician 
this vital question and be guided by him. 
No course in home nursing equips any one 
to carry through such critical diseases as 
typhoid or pneumonia, for instance. 

But suppose you are permitted to act 
throughout this campaign. Then shoulder 
arms, and forward, march! Make ready 
your hospital. The three requisites are 
sun, air, and quiet. Choose whatever room 
in your house best affords these three, and 
turn out any member of the family in order 
to attain them. Sun and fresh air are 
essential, because they are the best cleansers 
that exist. They purify a polluted air 
better than any disinfectant. Furthermore, 
they invigorate. Quiet is essential, because 
it clears away such débris as worry, irrita- 
tion, friction of personal contacts, petty 
excitements; in short, all the little nervous 
rubbish which gets in the way of the healing 
forces. These forces need the path cleared 
for them to go forward. Even pleasant 
excitements block that path. The room 
must be out of sound of the neighbor’s 
Polly who eternally wants a cracker. You, 
as nurse, must tread softly, speak in low, 
but cheerful tones, move and work without 
flurry, and keep out visitors. 

Strip the room as far as possible of dust- 
catching draperies and ornaments. A char- 
acter in one of Miss Sinclair’s novels speaks 
of dust as “terrible when roused.” It is. 
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There lies your poor patient—he can’t 
escape from the dusting-process and he feels 
on the verge of strangling, unless you mer- 
cifully avert the disaster. The secret 


lies in a bare floor and rugs which can be 
swept outdoors, in having but few furnish- 


ings, and in damp or oiled cloths to wipe 

floor, furniture, and small articles. 
But there’s one all-important 

piece of furniture, and that’s 

the bed. Quite as impor- 

tant as the article itself, 

too, is the way you 

make it. “‘ Young la- 

dies!” I heard a vet- 

eran nurse cry in- 

dignantly to a class 

of probationers, as 

she pointed to 

creases in an under 

sheet, humpy cor- 

ners, and down-in- 

the-mouth pillows, 

“Tf I were an in- 

valid, I’d rather 

have a nurse who 

knew nothing about 

materia medica and 

bacteriology than 

one who didn’t know 

how tomakea bed!” 

_ Nomatter what the 

irame, you must have a 

good spring and a good 

Mattress of either felt or 

hair—preferably the latter. A 


Some of 
the intricacies of 
the sickroom bath are 


shown in these two pic- “f), 


tures; it is most important 
that but one portion of the patient s 
body be bathed at a time, the 
remainder be'ng kept covered to 
prevent a chill. The form of thz 
bath is to te determined by the 
physician the duty of the 
home purse being to follow 
his directions strictly 


and skilfully 


hy 


firm mattress 
is more com- 
fortable than 

a soft one, as 
it will not sag 
into a hollow, 
and if especial 
firmness is 
demanded 

by the 
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The tricks of the nursing trade are simple. 


physician—perhaps aiter a surgical opera- 
tion—you may bore ventilation holes in 
two boards and place them underneath. 

The mattress pad of quilting is spread 
first, then the lower sheet, then, if required, 
the rubber sheet. Oilcloth may be sub- 
stituted. This protector is of a size to cover 
the center of the bed when laid across, and 
to tuck under well at each side. The draw 
sheet is used with this: a strip of sheeting 
of similar size and shape, laid across the bed 
directly over the rubber and easily drawn 
out from under the patient. Or you may 
fold a large sheet to the size desired, laying 
it crosswise. Both are pinned stoutly to 
the mattress. 

There’s no test of a nurse more subtle 
than the lower sheet. It speaks for her or 
against her, and louder than words. If it 
is not spread so smooth that it looks as 
though a lawn-roller had passed over it, 


To spread a fresh under sheet with the least 

possible disturbance to the patient, the first thing to do is to gather one-half of the sheet 

into longitudinal folds, holding the folded portion firmly with both hands; the next step 
is shown at the bottom of the opposite page 


if the four corners are not 
folded as trimly as the 
wrapper of a candy-box 
and fastened to the mat- 
tress with safety-pins, if 
it is not kept smooth by 
frequently reaching in and 
stroking, and if every 
crum and the like is not 
brushed away from its sur- 
face, then the truth is out. 

The upper sheet is sur- 
mounted by one or more , 
blankets, as they give 
warmth without weight 
and are more easily 
washed than quilts. The 
pillows should be of good 
quality and abundant; 
four to six will prop up a 
patient comfortably in a 
sitting posture—don’t try 
to get along with fewer. 
And have a little ‘“tuck- 
in” pillow besides. It’s a 
friend in need. If you 
could once watch Miss 
Henderson, who has 
charge of the home nurs- 
ing classes at the Young 
Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in New York, dem- 
onstrate the uses of that 
small pillow upon the 
long-suffering papier- 
maché invalid that lies in 
her model hospital bed, 
you would realize its value. Now the poor 
dumb invalid finds its stiff neck eased, 
again its lame knee or ankle is propped, and 
another day the “tuck-in” soothes its 
abdominal agony. 

So your little hospital is now fairly in 
order. And next come the doctor’s visits. 
For his sake, for the patient’s sake, for your 
own sake—be ready for them. You'd 
stand small chance as a professional nurse 
if you stumbled when you tried to report 
symptoms or told him you were sorry, but 
there wasn’t any warm water, when he 
wanted to syringe an ear. 

The first thing he asks you for may be 
information. He wants to know everything 
that you have observed since his last visit. 
Train yourself to make such observations 
closely and to report them accurately. There’s 
no overemphasizing this last point. It’s 
the pitfall of the amateur nurse. Her 
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besetting sin is to give the 
doctor her opinions when 
what he wants is 
facts. 
‘‘Oh, doctor, 
Edith was much 
worse during 
the night. 
I’m sure she 
can’t live 
through 
another 
night like 
thath” 
This is the 
sort of 
thing the 
physician 
has to con- 
tend with in 
many homes. 
‘‘Worse? In 
what way?” he in- 
quires with what sym- 
pathy he can muster. 
Already his thermometer and 
watch have shown Edith’s condition to 
be improving by strides. 
“T hardly know—but she complained 
of feeling so miserable. .’ the report 
trails off vaguely. 
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Now the report that does 


help 


a physician is the 


written report that 


Changing a pillow with little dis- 


comfort to the patient is merely a / 


matter of “getting the hang of the 
thing.” Place one hand, spread 
wide, under the head and quickly 
shift pillows with the other. In 


this way there is no painful, nerve- 


racking jar. It is a little thing, but 


| little things often turn the scale in 


telat Sah tap ap aaletahe 


sickness 


++ 


states salient facts. 
If there is fever, 
ke will tell you 
how often to 
take the tem- 
perature, and 

you should 
write it 

down as 

soon as 

taken. He 

may in- 

struct you, 

too, to watch 

the pulse and 
respiration. 
The excreta 
should be ob- 
served clesely. In- 
crease or decrease 
of app¢tite has 
significance; so 
has the length 
and character of 
sleep. Any un- 
usual symptoms 
should be de- 
scribed fully: if. 


ee eee 


With the patient moved to one side of the bed, spread the smooth part of the sheet on the free side 
of the mattress, pressing the folds against the patient's back; then roll the sick person 
over on the clean sheet and smooth out the other half 
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the patient has felt some pain, has hada chill, 
has shown any change in appearance, such 
as a peculiar color, or a puffiness under the 
eyes. This puffiness, by the way, may dis- 
play itself on feet or hands, and should never 
be ignored. Vomiting, a hemorrhage, or a 
surprising cough may be most important. 
Even a change of expression sometimes has 
deep import; experienced nurses know the 
pinched, distressed look which is a danger 
signal, and the blank lack of all exp ression 
which is another. Then, too, there are 
mental changes which mean much, such as 
wandering of the mind, loss of memory, and 
delirium. Provide yourself with one of the 
forms used by nurses and keep it up day 
by day. 

All of which does not mean that you are 
to explain such signs. The trained nurse 
herself is warned against drawing con- 
clusions. But it does mean that your eyes 
are to be open persistently, and that you 
are to tell the doctor fully just what you 
have observed—let him draw the con- 
clusions. 

The articles which he will be most likely 
to want close at hand are hot and cold 
boiled water, a saucepan in which his 
instruments can be immersed, clean tum- 
blers, and towels. Have an abundance 
of towels always fresh. Doctors display 
an insatiable appetite for them, leaving the 
ground behind strewed with the remnants of 
a veritable towel-feast. And in the doctor’s 
absence, too, you will need to be more than 
ever provided with plentiful linen—towels, 
sheets, and pillow-slips—for every sickness 
is a series of emergencies. 

Until the physician has made his first 
visit, you can’t know just what supplies 
will be needed for your campaign. Cam- 
paigns differ, and the munitions accordingly. 
An ear-syringe won’t be of much use in 
fighting appendicitis, nor a _bed-cradle 
against malaria, and the average household 
can hardly be expected to keep these 
special. weapons on hand against the 
catastrophe which may never happen. 

But there are some supplies which we 
talked about under the head of preventive 
measures, and these will very likely come 
into play now. The hot-water bag, the 
fountain-syringe, and the ice-bag should be 
always ready. The gauze for flaxseed 
poultice and mustard plaster, the cloths 
and cotton-batting and oiled silk used in 
the application of these and the stupe, the 
stupe-wringer, the mustard and flaxseed- 
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meal—of course you have them, all stowed 
away in some dustless place with your 
bandages. Clinical thermometer, medicine- 
glass, medicine-dropper—roughly summed 
up, there’s a pretty good equipment to 
start the battle. 

Let’s see what is required of the nurse. 
First of all, she’s got to have imagination— 
every human work calls for imagination, 
from constructing a suspension bridge to 
patterning the heel of a satin slipper. In 
the nurse’s case, she’s got to use her 
imagination to put herself in her patient’s 
place. 

He’s a human being, and a very primitive 
one for the time. His wants are for simple 
creature comforts. And if her imagination 
is at work, she can feel just what he is 
feeling—the need of more air, or more 
warmth, or a drink of water, or another 
pillow. Maybe, when you sift it down, good 
nursing comes pretty near to that simple, 
old-fashioned virtue which used to be 
called by so provincial a name as kindliness. 

The day is likely to begin at the somewhat 
disturbing hour of dawn—or before. The 
morning hours between two and five are the 
time at which the temperature of the human 
body is at lowest ebb. Some claim that this 
often accounts for the idea we have that 
the weather is turning cooler. The normal 
human rouses, pulls up a blanket, and 
dozes once more. The sick human needs a 
nurse to watch and do it for him. A chill 
may have serious results. And if by chance 
the chill does occur before you are on hand, 
then set to work double-quick to rub limbs, 
apply the hot-water bag, and give a hot 
drink. 

A little later your patient wakes for the 
day. And at this hour he needs all the 
cheerful vigor you can put forth. He feels, 
as he will probably confide, “miserable.” 
It is true, but there’s no cause for alarm 
unless definite symptoms are bad. The 
lowered vitality of the dawn still remains, 
and not until the period from five to ten 
at night will his temperature reach its 
height. 

Reassure him, take his temperature if the 
doctor has ordered it, then bring a hot drink 
at once. Cocoa, beef-tea, milk, tea, or coffee 
—any such liquid heat brings prompt 
response. Remarkable how much better 
the outlook is—not such a pessimist after 
all, are we? 

You now have a chance to begin the 
preparation of the real breakfast. While 





this is ; > +? : such as a 
under way, , gis : F few drops of 
you can give the ae ay NG eee listerine, or per- 
patient his preliminary Tursirg sl oxide of hydrogen, or 
toilet. And it’s worth while  ., Mtient is scoom: “GR giycothymolin in water. 
remarking that if there’sone | & inte hang te ' Give the hair a few light 
thing above all other things : hands under the body below the & touches about the forehead 
which a nurse should culti- praseclgg gs. es pad 7 “ & > with the brush. reserving the 
vate in her habits ot execu- each shoulder and twisting the j further care of it until later. 
tion, that thing is exquisite 


wore west des heady. Sone Bt Now for the meal. The 
daintiness. It keeps the 


care and steadiness of the nurse de- j . m ° 
pends the comfort—or lack of it — helpless patient takes liquid 

patient in a perpetual of the patient during the proces nourishment from a feeding 
sense of be- aaah nemo p aeEpnnnnmemmemnee pa eee 
ing refreshed— ‘“ 
it’s like a cool 
drink or a sea- 
breeze. 

Bring basin, 
wash-cloth, and 
towels to the 
bedside and 
bathe his face 
and hands. 
Cleanse the 
teeth with a 
tooth-brush if 
possible; if not, 
use bits of asep- 
tic gauze and 
throw them 
uway after us- 
ing. Tooth- 
powder is trou- 
blesome, but an An adjustable bed is a sickroom luxury, not a necessity —except, perhaps, in certain chroni¢ cases, such, 
antiseptic wash for example, as paralysis. . It is, however, always a boon in illness, for the upper part may be raised or 


is im portant, lowered at will, while the “ kink” in the lower part offers welcome relaxation to cramped knees and 
limbs and keeps the patient from slipping down 
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cup. But if he is not helpless, prop him up 
comfortably and slip over his shoulders 
some wrap which has. sleeves. If your 
feminine patient begins to show interest in 
whether this garment is pink or blue, take 
heart and encourage such interest. Recovery 
lies this way. And it’s a good sign, too, 
when her brother fusses as to which flannel 
jacket you bring him. 

A clever nurse can actually create an 
appetite in many a patient by the way she 
serves a meal. Even the mournful gruels 
may be made as charmingly appetizing as 
a wedding breakfast! A light tray and 
individual dishes, such as a dainty little 
cream-pitcher and teapot, with doily and 
napkin like the proverbial driven snow, 
should appear with fascinating suddenness 
—to let the invalid watch the preparation 
is disastrous. If you are nursing a chronic 
case, or one which promises a long stretch 
ahead, it will be worth your while to invest 
in one of the bedside tables—a little board 
attached to a strong standard which holds 
it out, like a reaching arm, over the bed. 
This can be adjusted to any height, and it is 
useful for serving meals, for holding book or 
magazine, for invalid occupations—in short, 
it’s useful all day long for countless purposes. 

The next thing to do is to let the patient 
rest. Fatigue always watches, just around 
the corner, for every sick person. Never 
forget this. You have your own duties, 
setting the room to rights and so on. Busy 
yourself for half an hour before you begin 
the patient’s toilet. Then make ready for 
the bath. 

There are baths to reduce temperature, to 
induce perspiration, to conquer delirium, 
for any number of different purposes, and 
their temperatures and solutions are end- 
lessly complex. If you are required to give 
any special form of bath, the doctor will 
instruct you, but in general you will be 
called upon only for the cleansing sponge, 
once a day, and the vital rules of that bath 
are: protect your patient from exposure, 
and protect him from a wet bed. Shut 
drafts out of the room. Have ready the 
basins of warm water withareservesupply of 
hot and cold (follow the physician’s direc- 
tion as to temperature), soap, wash-cloths 
and towels—and a very large towel or 
clean old blanket to protect the bed. 

The principle of the invalid’s bath is to 
bathe but one portion at a time, keeping the 
rest of the body covered. Begin with face, 
neck, and ears, laying the protector under 
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them, using first a damp, soapy cloth, then 
a cloth wet in the basin of clear rinsing 
water. Dry these parts thoroughly before 
proceeding. 

Next, the gown is removed, the protector 
slipped down, and the chest and abdomen 
quickly bathed and dried; then, while 
lying on the side, the back, arms, and legs. 
Thus each part is exposed for only a few 
moments. If even this exposure creates a 
chill, it is possible to reach in under the 
covers and do the entire bathing this way, 
with a blanket over as well as under the 
patient—the two protecting blankets to be 
removed the instant the process is over, and 
hung out to dry. By wringing out the 
wash-cloths well, and taking pains in every 
way, it’s not hard to keep the bed periectly 
dry throughout. Place the foot-bath on a 
chair and turn the patient across the bed; 
or slip the basin into the bed on a rubber 
sheet, release the bed-clothes, and let the 
patient draw up his knees. 

Then there’s the hair to be combed— 
begin at the ends, if it’s long, and work 
upward, finally braiding it in two braids 
and the bed to be made; so the day is fairly 
started. As the hours pass, there will be 
many little breaks—the other meals, the 
medicines, the naps, the frequent airings. 
As to the latter, if you will bear in mind 
that new air is the most important medicine 
your patient can have, you'll be a better 
nurse. Once an hour, in the usual case, is 
none too often to throw an extra covering 
over the bed, screen the patient from 
drafts, then fling windows wide. The 
temperature usually advised is about sixty- 
five degrees by day, fifty-five by night, 
with a slight increase for very old persons. 

And at last comes bedtime, about nine 
o’clock. You are both ready for it. A 
warm bath of face, hands, and feet; a 
brushing-up of the bed, a shaking-up of the 
pillows; a gentle rubbing of the whole body 
with diluted alcohol warmed in a pan of 
hot water, winding up with long, comfort- 
ing, sleepy strokes down the spine; and 
then to sleep, which heals with a magic that 
is nature’s own secret. 

Many a little trick known to the trained 
nurse will help you through your difficulties 
if you are in charge of a patient who is 
either temporarily helpless, or who may 
perhaps be stricken with some prolonged or 
incurable disease, and will lie so for many 
months, perhaps even years. There’s the 
matter of making a bed with a patient in it, 
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for instance. Of course the under sheet, or 
draw-sheet, or anything that lies under the 
person, is the chief problem. And that 
problem vanishes, presto! if you will simply 
turn your patient to one side of the bed, 
spread half the sheet over the vacant side, 
roll the other half lengthwise (or fold it in 
long, back-and-forth folds), turn the patient 
back upon the spread half of the bed, and 
there behind him lies the long roll, ready to 
be spread in its turn. It’s so simple we won- 
der why we never thought of it ourselves! 

Of course the removal of under bedding 
is accomplished by the same trick of length- 
wise rolling or folding. The upper bedding 
is easy enough to manage, with the one 
important warning that the patient should 
never be exposed. If you'll untuck the 
sheets and blanket at the bottom, and 
tuck in the fresh ones before removing: the 
first, you can accomplish this feat without 
trouble. Change the gown, too, by degrees, 
removing the sleeves of the soiled garment 
and slipping on the sleeves of the clean one 
before removing the first one altogether. 

Inlifting your patient, your thought ought 
to focus on the part of his body that may be 
hurt by the moving. Whether there’s a 
broken limb, or a pain in some organ, the 
part that suffers needs your attention. It 
must be specially supported to avoid jars. 
If he is able to put his arms up over your 
shoulders, it will help; you can slip yours 
around his waist and lift without a wrench. 
If you have an absolutely helpless patient 
to deal with, you will need an assistant to 
put one arm under the invalid’s lower back, 
the other under his knees; meanwhile, you 
will place one arm under the middle back, 
the other under the neck; you will find the 
balance perfect, and you can lift the weight 
easily from one side of the bed_to the other, 
or even farther. 

An air-cushion may be needed in the case 
of protracted illness. There is always 
danger that the pressure of constant lying 
in one position may cause an abrasion of the 
skin, with the serious result that you have 
an open wound to combat, as well as 
disease. Do everything to prevent this by 
irequent changes of position and applying 
alcohol to the threatening spot. Such an 
injury is bad enough under any conditions, 
but infinitely worse if one is ill, for a diseased 
system does not make for quick healing, and 
there is far greater risk of poisoning. The 
air-cushion is an inflated rubber ring, placed 
to surround and slightly lift any irritated 
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spot. Cotton-batting can be bound into a 
similarly shaped cushion by wrapping it 
with a roller bandage. 

All that’s known nowadays about com- 
municable diseases, since the days when the 
sinful germ first came to be understood, is 
so extensive that it’s a difficult matter to 
sift it down to a few cardinal don’ts. How- 
ever, the nurse who once gets the thought of 
isolation and its full meaning firmly fixed 
in her mind will work out details for herself. 
Remember, these diseases would come to a 
dead halt today, would be absolutely 
stopped for all time to come, if nobody 
passed them on to anybody else. Grasp that 
thought. What does it mean to you? 

It means that your patient, stricken with 
one of these diseases, is to be taken at once 
to a room which can be kept apart from the 
household. It means that this room should 
be stripped of everything but the barest 
essentials, and that the furniture left in 
must be wiped off with a disinfectant solu- 
tion each day and the bare floors likewise. 
It means that only you and the doctor 
should enter this room. 

There are three important ways in which 
disease is spread. One is by means of the 
discharges from nose, throat, or even the 
ears; this is true in measles, scarlet fever, 
in most of what we call “children’s 
diseases”; also in. grippe and tonsillitis. 
This means that all eating utensils, hand- 
kerchiefs, and napkins must be sterilized 
by boiling. Another means of infection is 
by the excreta. In diseases where this is 
true, as typhoid, the excreta must be dis- 
posed of at once and disinfection must 
follow. A third is by means of the little 
crusts which follow some rashes, particu- 
larly that of chicken-pox. Formerly it was 
believed that these were the chief carriers of 
the “children’s diseases,” but scientists 
nowadays attach much more importance to 
the catarrh-like discharges. However, the 
question is still debated; therefore, ask 
your doctor just what the risk is in your 
particular case, and obey his warnings. 

All bedclothes, as well as the patient’s 
clothing, should be carried away from the 
room in a sheet which is wet with a disin- 
fectant solution, and then be disinfected. 

Protect yourself. Have your own dishes, 
get all the fresh air you can, avoid your 
patient’s sneezes and coughs, and keep 
yourself fit so that you may be resistant. If 
you’re a good nurse, your home and the 
world both need you. Take care of yourself! 


The last article in this series will appear in the November issue. 
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Alex's glange had never been more cool and detached. “Forgive me for being late,” he said. “I didn't get home 
from the office till some seven minutes ago.” “ But your dinner!‘ Chloe exclaimed, stopping 
short. “Oh, I took it on the run,” Alex replied. “All ready?” 
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SyNnopsis:—** Tell ‘bout the li'l children in the fractory 


ul 
little children, It had been a noble life 
children should have been educated and have travele 


was the “family way 
ice and kindness, at least— 


This, then, is the family we see for the first time at breakfast. a 
he has no suitable place to carry on his work; Sabra, who considers her talents wasted on her 


as usual grumbling because 


step-uncle’s real-estate business, is proposing to devote her entire time to a eugenics society; 
and the ministering angel of Bill y—protests age ainst this step because of 


of Sereno Gage’s chil dre on, the house-manager, 


the need for her sister's sale ary; Mrs. Gage also demurs at first, but soon de termines grimly ‘ 
who has been left there for a couple of hours, ( “*hloe overhears a laughing remark 
This angers Chloe, but also arouses a question in her mind, for she has had a long-standing quarrel 


day, when at a neighbor's after Billy, 
about the ‘Gage way.” 
with her step-cousin, 
while he is there, 
in Mrs. Cartaret’s house for Ralston's study. 
Sexton, whose daughter Marjorie is Chloe's size, has died, 
ing anc i that Chloe could wear her clothes nicely. 


Alex, over similar remarks he has made. 


O two years were ever alike in 

Chloe’s family. Simply to be in 

Mrs. Gage’s orbit meant end- 

less change and opportunity. 

Sometimes a fortunate conjunction lent 

them a temporary brillianey; sometimes 

they hovered on the verge of a black eclipse. 

In these darker times Ralston always 

offered to give up his writing and go into 
an office. 

‘I’d last about two years in office-life, 
but I am perfectly ready to do it,”’ he would 
say, a sad beauty in his narrow, boy-poet 
face that moved his mother to inspired mar- 
vels of contriving. Water out of barren 
rock was no more miraculous than the re- 
sources called up by her stanch old courage. 

This year promised to be a brilliant one. 
The talk about Sabra’s career, briskly fol- 
lowed up, led straight to good fortune. 
Sabra had had some difficulty in fixing on 


at the statue of his grandfather in the tiny park around the corner from his home. 
familiar story of Sereno Gage, the father she had never seen, whose whole life had been given to lightening the burdens of 
: of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
come to feel that the world owed him—and them—a debt it could never pay. 
d extensively at other people's expense, 
grown up, the ne ighbors and friends should be called upon to satisfy their needs, small or great, 
; yet Mrs. Gage was the embodiment of all the virtues. 
-and countless were the poor women who called her blessed. 


little motherless Billy demanded of Chloe as he stood gazin 


And Chloe had to tell again the olc 


and because of it the wife and children of the man had 
It was, of course, but right that the Gage 
that, now, even with them 
as occasion arose. This 
If she asked much, she gave more—of serv- 


Ralston, a would-be playwright and father of Billy, is 


Clotilda—Chloe, the youngest 


‘to find a way.” Later in the 


That afternoon Alex calls for the first time in months, and 


Mrs. Gage returns with news of the Euge nics Conference and word that she has secured, gratis, a place 
The next day she learns from a poor woman, Katy, 
and she hints to Katy to suggest that Marjorie will be in mourn- 


that her friend, Mrs. 


her cause. She had known, ever since the 
pennies had poured in to build the monu- 
ment to her father, Sereno Gage, that she 
was destined to nail herself, body and soul, 
to some high purpose; the trouble had been 
to find a purpose entirely suitable. She had 
felt the suffrage platform too crowded to 
give her room; New Thought drew too lim- 
ited an audience; child labor had passed its 
need of brilliant pioneers. Not till chance 
took her to the first, feeble, shy meeting of 
the Eugenics Society did she see her way 
clear. This new subject must be handled 
with delicacy and distinction; it carried on 
her family tradition of working for the 
child; here was her Cause. She had come 
home that night breathing deeply, carrying 
high the chest in which her future was 
cradled. Her father’s statue, clear black 
and soft gray in the moonlight, seemed to 
stand uncovered before her. 
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“This is the night of my real birth,” she 
told him. And poor Sereno Gage, who had 
known nothing of causes, who had only so 
loved and suffered over little children that 
he had had to spend his life on them, kept 
humble silence as his glorious progeny 
passed. 

The society and Sabra’s fame had come 
up together, rapidly and simultaneously. 
Eoth would go faster yet when she had rid 
herself of wage-earning, had left all to follow. 
Sabra was a good girl; no one ever saw her 
unjust or impatient or afraid of life; what 
she earned she gave with open hands to her 
family; and when she saw a hard duty 
ahead, she went at it with single-minded 
zeal. The day after the congress she sent 
in her card to Mr. Harper Lindsley, mil- 
lionaire, philanthropist, and life-long friend 
of her father’s. 

The old man gave her a tremulous hand 
and a twinkling smile. ‘Well, Sabra! I 
had a talk with your mother yesterday,” 
he greeted her. “I rather thought one of 
you might be in today.” 

It was a beginning that would have dis- 
concerted a feebler spirit, but Sabra rose 
to it with splendid assurance. “Then you 
know why I am here,”’ she said. 

He was, after all, less valiant than she. 
“Oh, well, not quite that,” he hedged. 
“Very glad to see you. Sit down. How’s 
Billy?” 

Sabra could not be put off with questions. 
She took the proffered chair, leaning earn- 
estly toward him. “Mr. Lindsley, I want 
you to make me one of your salaried offi- 
cials, ‘with power,’ as we say of commit- 
tees,” she began. “I believe my father’s 
child can do something bigger in the world 
than earn wages; but I need backing. Will 
you give me a chance to make myself clear 
to you?” 

The frail old hands warded her off with 
humorous protest. ‘No, no, child. If I 
listen, you'll convince me. I heard you 
yesterday. Lord, you ought to be in the 
United States Senate! And you would have 
been, if you and your mother had only been 
men. What a power she would have been 
in the ward!” He wanted to linger and 
chuckle over the idea, but Sabra pushed 
straight on. 

“Why shouldn’t you be convinced?” she 
asked. 

“No, no,” he sighed,“ I’d rather do it kick- 
ing and scratching. How much do you 
want?” She told him what her salary had 
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been and was scrupulously careful to ask for 
no more. Then, while he considered, she 
seized her chance to set forth to him all that 
her society stood for. He listened with 
kindly indulgence, his face crossed now and 
then by a flicker of amusement. 

When she had finished, he slowly nodded. 
“‘T sort of like you, Sabra. I believe I’ll do 
it,” he said. ‘A man of my age can afford 
his little joke now and then.”’ He touched 
a bell, and her happy ears heard him dictate 
the memorandum to his secretary. 

When they were again alone, she took his 
hand in both of hers. “I thank you, now,” 
she said, “but I want, you to believe that 
your real thanks will come from the future.” 

His smile was subtle, but not unkindly. 
“Well, if there must be more talk in the 
world, you’re the one to do it,” he admitted. 

Sabra went home to lunch, jubilant. The 
dining-room door opened on a group dis- 
mally familiar in that household. Ralston, 
who had gone off so radiantly that morning 
to dwell in unbroken communion with his 
talent, sat remote, blank, tragic with some 
unexplained disappointment. His mother, 
guilty for she knew not what, watched him 
with faithful, asking eyes and tried to keep 
her distress silent. Billy’s feelings had been 
hurt early in the meal, and Chloe had re- 
moved him to the kitchen, where she was 
comforting him with abundant jam. 

“Mother! Everybody!” Sabra’s voice 
brought Chloe to the door. “It has come. 
I am free for my real work. I have been to 
see Mr. Lindsley.” 

“My dear!” Mrs. Gage was martial leader 
and tender mother in one. “What did he 
say?” 

“You had prepared the way for me, 
Mother dear, so my part was comparatively 
easy.”’ Sabra always distributed scrupulous 
credit, which was one source of her success 
as an organizer. ‘I scarcely had to explain. 
It was, ‘How much do you want?’ almost 
the first moment.” 

“That was from hearing you yesterday, 
Sabra. You never spoke better.” 

She nodded assent. ‘He thinks I havea 
great gift for speaking. He said that as a 
man I should have been a political power.” 

‘“‘Fine, dear! What else?” 

Sabra’s clear, candid gaze was turned back 
on the interview. “He intimated that I 
was convincing, that people would be 
swayed by me. His last words were about 
public speaking. ‘You’re the one to do it,’ 
he said. It was very gratifying.” And 
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* Mr. Lindsley,” the began, “I believe my father's child 


‘ . 
Sabra took the proffered chair, leaning toward him. 
can do something bigger in the world than earn wages; but I need backing. 


Will you 


give me a chance to make myself clear to you? ™ 


Sabra sat down to lunch with an aura of suc- 
cess shining visibly about her. Chloe lin- 
gered dejectedly in the doorway, measuring 
her shrinking self against her fine, brave 
sister. 

A bitter word finally broke from Ralston. 
“You get your chance. Everybody but me 
gets a real chance, sooner or later.’ 

Mrs. Gage seized the opening. ‘ Wasn’t 
the room quiet, dear?” 

“Very, thank you.” He tried to continue 
his magnanimous silence, but the grievance 
would out. “TI should think you would have 
seen that there was no heat in that room, 
Mother! Neither heat nor sun! I nearly 
perished! I shall have to give it up.” 

“But there was a fireplace,” his mother 
explained. 

“There was, but no fire in it. And I 
couldn’t very well ring for one in Mrs. Car- 

‘t’s house, could I?” 

(rs. Gage was alight with relief. ‘Why, 

would love to have a fire for you; I 

wit. Any one would. Leave it to me. 
Vow’t worry, dear boy. I will see that you 

‘re comfortable.’ And in the general clear- 
ing of her sky she turned back to the lunch 


that she had been unable to eat. Ralston, 
too, was presently up again, borne on her 
buoyant faith. Chloe carried a sober droop 
back to the kitchen. She was all wrong, of 
course, but she would rather die than ask for 
that fire. 

Mrs. Gage called on Mrs. Cartaret that 
afternoon, and the next morning Ralston 
found a cheerful blaze awaiting him. Mrs. 
Cartaret was so concerned for his comfort 
that she herself came up at noon to see that 
the fire was going properly. She was a 
widow whose only child had married; a 
graceful, still woman not yet fifty, with an 
emotional love of beauty and a remote smile 
that never deepened into alaugh. A knock 
on his door before he had voluntarily opened 
it usually made Ralston murderous, but 
there was always something fragrant and 
distinguished about this dark-eyed wom- 
an, in her silky black, that soothed his 
rasped sensibilities and touched his mood 
with knightliness. She wasn’t modern or 
humorous, thank goodness! One could be 
gentleman to her lady. He begged her to 
come in. It was an added charm that she 
should be a little shy. 
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“Come in and see how perfect it is,” he 
urged. “Sit in my chair and see if you do 
not at once begin to write a masterpiece.”’ 

She sat there, erect and hesitating, letting 
her lovely smile come slowly out. “it must 
be so wonderful to write,’ she said. “I 
have always longed to. Tell me how you zo 
about it. Do you get the idea first, before 
you write a word?” 

To Ralston, who had not yet acquired a 
public, the question was fresh and stimulat- 
ing. He talked at length about his methods, 
pacing up and down as he grew excited, or 
standing over her with hair touchingly 
rumpled and long fingers pointing his mean- 
ing. Her listening had the perfection that 
he found in all her ways. 

“How did you first know that you had 
this gift?” she asked him, and: “How do 
you get your idea? Does it simply come?” 
and, “Do you take your people from life, 
or do you make them-up?” Ralston grew 
flushed and brilliant-eyed. An hour slipped 
past. At last a servant hovered in the door- 
way, murmured, and went away. 

“T am keeping you,” Ralston exclaimed. 
“But if you knew what it meant to talk to 
some one who understands and cares! I 
can’t usually talk to any one. I am the 
loneliest man in the city, Mrs. Cartaret.” 

“But why should you be lonely,” she 
questioned wonderingly, “you who have 
youth and beauty and talent?” 

Personal vanity might have preened it- 
self, but Ralston had been spared that. 
“People do not like me,”’ he said simply and 
seriously. Her incredulous smile would 
have made a joke of it, but he shook his 
head. ‘‘No, truly. : I don’t laugh enough, I 
suppose. Good gracious! I don’t want to 
laugh; life doesn’t seem funny to me! Iam 
sick to death of this modern cult of humor.” 

The audacity of that took her breath. 
““Doesn’t one have to have it?” she asked, 
a touching hope lighting her gentle face. 

“No!” He almost shouted. “Let it 
alone! That is what makes you so beauti- 
ful. One is safe with you, one is at home—” 
he took her hand—‘‘you will come up 
again? Please promise you will!” 

He was so eager, so boyish in spite of his 
thirty years, that he could not quite be left 
so. She hesitated, colored a little, and asked 
him why he would not go down and have 
luncheon with her. He went, openly happy. 
The handsome room, the skilled service, the 
graceful, . listening woman lapped him in 
well-being. 
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“One is at home in your house, too,” he 
told her. “I have never had a home like 
this, and yet I always feel like an exile, as if 
I had once lived where everything was beau- 
tiful and harmonious. That would have 
made ali the difference in my career.” 
Self-pity almost brought tears to his eyes. 
‘“‘T have never had a fair chance, Mrs. Car- 
taret, or any real help. And talent has to be 
helped, doesn’t it? Look at Wagner. My 
play was published, you know, the one that 
Sothern nearly took; an old friend of the 
family put up the money for it. But he 
would not go on and really push it, he lacked 
the courage to advertise effectively. So, of 
course, it didn’t sell. It has always been 
like that. People do a little for one, and 
then they lose heart and drop away. No 
one seems to have the big, high fuith that 
sees things through.” A querulous bitter- 
ness rose from his unhealing grievance. 
“They are all quitters!” he cried. 

She was troubled, apologetic for the faint- 
heartedness of benefactors, a class to which 
she herself belonged. “I wish you would tell 
me about the play you are at work on,” she 
ventured. “Not unless you feel like it, of 
course,” she added, disconcerted by the 
intentness of his stare. 

But Ralston was only making a discovery. 
“Some day I shall read it to you,” he de- 
clared solemnly. “It is all there is of me. 
I have fed myself to it, body and soul, for 
two years, and no one has seen a line of it. 
But I shall want to read it to you. Will you 
let me?” 

She had no words to express her gratifica- 
tion, and flushed delicately in the effort to 
find them. She, too, perhaps, in her big 
house, was lonely. 


So Mrs. Gage’s two geniuses were 
launched. As if that were not enough, at 
the same time she happened on a struggling 
Montessori class, embraced the doctrines 
fervently after twenty minutes of -elucida- 
tion, brought in half a dozen pupils, and so 
“arranged” to have Billy included. And 
while Chloe still gazed dubiously .at her 
new freedom, half sorry, yet excited, into 
her lap fell a soft armful of fine clothes, 
with Marjorie Sexton’s love in a sad, black- 
bordered note. Uncle Harry came in while 
these were still spread over sofa and chairs, 
and Chloe, seated on a foot-stool before 
them, her chin on her clasped hands, stared 
at them in entranced rapture. She had had 
every one of them on with no one at home 
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to see, and she sprang up joyfully at her 
uncle’s trailing step. 

“Oh, Uncle Harry, look what I’ve got!” 
she cried. ‘‘Marjorie Sexton, you know. 
Her mother was just—she’s gone into 
mourning, poor girl. She sent all these, and 
[have hardly seen her since school. Wasn’t 
it too beautiful?” 

Uncle Harry’s dry, averted speech had 
never been milder. ‘“H’m. Your mother 
dropped in at the funeral, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes,” Chloe took it quite simply. 
“Mother’s strong on fu- 
nerals.”’ 

His slow nod seemed to 
approve. “ Yes, you can’t 
tell what they may lead 
to—in this world or the 
next.” He fingered a fold 
of crépe as a foreigner 
might try over an un- 
known word. ‘‘How are 
you going to live up to 
all this?” 

“Oh, I suppose mother 
will conjure up some par- 
ties. There’s one tonight, 

Uncle Harry.”’ She flushed 
a little, and her , 
eyes forbade him ‘e 
tobe humorous. » 
“Alex is taking me 

to the theater.” 

Uncle Harry 
never looked at 
any one, but he 
seemed to feel her 
glance. ‘‘Yes, so 
he said,” he admit- 
ted carefully. 

Chloe was eager 
to explain. “I 
haven’t taken him 
all back, Uncle 
Harry. I mean, 
he hasn’t found 
me easy! He’s 
walking a chalk- 
line.’’ She was 
very anxious that 
he should under- 

Stand that. “I 

don’t intend to be 

quite the same 

until he really sees 

how wrong-headed he was. He can’t 
Just smooth things over and get his own 
way with me.” 
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“Glad to hear it. Keep it up.” Uncle 
Harry relinquished the finery and sat 
down, his hands folded over the top of 
his umbrella, his head dropped so that his 
speech came sidewise. “I’ve got a proposi- 
tion to make to you, Chloe.” 

She would have liked to dwell longer on 
the gowns, but compromised by taking a 
brown chiffon into her arms and nursing 
it lovingly as she returned to her little 
stool. ‘‘ What is it?” she asked, dipping an 
arm into a lace sleeve, then hastily taking 

it out again. “I’m listening, Uncle 

Harry. Goon.” 


* I can't usually talk to 

any one. I am the lone- 

liest man in this city. 

i Mrs. Carteret,” said 
Uf Ralston. “But why 
I! should you be.” she asked. 
“you who have youth 
and beauty and talent?" 
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“Want a job?”’ he asked. 

She laughed. “What kind?”’ 

“Well, you see, Sabra has left me. She’s 
going to talk for her living after this. 
That’s all right. Sabra’s a grand talker. 
I wouldn’t bother with real estate if I could 
get a living off a platform and a pitcher of 
ice-water. And Billy’s been launched, I 
hear; learning to follow his instincts and 
distinguish velvet from sandpaper by the 
touch. Well, that’s all right, too. He'll 
need all the touch he can develop. But 
why don’t you come down to the office and 
learn how to rent apartments? Nice, 
pleasant work, girl’s work. A girl can’t look 
at the plan of an apartment without wishing 
she could go to housekeeping in it, and that’s 
catching. You'd be earning a salary and 
getting a business training. What do you 
say?” 

Chloe only laughel. “Oh, no, Uncle 
Harry. I don’t want to go into business. 
Oh, I’m not that kind a bit.” 

“Not that kind?” he questioned mus- 
ingly. 

“*Going-out-into-the-world kind,” she ex- 
plained. “I like to be at home, and to go 
outdoors when I want to, and to take nice 
trips in the summer. People always ask 
one. I’d hate to commit myself to an office. 
But it was dear of you to want me,” she 
added with belated gratitude. 

He seemed to fall into thought, and she 
surreptitiously returned to the brown chiffon, 
spreading its embroidered tunic over her 
knees for study. 

“There would be the money,” he said 
with an air of afterthought. 

“Oh, we get along,” said Chloe easily. 
‘“T don’t care much about money. Things 
turn up, like these clothes. Uncle Harry, 
do you think I am a beast to enjoy them so 
when that poor girl is in mourning?”’ 

He rose and trailed slowly out without 
answering, but that was only his way. “If 
you change your mind, I’ll take you on,” he 
called from the door, without looking back. 

“T do appreciate it,”’ Chloe insisted, and 
dropped the offer out of her present mind 
into the back storage-places of conscious- 
ness, where it lay forgotten for many 
months. A moment later she jumped up 
and ran after him. “Tell Alex to look his 
grandest,” she commanded. “He is not 
going to be let off with a business suit any 
longer. Tell him that Miss Clotilda Gage 
will be lovely in brown chiffon embroidered 
with gold thread in a lotus design.” 
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Uncle Harry blinked thoughtfully at the 
pavement. “Yes, I'll tell him,” he said 
with an odd effect of reluctance. 

Sabra and Ralston, meeting at the front 
door, came in as though they had been out 
together, though as a matter of fact they 
had never voluntarily done anything to- 
gether in their grown lives. There was no 
visible hostility between them; they sim- 
ply seemed unacquainted. A horse and a 
cow, inhabiting the same stable for as 
many years, will pass each other with the 
same blank absence of recognition. At 
Chloe’s excited summons they came in to 
look. 

“T wouldn’t confess I had Marjorie Sex- 
ton’s figure for all the clothes in the city,” 
Ralston said, holding a blouse at arm’s 
length and tilting his gaze as if it were a 
drawing. Good spirits with Ralston 
came out in a hard, bright gaiety that 
could buffet rather roughly. Chloe 
shrank under it, but Sabra met it with 
calm tact. 

“We all know that Chloe’s slimness is 
very pretty and graceful. She may be Mar- 
jorie Sexton’s size without giving her 
effect at all,” she explained, but damped 
Chloe’s gratitude by adding: “I don't 
think much of the Sexton taste. What a 
pity they are not prettier!’”” She went over 
the garments one by one, dispassionately 
critical. “As though they were bought 
things!’ Chloe said to herself, her joy gone. 
She had seen the clothes through a rosy 
veil; there had been Cinderella magic in 
the arrival of the mysterious bundle, left 
by gnarled old Katy. Fancy Cinderella 
stopping to criticize the crystal trimming of 
her ball-gown! - Perhaps Chloe herself 
would not have chosen the plaid suit or the 
saffron blouse, but she would never have 
spoiled the glamour by saying so. She 
stood by, looking more than ever like the 
wistful Botticelli angel, and made no pro- 
test. They were so tall, so sure; their way 
must be right. But her heart jumped up to 
meet her mother. Mrs. Gage was weary 
and dusty, a gaunt old scarecrow to alien 
eyes; but her big, strong smile and kind 
voice seemed always to promise that every- 
thing would be made right. 

“Mother, look!’’ Chloe cried. 

“Oh, they came, did they?” She was 
heartily pleased. ‘Chloe dear, how pretty! 
Let me see them all.” 

Chloe spread out the dresses, but a wrin- 
kle of fear was deepening between her eyes. 
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Her mother praised them to any heart’s 
content, but Chloe did not seem to hear. She 
tried not to ask, but the question uttered 
itself, “ You—you knew they were coming?” 

“T hoped so, dear. Didn’t I tell you? 
Chloe, that is a handsome blouse. I do like 
color on a young person. I dropped a word 
to Katy the day of Mrs. Sexton’s death— 
she was going up there. It just occurred to 
me that you and Marjorie were about the 
same size. Have you tried the suit?” 

Chloe had flushed. ‘‘Oh, Mother!” she 
breathed. Mrs. Gage, examining the gold 
embroidery, did not notice. Chloe was 
clothed in shame, and yet the other three, 
older and wiser than she, evidently saw no 
cause for wincing. Katy, no doubt, had 
dropped the hint tactfully as her own idea, 
and yet, and yet—? Up in her room, Chloe 
let her finery fall in a disregarded heap. 

“T would rather have worn rags,” she 
said. Then she lifted her face to her in- 
visible comrade. ‘Am I a perfect fool, 
Father? Was that just the natural, right 
thing that any mother would have done?” 
Sereno Gage did not answer, but his peace 
seemed to fall on her. ‘Are -you wishing 
you could shake me for criticizing my 
mother?” she added with the beginning of 
a smile. 


Alex arrived late and breathless, but 
suitably dressed to accompany Chloe’s new 
grandeur. It was a significant and touch- 
ingly American fact that Alex, strong- 
willed as he was strong-muscled, always did 
what Chloe told him to do. She was as un- 
conscious of this as he was, and yet she 
would have been deeply shocked if her little 
orders had not been obeyed. 

Alex was fond of condemning girls for the 
time and attention they gave to their looks, 
but Chloe had always noticed that when her 
clothes were especially becoming, his eyes 
had a trick of rewarding her. She watched 
happily for that quick lighting as she ran 
down the stairs, carrying her wrap that he 
might see all at once how fine she was. 
But this time the response failed her. 
Alex’s glance had never been more cool and 
detached. 

“Forgive me for being late,” he said. “I 
didn’t get home from the office till some 
seven minutes ago.” 

“But your dinner!” Chloe exclaimed, 
stopping short. 

“Oh, I took it on the run, as the fast en- 
eines take water. All ready?” 
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The open door disclosed a taxicab. Usu- 
ally they would have been merry over such 
an extravagance, but tonight Alex put her 
in with a matter-of-course air that checked 
comment. Perhaps the clothes had put 
them on more formal terms; or else they 
were still a little shy of each other after the 
months of estrangement. On the way Alex 
entertained her, even flirted with her, ex- 
pending charm as he would have on any 
pretty girl. He could be very astute in 
society, this obstinate and prejudiced 
young man. Chloe had no intention of 
taking him back on these terms. She 
waited until they were seated in the theater; 
then she interrupted him with a laugh in her 
uptilted face. She was never in the least 
a wren with Alex. 

“Now, Alex, you know perfectly well 
that I am a grand sight, and that you will 
have to say so sooner or later,” she assured 
him. “What is the sense of holding back?” 

“T admit it, freely,” he said at once, but 
his voice was purposely unenthusiastic. 
He had no eyes for gold embroidery or lace 
sleeves. 

“But I thought you would enjoy it,” 
Chloe said disappointedly. “I thought you 
would be so proud of me.” 

The easy stranger was gone. Alex jerked 
impatiently and manhandled his program. 
“T like you better in your own clothes,” he 
said. Then, seeing how hard he had struck, 
he repented and mutely implored her to 
forgive his being the stiff-necked fool that 
he was. 

“But they happen to be mine, now,” 
said Chloe coldly; and, the curtain rising, she 
drew as far away from him as the seats 
allowed, giving her entire attention. to the 
stage. At first neither saw much of the play, 
but the action was amusing, and presently, 
when Chloe had been made to laugh, Alex 
took heart and laughed with her. When the 
curtain fell, her elbow was back on the rest 
between them. Alex would have ignored 
the recent trouble, but she stopped him. 
She had not said lightly that she was making 
him “walk a chalk-line.” 

“No, my dear,” she said with a quaint 
gravity. “Iam not cross now, but we must 
have that out. Do you know that your 
attitude seems to me to be mean and 
small?” 

Twice Alex started to answer, then gave 
it up. “It is no use,” he exclaimed. “Tf I 
try to say what I feel, I shall criticize your 
whole family attitude, and that will only 
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I don’t want to go into business 


Uncle Harry. 


Oh, 


Chloe only laughed. 
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make you angry. But I do want you to be 
different, little Chloe!” He was smiling 
now. “Hang it, I want you to be a credit 
tome. Haven’t I half brought you up?”’ 

“No,” said Chloe stoutly, “you haven't. 
You were off flirting with other girls in the 
years when you might have been of some 
service to me. And it is where I am differ- 
ent from my family that I am less fine than 
they are. You're all wrong, Alex. Now, 
when we came in tonight, I saw a cousin of 
the girl who gave me this gown, and the 
thought that she might recognize it was 
hateful tome. I hid in my wrap and slipped 
past. But mother would have gone up to 
her and said: ‘Marjorie sent me this! 
Wasn’t it kind of her? Doesn’t it look well?’ 
Don’t you see how much bigger that is, to 
take simply and gladly, as you would give? 
I am going to stop and speak to her on the 
way out, with my wrap all open.” 

His eyes at last were giving her the de- 
ferred reward. ‘But it is paying a price, 
Toto,” he told her. “I would rather earn 
them myself.” 

“Would you rather I earned them?” she 
spoke humorously, as of something impossi- 
ble, and he smiled uncontradictingly as the 
curtain rose. He did not want to drive her 
elbow away again. 

The comedy was all love, love, love. 
Sentiment flowed like a colored tide over 
the footlights, up through the house. Men 
and women drew closer together, imper- 
ceptibly down-stairs, frankly in the gallery. 
Chloe, who had quarreled and made up, 
realized only that she was quite exquisitely 
gay, and that life was good. Once, when she 
turned to smile over some point, Alex’s eyes 
held hers with an odd, new fixity that made 
her heart beat, but when the curtain fell on 
happy embraces, he was his cousinly self. 
He had always taken very dear care of her 
in crowds and streets. 

The April night was warm, and they 
walked home, unenvious of the limousines 
that streamed past, of the lights and music 
of the cafés. Half of youth’s desire for 
those things is the desire for love. These 
two would have denied that they had found 
love. (They were cousins, Chloe always 
explained. “Step-cousins,’”’ Alex added.) 
But they turned from the brightness as con- 
tentedly as though they were happily mar- 
ried. Chloc forgot that Alex was on proba- 
tion. Their old intimacy was back, quick- 
ened and deepened. 

“Wow people do work to have a good 
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time,” she said as they passed a carpeted 
and awninged entrance. “And all the time 
it is just a matter of being with the right 
person. You and I can be as gay sitting on 
the front steps as in a rose-palm-goldfish 
garden with an orchestra and five soloists, 
And crackers and milk on the kitchen-table 
are just as much fun as anything you can 
get at Delmonico’s. People don’t realize it, 
that’s all.” 

Alex was smiling deeply, as thovgh she 
had told him more than she knew. “But 
everybody can’t have the right person, as 
you and I can,” he said. ‘For some there 
isn’t any right person; so they have to have 
sound and color and taste to keep them 
awake.” 

Chloe had flushed. ‘ By right person, I 
mean any one you like to talk with,”’ she 
insisted. 

“Of course. But take that mammoth, 
turquoise-bearing blond who sat just in 
front of us. Do you suppose she ever had 
an interesting conversation in all her fat 
life? It is only people with brains, like you 
and me, who can be just as happy at the 
kitchen-table. With the right person.”’ She 
glanced up quickly, but if he was teasing 
her, there was nothing to show it. 

“But people who haven’t brains do talk, 
and enjoy it,” she maintained. ‘They tell 
their grievances and their quarrels. Women 
on the cars are always saying, ‘And I says 
to her—’” 

“And then some man marries them and 
has to listen to that all his life.” Alex 
squared himself for attack. “TI have no 
patience—” 

“How true!” put in Chloe, and brought 
him down laughing. 

They turned into their dark little corner 
of town, lingering because there was so 
much to say. Where the slip of park di- 
vided the street, they crossed to lean on the 
broken fence and look up into the face of 
Sereno Gage. Chloe had done this all her 
life, but tonight the little act felt newly rich 
and reverential. 

“T could never live very far from here,” 
she said impulsively. ‘It would not be 
home to me if I couldn’t see him every day. 
You don’t know what he means to me.” 

Alex drew closer. ‘Tell me,” he said. 

The old houses were all dark and asleep; 
they stood alone in the beloved presence, 
and from the bit of threadbare sod at their 
feet came a dim April fragrance. Chloe, 
who had kept the quiet heart of a little girl 
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all her twenty years, was filled with a sud- 
den, exquisite sense of change. It was as 
though a bare rod in her hand had blos- 
somed. 

“T have never told any one,” she said. 

“But you can tell me?” His shadow, 
covering her, took her into his big protec- 
tion. She looked up at her father and 
mutely told’ him that she was happy, 
happy. 

“T live with him,” she said slowly, but 
even to Alex she could not go on. That 
secret companionship, their laughter to~- 
gether, her tears against his breast, the un- 
failing wisdom and patience that had helped 
her to grow up were too precious to be 
cheapened by words. “It is what he means 
to all of us,” she said instead. ‘“‘ Without 
this, our family would fall apart. The city 
would swallow us. Standing here, he is like 
a—a fort. We can’t quite be downed. We 
have had dreadful struggles, you know, and 
even mother couldn’t have pulled us through 
without this figure standing up here above 
the crowd.” She turned impetuously, her 
eyes wet. “What can I do to be worthy of 
him? Sometimes it troubles me, Alex. 
Sabra is doing big things, and Ralston is 
trying to. I’m only little Chloe at home! 
Do you suppose he is disappointed?” 

“My dear girl!” Alex took both her 
hands, folding them together. “To be true 
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and generous and not self-seeking—no, he 
isn’t disappointed, little Chloe at home!” 

She drew away, startled, rather breath- 
less. The open portals were swung shut 
with girlish haste. “Well, little Chloe ought 
to be at home this minute,” she declared, 
very brisk and practical. 

“But your father was with us,” Alex said 
excusingly. They parted on the door-step 
with laughter and the usual cousinly hand- 
shake. 

Alex came slowly back to the statue, 
pausing where they had stood, to look long 
and intently into the quiet face. “If you 
had lived, if you had only lived!” he said at 
last, striking the fence with a reckless fist. 
A paling clattered down, and he stooped to 
straighten it. When he rose from his futile 
effort, he found a policeman watching him 
from the sidewalk. 

“’T will all be down before long,”’ the lat- 
ter said, recognizing by Alex’s evening dress 
that his purposes were lawful. 

“Yes, there will have to be a new fence,” 
Alex assented. 

The officer looked dubiously at the wedge 
of precious space. “The traffic is getting 
pretty congested down here,” he said. “I 
guess they’ll be carting the old gentleman 
off one of these days. Good night, sir.” 
And he went slowly on his beat, looking 
right and left for disorder in his realm. 


The next instalment of The Seed of the Righteous will appear in the November issue. 


The Woman’s Problem 
By Charles D. Williams, LL. D. 


NCE upon a time, so an ancient story runs, 

O two sisters were to entertain a famous Guest, 
a great preacher and teacher. 

Martha bustled about, sweeping, dusting, and 


setting out her finest linen, napery, and silver. And 
then she got up the most elaborate ‘course-dinner 
she knew how. For this was her way of doing honor 
to her Guest and showing her love and loyalty. 

Mary went about distrait and dreaming. And 
when the Guest came, she sat at His feet and lis- 
tened to His discourse on high themes. 

When Martha complained of her sister’s neglect 
of household duties, the Teacher replied: “‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful about many things. 
But one thing is needful, and Mary has chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken from her.” 

I confess to a sneaking sympathy with Martha. 
It is natural to “a mere man.” Yet the Teacher’s 
reply strikes at the solution of the eternal “ Woman’s 
problem”; “plain living and high thinking,” the 
simplifying of the material in order to give more 
attention to the intellectual and spiritual. 

Martha was perhaps the original anti-suffragist. 
She believed in “woman’s sphere” and in woman 
confining herself to her sphere. She was a famous 


housekeeper, but I doubt if she was a good home- 
maker. I don’t believe that Lazarus was allowed 
to smoke in the parlor or Mary to litter up the 
library with books and periodicals. 

Mary was doubtless a suffragist, if not a suffra- 
gette. She was a member of all the women’s 
clubs, literary, political, and social. She was a 
devout worshiper and an ardent church-worker. 
But if the housekeeping had been left to her, 
things would have gone at sixes and sevens. 

These are the conditions of the problem. ‘One 
thing is necessary.” Home-making is woman’s 
special vocation. And that means housekeeping 
and requires attention to material details. On the 
other side, particularly today, are enlarging oppor- 
tunities for culture and increasing demands of pub- 
lic interest and service outside the home. To 
reconcile these conditions is the difficult solution of 
the modern woman’s problem. To be a real home- 
maker and not simply a famous housekeeper, to 
keep the hearth-fire burning cheerily and yet not 
neglect culture or even public duty and social 
service, to “serve tables” duly and yet give full 
heed to “the Word of God and to prayer”—this is 
the fine art of woman’s life today. 
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‘““Boo-oo!” said Bookman, Icoking soberish, 
The weather seems to be Octoberish; 
A brisk and nipping go-to-schoolishness 
Now takes the place of summer foolish- 
ness, 
And young tots can't a minute lose all day, 
But have to mind their P's and Q's all 


day!” 


Just here a lad armed book-and-slatefully 
is only = Came scrambling toward the schoolhouse 
rae K latefully, 

His morning toilet deftly finishing 


° 
1 . While he the distance was diminishing. 


His cheeks showed plump and 
pleasant pinkiness, 
His hair a fascinating 


kinkiness: 





Droll was his left eye's 
lurking winkiness, 
But, dears, his little 
brain lacked think- 
iness! 

His teeth were brushed 
to shining pearli- 
ness, 

His only fault was 


lack of earliness. 
(But the result was most 
depressing.) 


Each morn the school- 
bell rang out gongfully, 
And, lifting up their voices 
songfully, 
Prompt scholars warbled loud 
and longfully ! 


“My country “tis,” they'd sing with 
vim, my dears, 
And all were in their seats but 
him, my dears. 
Yes, while with honest zeal they vocalized, 


This poor dear boy had not yet localized! 


His lagging was less due to laziness ‘ 
Than to a kind of heedless haziness; fy fe “he 
His name, I think, had so affected him, with = it, 

That it had dazed and disconnected him. yj 
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For when a babe and 
quite anonymous, 
Some one had named 
him Hieronimous! 
I hope this was not done 
parentally, 
But I'll just say here 
incidentally 
That relatives, when they 
are naming us, 
May well take care lest they are shaming us. 
When patronymics go ancestoring, 
Posterity oft finds them pestering. 
‘Twas so with little Hieronimous, 


Whose case was, as you sec, synonymous. 


But look, my dears, the Kewps are petting him, 
They have a lovely plan for getting him 


To school in time without upsetting him! 


“Dear little Hi,” said Wag. “don't hurry so! 
! 


nding ther y Don't set our tender hearts a-flurry so! 
We Kewps, by swinging on the pendulum, 


p and Qs > 
~y Can keep the hours back no end-ulum! 
; Persuading that old clock to wait for you, 


To hang around at half-past eight for you.” 





Oh, but that schoolroom rang with 
laughter, dears, 
When all perceived ‘twas but 
half-after, dears! 
And while the Kewpies beamed 
deliciously, 
The teacher glanced about suspi- 


ciously. 


Now comes the part you ll find 
surprising, pets, 
This small boy took to early 
rising, pets, 
To hopping up with blithesome 
Kewpidee, 
And trilling tra-la-la and upidee! 
And in these days his punctuality 


Is the chief talk ot his locality. 


L Kindly weisied on 

ithe) clock to wait’, % 
ct t " him Ww 
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' LTHOUGH you will not read this 

until October, I am writing it in 

May. Outside my window the 

birds are singing their love songs, 
all the world is budding and blossoming, 
and the mail this morning brought cards 
of invitation to the weddings of two June 
brides, so why should I, in the midst of all 
this promise of fulfilment, be setting my pen 
to paper to speak of broken hearts? 

Because, my dears, my mail brought me 
something besides the wedding-cards. It 
brought a heart-cry from a girl who was 
to have been a June bride, and who has 
discovered, at the eleventh hour, her lover’s 
unworthiness. And the letter reads: “I 
know I shall never love any other man— 
I am so unhappy. Oh, Virginia, what 
shallI do? Is my life ended?” 

Now, if any of you who read this are so 
sophisticated or shallow that you smile at 
the idea of a broken heart, I ask you to 
turn from this to other pages; you have 
forgotten your youth, and you have no 
right to pry into the secrets of a girl’s soul. 
But for those who believe that love is the 
greatest thing in the world, and who realize 
that there is real tragedy in disillusion, I 
shall speak freely and frankly of this ad- 
venture upon which so many have entered 
with high hopes, and from which they have 
come forth “sore wounded.”’ 

I remember very clearly my childish 
opinion of a woman who stated, quite flip- 
pantly and frivolously, to my mother, upon 
a certain occasion: “‘ My heart is like a rub- 
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The ADVENTURE Gof 
the BROKEN HEARE 


‘ ile i ‘is a slovely thi ins yin our bopas van 
1 Secre now 
beh vo we have no Tepes cial a. 


ber ball. You can’t break it. You can’t 
even dent it. It always rebounds.” 

As I surveyed her, with youthful disap- 
proval, I was convinced that her heart was 
not of rubber, but of stone. She gave an 
effect of hardness; her bright, hard eyes, 
her red, hard cheeks, her thin, hard lips, 
her shining, hard finger-nails, her round, 
hard figure. I felt perfectly sure that my 
own dear mother had a breakable heart, 
and I was glad of it. For it seemed to me 
that the possession of a breakable heart 
must have something to do with the soft- 
ness of my mother’s eyes, the gentleness of 
her voice, the comfortable and comforting 
clasp of her arms. 

I have never had reason to change my 
childish opinion that the women with 
breakable hearts are finer and sweeter than 
the women who have no hearts to break. 
But life has taught me this, that broken 
hearts do not always mean broken lives. 
It has taught me that to these fine and 
sweet women, the fruits of disappointment 
and disillusion are not bitterness but brav- 
ery, not cynicism but serenity. 

It is not easy for the young to see hope 
die; to see love die. Indeed, it is not only 
youth which suffers in the face of such 
catastrophe, but youth has not the philos- 
ophy which age brings to the bearing of sor- 
row, and thus we have the cry of the gir! 
whose letter came in my morning’s mail: 
“Ts my life ended?” 

Oh, my dear, no, it is not ended, it is 
just beginning. Hitherto you have: fol- 
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lowed the flowery path of careless youth, 
but now, at last, you are in the midst of 
that great Adventure which has to do with 
fighting and with failure, but which has to 
do also with victory. 


Once It was the Fashion to Die for Love 


It was once the fashion to die for love. 
Maidens who were disappointed in matters 
of sentiment “shrieked shrilly,’’ swooned, 
and gave up the ghost. There 
was Elaine, for example, who f 
spoke thus of her passing: 


“T take God to record, I \ 


never loved none but Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, nor never 
shall, and sithen it is the 
sufferance of God that I 
shall die for the love of so 
noble a knight, I beseech the 
High Father of Heaven to 
have mercy on my soul.” 

It is thus that Malory puts 
it, and I must confess that 
when I read his frank recital 
of the woes of the Maid of 
Astolat, I can never quite rid 
myself of the feeling that 
Elaine shirked — she could 
not have what she 
wanted, and so, in 
spite of her father’s 
need of her and of her 
brothers’ grief, she 
simply chose the eas- 
iest way, and curled 
up and died! Tenny- 
son’s poetic rendering 
of the tale softens her 
selfishness a bit, and 
casts a halo of tender 
tragedy over the lily 
and the letter, the 
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blind bargeman and the funeral journey 
down the Thames. But I am convinced 
that the methods of Elaine were meet only 
for the days of chivalry, when women 
lived for love and died loving, and when 
men fought for love and died fighting. 
Such despairing cowardice does not fit in 
with the belief of our own time, that life 
is too big and beautiful to be spoiled by any 
one disappointment, no matter how over- 
whelming it may s2em. 

Of course, the thought of life’s 
beauty and bigness may not at first 
ease the ache of one’s heart, it may 
not relieve the intolerable loneliness 
and longing, but I shall ask the girl 
whose letter came this morning only 
this: that she shall give herself time 
to get adjusted, and then let me try 
to show her what others have done, 
men and women who, when hope 
seemed dead, were still able to make 
life “lovely and loveworthy.” 

One of the most touching scenes in 
literature is that in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” where little Ruth Pinch dis- 
covers that her brother Tom is in love 
with a woman who is betrothed to 

another man. When she has tried 
to tell him how sorry she is and 
has wept a little on his shoulder, 
he comforts her: 

***Vou think of me, Ruth, and 
it is very natural that you should, 
as if I were a character in a book, 
and you make it a sort of poetical 
justice that I should, by some 
impossible means or other, come 
at last to marry the person I love. 
But there is a much higher justice 
than poetical justice, my dear, and 
it does not order events upon the 
same principle. People who read 


By trying to realize for herself her dead lover's dream of her, one girl made of love something which 
reached out to all humanity 
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I wonder if men can ever know how much 
some girls suffer when they remember how 
much they gave and how lightly it was 
held. For the kiss, the clasp of the hand, 


the whispered word of love are sacred things 


about heroes in books, and 
choose to make heroes of 
themselves out of books, 
consider it a very fine thing 
to be discontented and 
gloomy and misanthropical, 
and perhaps a little blasphe- 
mous, because they can not 
have everything ordered for their individual 
accommodation. Would you like me to 
become one of that sort of people?’ 

““No, Tom. But still I know,’ she added 
timidly, ‘that this is a sorrow to you in 
your own better way.’ 

“*Tt is a sorrow,’ said Tom, ‘it is sor- 
rowful for me to contemplate my dream, 
which I always knew was a dream, but 
the realities about me are not to blame. 
They are the same as they were. Are my 
words to be harsh, and my looks to be sour, 
and is my heart to grow cold, because there 
has fallen in my way a good and beautiful 
creature whom I can not call my own—?’”’ 

There are those who may think that Tom 
Pinch’s love as compared to Elaine’s was 
as water unto wine, but I am not sure. 
Elaine, had she lived, might have loved 
another. Tom Pinch loved once, and only 
once. His quiet passion had in it the qual- 
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ity of constancy, of undying 
devotion. The love that he 
might have given Mary, he 
translated into love for the 
whole world. He made it 
great and wonderful because 
of the nobility of his own 
fine spirit. 

Then there is Agnes in 
“David Copperfield” who, 
when the man she loved 
married another woman, set 
herself to live out her life 
finely and strongly. She 
made a friend of David's 
child-wife Dora; she was 
David’s friend, and a true 
and good one. She thus dig- 
nified an affection which 
might have seemed undigni- 
fied if she had felt herself 
spurned or set aside. 

It happened that in ‘the 
end David, having lost Dora, 
came back to Agnes, to find 

inspiration in the stedfast and 

serene qualities which he had 

failed to appreciate in the days 

when he was blinded by the 

charms of the child-sweetheart 

whose curls had caught his boy- 
ish fancy. 


His Lady of Dreams 


% But in real life, as Tom Pinch 

has said, things do not always 

work out by the rules of poet- 

ical justice: mistakes are made which are 

never rectified, love is given which is never 

returned, sorrow comes and loneliness, and 

it is the sweet and tender natures which 
suffer most keenly. 

It is not only in stories, however, that 
men and women have risen above their 
dead hopes to heights of serenity and hap- 
piness. There is Mildred, for example, 
whose lover died two weeks before her 
wedding. All of Mildred’s lovely lingerie 
had to be put away, her wedding gown 
folded and shut in a box to grow yellow and 
creased, her wedding gifts had to be re- 
turned, the little house, furnished with 
such high hopes, dismantled and closed, 
and, amid the wreck of her hopes, Mildred 
had to adjust herself to a new attitude to- 
ward her future. For two years she had 
looked forward to marriage, to a home, and 
a husband’s protection. She had held in 
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her heart the thought of a fireside and 
smiling children’s faces, and now suddenly 
she saw ahead of her—loneliness. The 
Greatest Gift in the World had been given 
her, and it had been taken away. And 
like Elaine, she felt, “I never loved none 
other—and never shall.” She wanted to 
die, but she could not. The way was dark 
—her soul dead within her. 

Then, suddenly, light came. She had 
been reading her lover’s letters ‘in the si- 
lence of her own room. She had wept until 
it seemed to her that there were no more 
tears toshed. And one sentence challenged 
her, ‘‘Whatever comes, you will always be 
my lady of dreams.” 

She realized that she was not living up to 
her lover’s expectations. She knew that 
he had believed her brave and unselfish and 
fine. These qualities belonged to his 
“dream-lady.” His idea for himself and 
for his bride had been that they might grow 
mentally and spiritually, and that the world 
might be better because they had lived and 
loved. 

So Mildred, from that moment, resolved 
to be all that her lover had dreamed that 
she might be. She made him still a part 
of her life, but not in any morbid sense. 
She did not shut herself up with his picture 
and his letters, to weep. She did not waste 
hours in heartrending visits ie 
to the cemetery. She read 
the books which they would 
have read together, she in- 
terested herself in the char- 
ities with which she knew he 
would have been in sympa- 
thy. She made friends of 
those with whom he would 
have wanted her to be 
friendly. She made of love 
something which reached 
out and enfolded all human- 
ity. And, at last, out of 
this love, she found work 
to do. Almost timidly at 
first, but with increasing 
confidence, she wrote stories 
for her dream-children; and 
real children, reading them, 
and recognizing the mother- 
heart of the author, gave 
to her an unquestioning 
adoration, which helped to 
Satisfy her craving for af- 
fection. 

Mildred is still a young 


Sylvia says: “I am done with men. 
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woman, but she is busy and happy. . It is 
useless to question the quality of her hap- 
piness, or to ask, ‘Is this enough?” We 
must not look at things as they might have 
been, but as they are.-,What the: future 
holds for Mildred none of us may know; but 
whatever happens she will have made life 
big and beautiful for herself and for others, 
and she will have realized to the utmost 
the dreams of the man who loved her. 


Are All Men Fickle? 


There is, however, a sadder story than 
Mildred’s, and it is the story of Sylvia, 
whose dream of love was shattered not by 
death, but by the inconstancy of the man 
who, having wooed her affection by the 
most ardent pursuit, found his love cooling 
when he had won her devotion. 

Sylvia grows cynical and sarcastic as 
she discusses it: “All men are fickle, Vir- 
ginia,” is her bitter assertion. “I was not 
easily won, you know that. He seemed 
so sincere! How could I guess that he was 
simply eager for conquest?” 

I hardly dared put the question, but I did. 
“Ts it your heart or your pride that is 
hurt, Sylvia?” 

And then I was sorry that I had said it, 
for Sylvia began to cry with real anguish. 
“Tsn’t pride a part of a woman’s love, 


But that is not true, and 


They are all alike.” 
you know it, and I know it; for there are truly noble knights on life's highroad 
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Virginia?”’ she asked, when shecould speak. 
“T was so glad to be loved as I thought he 
loved me—I was so proud.” 

“But what of your lover, Sylvia, did you 
find him really loveworthy? Did you find 
tenderness, strength, constancy?” 

Then she said, very low: “You know I 
did not, Virginia, but the hard part of it is 
this, that such a man should have it in 
his power so to—humiliate me. If I had 
been rich, would he have dared? Or if 
I had been beautiful, would he?” 

It was all out now, all the distrust of her 
own charms, of which a little while ago she 
had been so sweetly and girlishly secure. 

“Sylvia, dear,” I said, “listen. No girl, 
no matter how attractive or beauti- 
ful, can hold the type of man who 
is keen for conquest. He is always 
in pursuit, and if you had married 
him, he would have still pursued, 
not you, but some other. And so 
you have, most fortunately, escaped. 

It is for you to hold up your head 
and thank God.” 

But Sylvia is not ready to be 
thankful. “I am done with men. 

Oh, Virginia, can’t you see that it 
makes me feel—common—to have 
given so much?” 

I wonder if men can ever know 
how some girls suffer at such 
moments. The 
kiss, the clasp of the 
hand, the broken, 
whispered word of 
love are sacred 
things; the hurt, the 
heart-breaking part 
of it, is to have 
thrown them away 
upon one who “never 
will know, and never 
will understand.” 

And so Sylvia 
says: ‘I am done 
with men. They 
are all alike.” 

But that is not 
true, and you know 
it, and I know it. And I think that deep in 
her heart Sylvia knows it. For there are 
true men, and good men, and fine men, just 
as there are true women, and good women, 
and fine women. Would you want all 
femininity judged by the hardness of Becky 
Sharp, or by the wickedness of Lady Mac- 
beth, or by the weakness of Goethe’s 


in Girlhood 


Gretchen? Then why judge all men by the 
weakness, and hardness, and wickedness of 
one? 

And there is this for all girls to remember, 
girls like Sylvia and like the one whose 
letter came in my morning’s mail: your life 
is your own. It does not belong to any one 
else. It does not belong to the man who 
has disappointed you. You gave your love 
to aman whom you thought stedfast and 
true, a knight in shining armor, ready always 
to unsheathe his sword in your defense. 
That he has proved but a weakling with 
a broken lance is, indeed, sad; but since 
you know him as he is, you must turn from 
the path which you have traveled together 

and go on alone, sturdily and 
stanchly, remembering always 
that there are other and braver 
knights to be met on the high- 
road. 

Because your life is your own, 
no one can spoil it. It is there 
before you with all its possi- 
bilities. What are you going to 
do with it? Are you going to 
let it be shadowed by your past? 
Or are you going to see ahead of 
you a great light which shall 
illumine your future, the light 
of Perfect Love? 

Perfect Love has, of course, to 
do with imperfect people; its per- 
fection is in its sincerity, and con- 
stancy, and truth, its sympathy 

and understanding. 
The thing which 
should break your 
heart is not that you 
have lost your lover, 
but that you have 
lost your belief in 
the rightness of life. 
You think now that 
things are very 
wrong. You must 
help to make them 
right, and I should 
be very glad if any 
advice of mine 
might help you. I have had many letters 
lately from girls—such brave letters, some 
of them, and all of them beautiful in their 
striving toward ideals. I am finding many 
good comrades as I adventure with you. 
And those of you who can hardly see the 
path because of your tears are nearest my 
heart. I want to hear from you. May I? 


The next Adventure, The Quest for Friends, will appear in the November issue. 





“Look out, he’s going mad!" jeered the playfellows of a boy who had been bitten by a dog. Years later he 


became afflicted with periodic convulsions resembling hydrophobia symptoms. 


Hypnosis showed 


that the childhood suggestion persisted in his subconsciousness and caused the trouble 
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Some of the things that science has to tell us from time to time seem more like fiction than fact. 
Especially are the medico-psychologists prone to come forth with some startling new theory. Their 
latest pronouncements are indeed unusual and have an important bearing on the treatment of a number 


of adult mental derangements. 


This article gives in popular form the results of this very recent and 


profound psycho-analytic research. Parents will find here many suggestions of value in rearing their 
own children; for it requires but a reading of the pages that follow to show of what great importance 
it is that children should be rigorously protected from the fears and frights so common to childhood. 


HERE came one day to the con- 
sulting-room of an eminent New 
England specialist in the treat- 
ment of nervous and mental 
diseases a well-dressed, extremely intelligent- 
looking young man, who to all appearances 
was in the best of health. Any layman 
and many a physician would have taken it 
for granted that he was merely making a 
call in the interest of some friend, but the 
trained eye of the specialist, Dr. Boris 
Sidis, detected in his glance a deep under- 
current of morbid anxiety, and he was not 
at all surprised when his visitor said, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, I wish you would examine me and tell 
me positively whether I am insane or not.” 
“And why,” Dr. Sidis smiled sympa- 
thetically at him, “should you think you 
may be insane?” 
“For one thing, because I have only 


lately been released from an asylum, to which 
my relatives had me committed; for an- 
other, because of the terrible mental agony 
I am in all the time.” 

The whole expression of the young man’s 
face altered, as he continued: “It may seem 
strange, perhaps incredible to you, but 
I am haunted day and night by a feeling 
that I have committed an unpardonable 
sin, and am doomed to suffer tortures in 
hell for all eternity. Just what the sin is, 
I do not know. I am unable to name it 
even to myself. I have tried desperately 
to explain away my insensate terror, but 
forever I seem to hear ringing in my ears 
the fearful words: ‘Doomed! Doomed to 
eternal damnation!’ I would give any- 
thing if I could escape from the terror that 
overwhelms me, and that has absolutely 
incapacitated me for the duties of life.” 


451 
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His manner no less than his words roused 
in the specialist’s mind the gravest suspicion 
that he was indeed dealing with a madman. 
Questioning his patient closely, however, 
he found that he was far above the average 
in general intelligence, and was perfectly 
normal on every point except the “eternity 
of torture,”’ that he deemed was in store for 
him. And when, following the question- 
ing, a rigorous medical and psychological 
examination failed to disclose any signs of 
true organic insanity, Dr. Sidis felt justified 
in saying: 

“T do not think you are really insane, and 
I believe I can cure you, but if I am to do 
so, we must first ascertain just why you 
imagine you have sinned so greatly. A 
hysterical obsession such as yours seems to 
be is always rooted in some actual occur- 
rence of an exceptionally distressing char- 
acter. Can you recall anything that par- 
ticularly alarmed or shocked you before 
you began to entertain this idea of the un- 
pardonable sin?” 

The young man thought earnestly for 
a few minutes before he replied: “I can 
recall nothing of the sort. You see, I have 
worried this way almost since my boyhood.” 

“Then it must have been in boyhood that 
the seeds of your trouble were sown. The 
chances are that you are suffering from what 
might be called an ingrowing memory. 
Something in boyhood or childhood greatly 
distressed you, you have seemingly for- 
gotten it completely, yet in reality it has 
remained subconsciously in your mind, to 
give rise to your unfortunate obsession. 
In order to overcome this we must get at 
and suggest away the latent memory- 
image.” 

“But how can this be done?” 

“By several methods. Hypnotism is 
one, another is a method called hypnoid- 
ization. By it one is put in a half-wak- 
ing, half-sleeping state, during which sub- 
conscious memories tend to rise above the 
threshold of consciousness, exactly as they 
do in dreams.” 

In fact, by the use of the hypnoidal 
method Dr. Sidis made several important 
and interesting discoveries regarding his 
patient. He found that as a mere child 
he had suffered to an unusual extent from 
fear of the dark and of the mysterious, so 
common among children; and he also found 
that this fear had been intensified and given 
definite direction by certain episodes in 
early life. In especial there emerged during 


the hypnoidal state, and with painful vivid- 
ness, the long-forgotten memory-image of 
an elderly woman, who, when the patient 
was only five years old, had impressed on 
him, as part of his religious instruction, the 
doctrine of hell and eternal punishment, and 
had described to him with exuberant en- 
thusiasm the torments awaiting him if he 
were not good enough to be saved. 

“T can see her now,” he told Dr. Sidis, 
“leaning forward and lecturing me, with 
finger pointed to’ emphasize her words. 
How frightened I was! I dared not sleep 
in the dark, and every night I used to con- 
jure up fearful punishments for the sins 
I had committed during the day.” 

Further hypnoidal revelations made it 
evident that the terror thus struck into the 
heart of the child had been the real start- 
ing-point for the obsession of adult life, an 
obsession which, it is pleasant to be able 
to add, disappeared with the destruction by 
appropriate suggestion of the baneful mem- 
ory-images responsible for it. 

On another occasion the same specialist 
was consulted by a middle-aged woman 
who sought relief from a peculiar ‘‘ phobia,” 
or abnormal dread, which, she explained, 
had been steadily increasing with the lapse 
of time. 

“As you know,” she said to Dr. Sidis, 
“there are a good many people who have 
an uncontrollable and extreme dislike for 
dogs or cats. My trouble is something of 
that sort. I can not bear the sight of 
chickens. If one happens to cross my path, 
I tremble, my blood runs cold, and I feel 
positively nauseated. Of course, living in 
a city as I do, this would not inconvenience 
me so much were it not that exactly the 
same thing occurs if I am touched by any- 
thing feathery. As a result I lead, and have 
led for years, a miserable existence. I dare 
not venture into any crowded place where 
hats are worn, for fear that a feather on 
a hat may touch me. For the same reason 
I am afraid to go on street-cars or railway- 
trains. Most of my time is spent in soli- 
tude at home, and, oh, unless something is 
done to rid me of this strange dread, I know 
I shall go mad.” 

“Do you know of any reason, any hap- 
pening in your past, that would account for 
this special dread of chickens and feathers?”’ 

“T do not. I have often asked myself 
the same question. I am certain there is 
no real reason for my fear.” 

Nevertheless, put into the hypnoidal 
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state and questioned anew, it speedily 
developed that her phobia was by no means 
so irrational as it seemed. In fact, it was 
directly traced to an unpleasant episode of 
early childhood. 

“Mother and I are sitting at the door of 
our old home on the farm,” she related. 
“Tt is evening and quite dark. Not a 
breath of air is stirring; everything is silent. 
All at once there comes a strange flapping 
sound, and something soft and fluffy strikes 
me in the face. It is a living, fluttering 
thing. I lose consciousness.” 

“Go on,” said Dr. Sidis encouragingly. 
“What next?” 

“When I am conscious again, I hear 
mother scolding my brother. The thing 
that struck me was a chicken he had thrown 
fora joke. It,is no joke tome. I can not 
sleep all night, but lie in my bed shivering 
and trembling.” 

“And do you still think of this fright?”’ 

“Not when I am awake, but I often dream 
about it.” 


The overzealous efforts of an old lady to im- 
press on a boy's mind the tortures of hell-fire 
and eternal punishment caused the little fellow 
to develop in maturer years an overpowering 
sense of having committed an unpardonable sin. 
Freedom from the obsession came only through 


the efforts of a psycho-analyst MONE - 
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In other words, as the physician clearly 
perceived, this shock of her childhood days 
had not really been torgotten, but had re- 
mained subconsciously in her memory, and 
was testifying to its continued existence 
by the seemingly inexplicable dread of 
chickens and feathers. 

Again, there was brought to the Boston 
City Hospital a young man afflicted not 
with any obsessive idea or phobia, but with 
peculiar spasmodic convulsions, lasting 
a minute or so at a time, with intervals of 
not more than thirty seconds between each 
attack. The physicians in attendance made 
an immediate diagnosis of “Jacksonian 
epilepsy,” and subjected him to an anti- 
epileptic treatment, seemingly without re- 
sult until, at the end of a week, the con- 
vulsions abruptly ceased, and the patient 
left the hospital. A year later he again 
applied to be treated for precisely the same 
kind of symptoms, and, as before, these 
lasted for a week, when they terminated ap- 
parently of their own accord. A third 
time, again at the expiration of a year, the 
young man appeared at the hospital, suf- 
fering from spasmodic convulsions. This 
time, as good fortune would have it, his 
case was called to the attention of the two 
foremost American psychopathologists, Dr. 
Sidis and Dr. Morton Prince. Questioned 
by them, he stated that for five years he 
had been troubled in this singular way, 
the attacks occurring in the month of 
January. The rest of the year, he declared, 
he was not in bad health. 

Suspecting that his case 
was really one of hysteria 
rather than epilepsy, and 
consequently that it was 
the result of a severe emo- 

tional shock he 
had experi- 
enced at some 
time in his 
earlier life, Dr. 
Sidis and Dr. 
Prince sought to 
obtain from him a 
full account of his 
history. He an- 
swered their ques- 
tions readily 
enough, but could 
recall nothing of 
especial signifi- 
cance, excepting 
that, when a boy 
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in Russia, he had once had a great fright 
when passing a cemetery alone at night. He 
remembered this fright only dimly, stating 
that he had fainted, and had been very ill 
for a week or so afterward. 

The physicians then hypnotized him and 
once more questioned him about the inci- 
dents of his early life, particularly about the 
fright of which he had just spoken. Now he 
remembered it in perfect detail; he seemed 
even to be living through the distressing 
experience, in which, while going along the 
lonely country road past the cemetery, he 
had heard a noise which gave him the idea 
that somebody or something, pessibly a 
“ghost,” was pursuing him. He had 
thought to gain safety by flight, but to his 
horror his feet had seemed rooted to the 
ground; shrieking with fear, he had fallen 
unconscious and had been taken home by 
some neighbors who found him lying in the 
road. He had soon regained his senses, but 
had been troubled for a week with exactly 
the spasmodic convulsions which in later 
life had become periodical with him on the 
anniversary of the fright at the cemetery. 

Infact, Dr. Prince and Dr. Sidis found that 
at any time, merely by hypnotizing him and 
recalling the cemetery incident to his mind, 
they could bring on a convulsive attack. 
To them this meant that the whole trouble 
was functional rather than organic; that 
it had its roots in the subconscious memories 
associated with the boyhood fright; and 
that the eradication of these by suggestive 
treatment would result in a permanent cure. 
This, happily, proved-to be the case. 

Now, I have detailed these three instances 
from recent medical practise because they 
bring out clearly certain facts which are 
by no means so well known as they ought 
to be. All over the world are men and 
women suffering as these poor people did 
from weird obsessions, abnormal dreads, 
and even distressing bodily symptoms, the 
causes of which are not physical at all, but 
lie deep in the subconscious recesses of the 
mind. Always, when such cases come under 
the observation of psychologically trained 
physicians like Dr. Prince and Dr. Sidis, 
it is found that the symptoms manifested 
are inseparably linked with some emotional 
shock; and frequently, as in the instances 
cited, they are found to be the direct result 
of frights and worries occurring far back 
in childhood. Often, too, investigation 
has shown that even when the shock im- 
mediately responsible for the disease- 


symptoms occurs not in childhood, but in 
later life, its dire power as a creator of ill 
health is largely due to the fact that there 
is already present in the mind a subcon- 
scious overload of childhood fears. A man, 
for example, is in a railway wreck, escapes 
without apparent injury, but a few days 
afterward develops a “hysterical paraly- 
sis.’ Why should he be thus affected when 
other men in precisely the same situation 
experience no ill effects whatever? 

The usual and, so far as it goes, absolutely 
correct answer is that the paralysis is due 
to his excessive “‘suggestibility.” But why 
is he so suggestible that the mere idea that 
train wrecks cause paralysis results in his 
actually becoming paralyzed? Partly, no 
doubt, the fault rests with some inborn 
temperamental weakness. Evidence is rap- 
idly accumulating, however, to indicate 
that this of itself would count for little 
were it not that he has already experienced, 
especially in his childhood days, a succession 
of emotional shocks that have had a lasting 
and disintegrating effect on his nature. 

So frequently is this found to be the case 
that some medical psychologists regard all 
psychopathic maladies as the disastrous 
consequences of early stresses and partic- 
ularly of fears originating during the first 
years of life. On this point Dr. Sidis is 
especially emphatic, as may be judged from 
his explicit statement: 

“T may assert without hesitation that the 
sole source of psychopathic affections is the 
fear-instinct, the overdevelopment of which 
in early childhood predisposes to all forms 
of functional psychosis and neurosis. The 
fear-instinct of itself is not harmful or ab- 
normal, being rooted in the impulse of self- 
preservation; it is, in fact, one of the earliest 
instincts shown by the human child. Gen- 
erally it is properly subordinated and inhib- 
ited by education and environment. But 
under certain conditions of training it is 
not inhibited; it is even overdeveloped. 
Then it forms the soil wherein all sorts of 
psychopathic troubles grow luxuriantly. 
Invariably, when I fully analyze the mental 
states of my patients, I find their attacks 
developing, directly or indirectly, out of 
this primitive, instinctive fear of early 
childhood, fear of unfamiliar things, fear 
of the dark, fear of the mysterious, and 
so forth.” 

In other. words, the modern medical 
psychologist is inclining more and more 
to the belief that if parents paid closer 
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attention to the emotional 
sides of their children’s 
natures, if, on the one 
hand, they took precau- 
tions to protect them from 
unusually alarming sights 
and sounds, and on the 
other hand made it a point 
to develop in them the 
virtues of courage and 
self-control, little would 
be heard of the functional 
nervous and mental dis- 
orders that at present are 
so wide-spread. And as- 
suredly, apart from the 
indirect evidence in sup- 
port of this view afforded 
by such cases as those 
narrated above, there are 
numerous instances on 
record demonstrating con- 
clusively the réle played 
by parental ignorance and 
neglect in the causation of 
psychopathic ills. 

Exceptionally impres- 
sive, but after all quite 
typical, is a case reported 
by Dr. H. W. Miller, of 
Washington. It is the 
case of a young man of 
eighteen, who for some 
years had been afflicted 
at intervals of six months 
with convulsions some- 
what resembling the 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Several of his 
relatives, particularly his mother, believed 
that his malady actually was a peculiar 
form of hydrophobia, as it had first set in 
following an attack by a dog when the 
patient was a boy of twelve. : 

“The dog bit him on the leg,” his mother 
explained to Dr. Miller, “and at first it was 
thought everything would be well, as the 
wound was trifling and healed nicely. But 
unexpectedly, two weeks later, he had a 
strange convulsive fit. The doctor I called 
in told me he was afraid it meant hydro- 
phobia; and sure enough, the next day, 
when I offered him some water as a test, 
he became rigid, drew back, and his face 
was distorted with horror. The following 
day he had three convulsive attacks, and 
the next day acted wildly, running around 
the room on his hands and feet, crawling 
under my bed, and looking at me in a 


faint away. 
regularly once a year. 


The fright at passing a cemetery alone on a gloomy night caused a little Russian boy to 
Years later in America he became the victim of convulsions that recurred 


These. the psycho-analyist found. were the direct outgrowth of 


the childhood fright—and came each year on its anniversary 


strange, doglike way. Since then he has had 
similar attacks every January and July.” 
Suspecting immediately that the mother 
had become panic-stricken, and had herself 
impressed on her son the belief that he would 
inevitably develop hydrophobia as a result 
of the bite, Dr. Miller questioned her closely, 
but without much result. He then ques- 
tioned the patient, who declared that he had 
only the vaguest recollection of the circum- 
stances attending the onset of his trouble. 
Under hypnosis, however, it soon developed 
that he had an exceedingly vivid and detailed 
remembrance of all that had occurred in the 
fortnight between the attack by the dog 
and the first outbreak of convulsions. 
His mother, it appeared, had from the start 
expressed freely a fear that hydrophobia 
would follow. He himself had been greatly 
frightened, especially as he had often heard 
his mother and other people speak of the 
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appalling results that sometimes grew out 
of dog-bites. His fears were increased by 
the attitude of his playmates at school, who, 
after he had been treated for the bite, 
teased him by telling him that he would 
surely lose his mind. Several times a day 
they would make in his hearing such remarks 
as, “Look out, he’s going to bite you!” 
and, “He’s going mad!” 

In short, the patient’s recollections, as 
revived during hypnosis, satisfied Dr. Miller 
that it was simply a case of hysteria, the 
“suggestions” of the mother and of the 
playmates having taken root in his mind 
and given rise to disease-symptoms for 
no other reason than the lack of preliminary 
training to inhibit the fear-instinct in a 
boy who was naturally super-impression- 
able. The persistence of the symptoms 
through so many years Dr. Miller was like- 
wise inclined to attribute, in some measure 
at all events, to the mother’s often ex- 
pressed conviction that there would be a 
recurrence of the convulsions every six 
months. He therefore, besides treating 
his patient by hypnotic suggestion and 
“psychic re-education,” advised him to 
leave home for a while so as to escape the 
contagion of his mother’s erroneous no- 
tions. The acceptance of this advice, 
coupled with the force of the strong “coun- 
ter-suggestions” given while he was hyp- 
notized, resulted in a perfect cure. 

Another Washington specialist, Dr. T. A. 
Williams, had as a patient a girl who, be- 
sides being in a general “nervous” condi- 
tion, was afflicted with peculiar morbid 
movements of her mouth and _ hands. 
She was incessantly making a smacking 
noise with her lips and whenever she walked 
would bend over and: touch the floor with 
her finger-tips. It was found that her 
mother, an unusually conscientious woman, 
had begun, while the patient was still a 
very small child, to impress on her the sin- 
fulness of doing harm to the least of God’s 
creatures. So urgently did she stress this 
doctrine that her daughter gradually de- 
veloped an abnormal fear that she might 
inadvertently commit some act harmful 
to those about her. While in this mood 
she happened to hear that the breath ex- 
haled by people had a noxious quality, 
poisoning the air. In that case, she sub- 
consciously told herself, it would cer- 
tainly be harmful to others. Yet one must 
breathe to live. In this dilemma she hit 
upon what seemed to her a happy way 
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out. Her mother had often “kissed her 
hand to make it well.” Why could she 
not kiss her own breath to make it non- 
injurious to other people? Hence the 
peculiar smacking of the lips, which really 
was symbolic of the “healing kiss.” Sim- 
ilarly, the bending forward and touching 
with the fingers proved on psychological 
examination to be symbolical of the “heal- 
ing touch” against possible injury to the 
floor or any small animate beings on it. 

Again, Dr. Williams was once consulted 
with regard to a boy who suddenly had 
begun to have hallucinations of seeing 
snakes and wild animals. He had these 
hallucinations only when alone, being quite 
free from them when with his parents. 
Inquiry developed the significant fact that 
from his infancy his mother had been uneasy 
and overanxious about him whenever he 
was out of her sight, that she or his father 
had always put him to bed, and that one 
or the other of them would remain in the 
room until he fell asleep. 

The result of all this, as Dr. Williams saw 
it, was little by little to imbue the youngster 
with a vague but lively fear that some dread- 
ful consequences might befall him if his 
elders were not with him. Out of this idea 
his hallucinations had developed and could 
be permanently dispelled only by a radical 
readjustment of his parents’ attitude and 
conduct, whereby the boy would gain needed 
lessons in self-reliance and _ self-control. 
To this end Dr. Williams laid out a pro- 
gram for gradually accustoming him to go 
out alone, fall asleep alone, and so on, and 
this program being faithfully followed, the 
over-imaginative lad was ere long trans- 
formed into a healthy, manly little fellow. 

In these cases, it will be observed, the 
psychopathic symptoms became well de- 
veloped while the victims still were young. 
But in the great majority of cases all that 
appears, perhaps for years, is a more or less 
noticeable nervousness. Nevertheless, even 
when the obsession, phobia, or whatever 
it may be, does not manifest itself until far 
in adult life, it often is possible to trace its 
beginnings to childhood fears superinduced 
by the folly, or worse, of parents. 

I know of one unusually complicated 
case in which the patient, an immigrant 
from Poland, was both mentally and physi- 
cally afflicted. Mentally he suffered from 
abnormal fear of the dead; he would walk 
miles to avoid passing a cemetery and could 
not be induced to attend a funeral. Physi- 
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cally his trouble took the form of frequent 
attacks of excessive shivering, accompanied 
by sensations of such extreme cold that 
even in the summer-time he would have 
to wrap himself in many blankets. 

This state of affairs continued until, 
after a number of physicians had vainly tried 
to cure him, he came under the care of one 
familiar with the discoveries of modern 
medical psychology. It was then found, 
thanks to the strange power of hypnotism 
as an aid in recalling events of the distant 
past, that as a child the patient’s mind had 
been filled by his superstitious mother with 
all kinds of ghost-stories and “tales of 
wandering lost souls and of spirits of dead 
people hovering about the churchyard,” 
and that after thus saturating him with 
extravagant fancies his mother, when he 
was not yet nine years old, had once placed 
the cold hand of a corpse on his naked chest 
as a “cure” for some slight ailment. With 
the recital of these facts his physician no 
longer marveled at his abnormal fear of the 
dead and his hysterical shivering, nor did 
he longer find difficulty in applying the 
proper psychotherapeutic treatment to 
put an end to both the fear and the shiv- 
ering. 

Again and again, it should be added, 
medical psychologists 
find this common prac- 
tise of telling ghost- 
stories to young 


In the hypnoidal state a woman recalled that when 
she regained consciousness in childhood after a fright 
her mother was scolding a brother for throwing a 
live chicken suddenly in her face. Though she had 
forgotten the incident, and was now middle-aged. 
the sight of a chicken made her blood run cold PAGINEL + 


‘children responsible for grave nervous trou- 


bles in later years. An allied and fully 
as frequent causal factor is emphasis on 
those elements in religious instruction which 
were so disastrous in the case of the young 
man tormented by the obsession of the un- 
pardonable sin. There is even reason for 
suggesting that such topics as hell and the 
devil should form no part of the religious 
education of the very young. As one of our 
ablest medical psychologists has said to me 
more than once in discussing educational 
problems: 

“The childish mind is naturally prone to 
be unduly impressed by the awe-inspiring, 
the mysterious, and the horrible. If you 
talk to the child about ghosts, evil spirits, 
Satan, the abode of the wicked, and the 
punishment of sin, you may rest assured 
that you run grave danger of exciting the 
child’s imagination in an unhealthful way. 
Thence will result an excessive develop- 
ment of the fear-instinct, and the feeble 
personality of the child forthwith reacts 
badly to its environment. If the result 
be no actual disease, it is pretty sure to be 
some serious defect in character. 

“For the same reason the practise in- 
dulged in by many parents and nurses of 
frightening children to make them good, 
can not be too severely condemned. You 
may, indeed, make them good by this means, 
but you are also likely to make them soft, 
timid weaklings, poor cowardly creatures, 

when you do not 
make them psy- 
chopathic wrecks. 
Do not delude 
yourself with the 
idea that they are 
certain to outgrow 
the fears of their 
childhood. On 
the contrary, noth- 
ing is more certain 
than the truth of 
the words of that 
great Italian phys- 
iologist, Angelo 
Mosso, ‘Every 
ugly thing told 
to the child, every 
shock, every fright 
given him, will 
remain like minute 
splinters in the 
flesh to torture him 
all his life long.’” 
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By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Dereorvation by- Edward Wilson 





There must in heaven be many industries 
And occupations, varied, infinite; 

Or heaven could not be heaven. What gracious tasks 
The Mighty Maker of the universe 

Can offer souls that have prepared on earth 

By holding lovely thoughts and fair desires! 
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Art thou a poet to whom words come not? 

A dumb composer of unuttered sounds, 
Ignored by fame and to the world unknown? 
Thine may be, then, the mission to create 
Immortal lyrics and immortal strains, 

For stars to chant together as they swing 


About the holy center where God dwells. 


Hast thou the artist instinct with no skill 

To give it form or color? Unto thee 

It may be given to paint upon the skies 
Astounding dawns and sunsets, framed by seas 
And mountains; or to fashion and adorn 

New faces for sweet pansies and new dyes 

To tint their velvet garments. Oftentimes 
Methinks behind a beauteous flower I see, 

Or in the tender glory of a dawn, 

The presence of some spirit who has gone 

Into the place of mystery, whose call, 
Imperious and compelling, sounds for all 

Or soon or late. So many have passed ea 
So many with ambitions, hopes, and aims 
Unrealized, who could not be content 

As idle angels even in paradise. 

The unknown Michelangelos who lived 

With thoughts on beauty bent while chained to toil 
That gave them only bread and burial— 

These must find waiting in the world of space 
The shining timbers of their splendid dreams, 
Ready for shaping temples, shrines, and towers, 
Where radiant hosts may congregate to raise 
Their glad hosannas to the God Supreme. 

And will there not be gardens glorious, 

And mansions all embosomed among blooms, 
Where heavenly children reach out loving arms 
To lonely women who have been denied 

On earth the longed-for boon of motherhood? 








































Surely God has provided work to do 
For souls like these, and for the weary, rest. 

















Letters From 
a Mother to 


Her Son 
By Marie Van Vorst 
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Y dear Boy: 

Your father was very fond of 
writing letters. I used to think 
that he liked it better than any- 

thing, and I coaxed 

him, when I could, 

to write all mine! I 

can’t do that any 

more, and so I must 

write to you. [ am 

not a good _ cor- 

respondent. Most of 

my friends stay at 

home. Once when 

father was away and > 
Ireceived five letters vA 
from him in one day, is, 
I laughed and told 

him I wondered how he had any time for 
business, as he seemed to be always writing 
to me! 

I am writing to you, John, from my own 
room in the old house—from home. If 
every woman loved her home as I do mine, 
there wouldn’t be any restless women, 
there wouldn’t be so many trip tickets sold. 
I can’t understand why any one wants to 
travel when one can have the best there is at 
home. Right here, in the house, under my 
hand, is pretty nearly everything I can 
possibly want; your father looked out for 
that, and little by little found out every 
wish I had and realized all my dreams. 

When you were in college, you used to 
say, ‘Mother hardly ever writes to me.” 
Well, dear, it didn’t seem really necessary. 
Dad told you everything, and he wrote so 
well. I can’t remember the time when he 
didn’t have something worth writing or 
telling. Do you remember how we used to 
sit and laugh at his stories, dear? Do you 
remember how we used to love to have him 
tell about things when he came back after a 
little business trip? Some one told me once 
that he. was the best informed man on the 
block. “That was when we were living in 


wos 
as 
hy ? John, I don't want you to think that I don't 
feel safe about you. That's not true. Just the 
same, it's only since you went to live in New 
York that I have had this feeling, “I believe 
I'll write to John” 


Toledo, and when we came to live 

in Sioux City every one said he 
—— was the brightest man in town. 
Ny I was thinking yesterday, when 
I sat out on the porch, how your father had 
created this home for me and how I love it 
for that reason. When we moved here, your 
father had just begun to be a successful man. 
But we couldn’t have everything we wanted 
at once, John. First came the parlor furni- 
ture, then the dining-room, and little by 
little he got all the things I had ever said I 
wanted—the things we used to talk about 
in Toledo, when we lived up-stairs in a 
duplex cottage, right by the railroad. 

I think it’s a lovely thing for a man to 
give a woman everything she’s ever wished 
for. Of course, John, you wouldn’t be 
expected to do that for your mother; but 
some day there may be another woman 
you'll want to do things for, and you can’t 
do too much. Your father felt so. Fora 
great many years after we were married, a 
day never passed without his sending me up 
some little thing—flowers, or a book, 
something or other; and I put a stop to it 
only when the time came for you to go 
away to college. 

You never knew it, John, but when you 
went to Harvard things were very hard 
with your father. Boys never know just 
what sacrifices fathers make; I guess they 
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are never told. Your father was proud. 
He didn’t want you to know about the 
hard times, or what we had to give up so 
that you could have the best. One thing I 
told him he could let up on, and that was 
the little presents that he made to me. 
He didn’t want to, but he did. 

I don’t suppose there is much in this 
house, John, that differs from the other 
houses of its kind in the different cities, yet 
somehow, it seems to me that there’s not 
another house like it in the world. It is the 
home a woman made for the man she loved; 
it is the home a man made for the woman he 
loved, and I guess it is the right kind of 
surroundings to bring a boy up in. I guess 
it is the right kind of a place for a man and a 
woman to be happy in. 

The other day Mary Stiles came in to 
spend a few minutes with me. She said, 
“T wonder what there is about this room 
that makes it so perfectly lovely.” 

She said it just as she came in the door- 
way and stood there, laughing as she said it, 
and I could not help answering her, ‘‘ Well, 
I guess it is because there is a perfectly 
lovely girl in it, Mary.”’ But she said, “ No,” 
laughing. You remember her laugh, John, 
that little, crinkly laugh that seems to 
ripple down from the eyes to the mouth. 
“No,” she said, “that’s not it. It’s because 
there is a perfectly lovely mother in it, and 
I'll bet you twenty-five cents I know what 
she’s thinking about.”’ 

And I asked her what, and she said, 
“John.” Then we talked about you for a 
little while, dear. 

There’s not a room in this house where 
there is not some little thing that father 
bought me because one time or another 
I'd said: ‘Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
bird’s-eye-maple bedroom-set?” or, ‘Don’t 
you think those great big leather chairs are 
homey?” And it went on until he had made 
another sacrifice and bought me a picture 
for the parlor, and paid too much for it; 
and today when.I pushed up the lid of the 
little Frenchy desk he had made for me 
the last time he went to New York, I said, 
‘*T’Il write to John at this desk.”’ 

My dear John, I started to write a letter to 
you, but it seems to be nearly all about Dad. 


II 


Y dear Boy: 

If you had asked me, I suppose I 
should have said, “Why, stay right here 
and don’t leave Sioux City.” 
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But, of course, it was for you to choose, 
and you chose New York. I understand it, 
John. A live fellow like you must start out 
and see the world. I'll never forget the day 
when I saw in you that “leave-home”’ look, 
that “get-away-into-a-new-place” look. I 
understood it; and, John, although it was 
just twice as hard to have it happen as it 
did, I’m glad it came after your father died. 

But, John, I don’t want you to think that 
I don’t feel safe about you. That’s not true. 
Just the same, it’s only since you went to 
live in New York that I have had this 
feeling, ‘‘I believe I’ll write to John.” 

Neither Dad nor I ever judged places or 
things that we weren’t fully acquainted 
with, and, of course, just riding around 
New York in taxicabs couldn’t make you 
know the city. It is just a feeling, John. 
It isn’t so much what I’ve heard about the 
“White Way” and that sort of thing. I’ve 
never listened much. To tell you the truth, 
Dad wouldn’t have wanted me to. It’s 
just a feeling that if my boy is in New York, 
alone, I’d like to write him a little more 
than usual. 

Sometimes I sit here in the living-room 
looking at the picture that Dad couldn’t 
afford. You remember it, John? It is a 
girl at the gate, saying good-by to the man, 
who’s going off. She’s got such a “stay-at- 
home”’ look, and the man seems eager. Still, 
you know just the same that he loves her. 
It isn’t written under the picture, of course, 
but you just feel it—he is going away. 

The other day Mary Stiles came in when 
I was in one of those dreamy moods, and 
I think she followed my eyes, because she 
said, laughing, ‘Don’t worry, he will come 
back again.” And I asked her—I couldn’t 
help it—“Do you think so?” And she 
smiled and said, “‘Why, of course.” Then 
we talked quite a little bit about other 
things and, just as she was going, Mary 
asked me, without laughing, ‘Don’t you?” 

And although neither of us was looking 
at the picture, John, and we were quite a 
way off from the subject, I knew what she 
meant, but I didn’t answer her. I don’t 
know which has the right to feel the surest, 
a mother or a girl. 

I dare say a man would pass for old- 
fashioned if he had loved only one woman in 
his life. Idon’t think Dad was old-fashioned, 
do you? He took his place everywhere, and 
seemed to tower above every one else in 
sight. And everybody looked up to him, 
and there wasn’t anything of the hayseed 








The other day Mary Stiles came in when I was in one of those dreamy moods, and I think she read my thoughts, 
because she said, laughing, * Don’t worry, he will come back again." And I asked her—I couldn't 
help it—* Do you think so?“ And she smiled and said, * Why, of course “a 
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about him, even if he did begin life by driv- 
inga cart with butter in and out from another 
man’s farm to town. Wherever he went, he 
seemed to be in the right place. Don’t you 
think so, or is it because I was blind? 

Well, when Dad asked me to marry him, 
thirty years ago, he told me that there was 
just one girl in his life and that was I; and 
right on, down to the end, there was never 
anybody else. If it hadn’t been I, it would 
have been some other woman, John, who 
would have known how to be fond of him; 
and I think that he was a stronger man for 
it and a bigger man for the fact that, just 
like his interest in the works, there was 
always just one interest in his heart. 

There’s a lot of waste in giving some of 
the best of us to the things that don’t count. 
I guess concentration is the right word to 
use for it—just putting all in one place, or 
in one or two places. I know there’s a 
pretty good saying, “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket.” But if you get them 
there safely, there’s a lot of time and 
energy saved. 


III 


Y dear Son: 

Mary came in to see me this after- 
noon and sat for quite a little while. She’s 
been to New York so much I got her to talk 
to me about it. She asked me if I didn’t 
perfectly adore New York, and I told her 
that I thought it seemed a bright city, but 
that I didn’t “adore” anything outside of 
Iowa. Of course I couldn’t like anything 
the way I do Sioux City. You wouldn’t 
expect me to, would you? 

Mary said she understood, but that New 
York was perfectly fascinating. Then she 
asked me if I wasn’t afraid to have you 
there, and she laughed when she asked it. 
And I said to her, ‘Would you be afraid to 
have anybody you cared a lot for in New 
York, like John, living alone?” 

And Mary looked serious. And then she 
said, ‘‘ Well, I guess it depends on what he’s 
got to think about.” 

I wanted to ask her a great many ques- 
tions, but it turned out that she asked me 
more than I asked her. She seemed so 
interested in everything you were doing, 
and when you were coming home. She asked 
me if you wrote often to me, and I read her 
parts of some of your letters. I read her 
all of the one where you told me about that 
new play that you liked so much and that 
you had seen six times. 


When Mary got up to go, she said, “This 
dress came from New York, Mrs. Gates.”’ 
And then she said, laughing again, ‘Don’t 
worry about John.” 

I told her that I wasn’t worrying, that I 
never had worried, and that I wasn’t that 
kind. 

And she said: “Yes, you are. You're 
just eating your heart out about him.” 

Then she kissed me and went away, half 
laughing and teasing me. 

But she was wrong, John. Your father 
taught me not to worry. He just wouldn’t 
let me. He made everything so easy, and 
just as soon as anything came along that 
might fret or annoy, he had a way of making 
it smooth; so that by the time I came up to 
the thing that might have caused me a 
little bit of trouble, it had gone. 

And all the time you were in college, and 
when you went away to school, he just 
wouldn’t let me fret about you. You must 
have the way he looked at things in his 
letters. He’s told you, and he’s said it 
better than I could, ever. I felt that when 
I sat down to write you, John. He would 
have written you so differently to New 
York. He was such a big man and so wise. 
But there’s something in a mother’s heart 
that goes reaching, reaching out to find her 
son; and no matter in what part of the 
world he may be, that feeling gets to him 
somehow and does him good, even if the 
words aren’t quite what they might be. 

Mary Stiles has a great deal of attention 
in Sioux City. She would have—she’s so 
pretty. And lots of young men from the 
East come, too. When she got down as 
far as the sidewalk today, she came back 
a little way and called out: “You said that 
John would be back for Christmas, didn’t 
you? Don’t tell him I asked.” 


IV 


Y dear Son: 

Spending, as I did, thirty years 

with your father, I couldn’t help having a 
very good opinion of men. I think I could 
say that I never saw Dad do one thing that 
wasn’t the right and kind thing to do. I 
never heard him say a thing that wasn’t the 
right and kind thing. And it was perfectly 
beautiful the way he felt about women. 
There wasn’t any woman so poor or so hum- 
ble that he wasn’t courteous to her, even the 
ones that used to wait in the hall after we 
moved up here, and there was a difference. 
You know, John, when you were young, 
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down there in the house by the car-tracks, 
I did all the work. I wasn’t ashamed of it. 
I never have been. And your father wasn’t 
ashamed of it, either, or of the fact that he 
was a poor boy. You never heard much 
about those things, dear, because you were 
only a little boy when we moved up 
here to this show-place. And we never 
talked about our beginnings—I guess be- 
cause neither Dad nor I ever talked much 
about ourselves. 

When people have said to me that your 
father was a great big man, I always knew 
it was because he had a great big heart 
that made him so and a great big principle 
that kept everything he did just right. 

Living alongside him, and meeting his 
friends, I feel I have been a very lucky 
woman, because, as I look back upon it, 
I have only ‘brushed along with the best. 
It’s a good education for a woman’s mind, 
it makes her expect a lot, of course; but 
then, if you expect and look for the right 
things, John, you are pretty sure to find 
them. 

Dad used to say, when you were at 
college, that he knew you'd pick and 
choose, and he expected you to get in with 


the right boys, and there wasn’t anything 
too high up for you. He must have let you 
see how pleased he was when you were 
asked everywhere in the East and when, as 
the books say, “all the doors were ofen 


to you.” It wasn’t pride, John, in either of 
us. It was just that feeling about wanting 
the best for the one you love. Anybody 
who'd spent his life with your father just 
couldn’t tolerate second-class ideas or 
low things. It was like being in a fine, 
clear air all the time—living up on the 
mountains. 

We used to sit here in the library and 
make plans about you. I suppose people 
would think of him as a planner and a 
schemer and a smart, keen man; but, John, 
it was the woman he lived with who knew 
that he had dreams. 

I think Dad always hoped that you would 
marry right here. You see, I never thought 
there was anybody anywhere good enough 
for you, John; but he said that a half-rate 
woman was too good for the best man! That 
was one of his sayings. You see, he was so 
lovely to them all because he’d been so 
happy in his own home. Of course that’s 
the thing to look forward to all your life— 
to be happy in your home. That’s what 
makes the country and that’s what shuts up 
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the divorce courts—choosing the right kind 
of a woman. 

It would be hard for me to think that any 
home in the world could be quite as happy 
as ours was, because there isn’t any one like 
your father—and, John, as I write that , 
down, I think of you and how much you 
look like him and how much you make me 
think of him sometimes, and I like to think 
that thirty years from now there'll be a 
woman saying of you what I am writing 
you today about Dad. 


V 


Y dear Boy: 

Of course you know what a strong 
man your father was. I can see you now, 
sitting and looking at him, right down- 
stairs in the library, as though he were some 
kind of king. He had the strength about 
him that all fine men have who are used to 
handling important affairs and whose 
opinion is of value. 

Sometimes I sit here, not looking at the 
picture of the boy leaving home, but making 
pictures myself. I try to see how things are 
with you, because you don’t tell me much, 
dear. I guess if boys knew how their moth- 
ers read their letters they would put in 
more. When Dad used to come home from 
a business trip, he told me everything from 
beginning to end. I used to be able to see 
just what he did and where he had been and 
whom he had talked to. At the end he 
would shake his head and say, ‘“‘That’s 
all, Ann,” and I knew it was all. 

Today Mary Stiles came in for a little 
while. She sat over there in the Morris 
chair and told me about her love-affairs. 
I mean she told me about their love-affairs— 
the young men’s. There seem -to be a lot 
of them, John. There’s safety in numbers, 
she says. She laughs at them all, and I said 
to her, “‘Aren’t you going to marry any one 
of them, Mary?” She didn’t answer for a 
few seconds, and then she said, “‘ Well, yes, 
Mrs. Gates, I think I’ll marry some one 
of them.” 

I didn’t ask her which one, because I felt 
pretty sure that, although Mary had been 
frank with me, she wouldn’t tell me which 
one. 

Before you went to New York, John, 
when Dad was alive, you used to follow out 
with him the working of the business. 
I don’t need to tell you that he was ambi- 
tious. I don’t need to tell you, dear, how 
things looked when he died. You know as 
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well as I do just what it needs to pull them 
all in shape. It needs a man like Dad, 
younger, and just such an honorable busi- 
ness man as he was. But then you don’t 
know, dear, what that new business man is 
going to need, because you don’t know how 
your father Jeaned. People don’t realize 
how a man has to lean on his wife, how he 
has to depend on her. That is, he ought 
to be able to, John. 

And, John, he used to ask my opinion and 
my advice on all the very biggest things he 
did. You wouldn’t believe it, would you? 
And I tried to tell him the very best I 
knew. He wouldn’t have gone out of here 
down-town, or started East, or sent a 
cable to Europe, if it meant the handling 
of some big affair, unless I'd heard all 
about it and said the best I could on the 
subject. 

John, I couldn’t bear to feel that you were 
not going to have the same sort of thing. 
A woman doesn’t need to be a great student 
for a man to be able to lean on her. She just 
has to be there, that’s all, and want to be 
there. 

John, when we start in to get married, 
the young man’s usually too young, and the 
girl as well, to think out things the way I 
guess they ought to be thought out, since 
I see so many divorces. 


VI 


MY dear John: 

I said to Mary today, “Living in 
New York won’t make John one little bit 
less fond of Sioux City.” 

And Mary said: “Oh, don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Gates? Why, it seems to me he is 
perfectly crazy about New York now. It 
seems to me he is perfectly crazy about 
that play he sees so often.” And she 
laughed and said, ‘‘We haven’t anything 
like that in Sioux City.” 

She seemed thoughtful as she sat there 
this morning, over in the window. But I 
know you, John. There’ll be a lot of things 
that you’ll learn that Sioux City couldn’t 
teach you, and things that you'll see that 
we don’t know anything about; and you'll 
change more than you changed in Cam- 
bridge. That’s natural. But when you 
come back here and take up the things that 
Dad gave you to do, they’ll grip you, John, 
just as they gripped him. 

Sioux City isn’t pretty, and after New 
York it will look mean and small, I 
know, but I’m not afraid of what you'll 
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be when you come back, John. That’s 
not what I’m afraid of. It’s something 
quite different. 

I know you’re all right, dear. I won’t 
say I don’t care what you do, that wouldn’t 
be true. But I do say that I know the kind 
you are and that you are bigger than any 
experience that could come to you now. 
And even if things happen in New York 
that I’d better not hear about or know 
about, they can’t spoil you, dear. And the 
big city can’t do you any harm, because 
you are your father’s son, and I know what 
that means. 

I said some of this to Mary, and she 
listened, sitting there with her hands in her 
lap. She is such a pretty girl, and so gentle, 
and with such a lot of quiet strength about 
her. 

I am not trying to influence you, dear. 
I wouldn’t want to do that. 

VII 

OHN: 

I’ve kept on writing letters that you 
might think were sermons; I don’t mean 
them that way, dear. I don’t want to give 
you advice. People say that no one ever 
learns by experience. Now, if that is so, 
what are we going to learn by? If we don’t 
have lessons given to us, how can we learn? 
But we can’t learn other people’s lessons; 
they’ve got to be our own schoolbooks, not 
too young and not too old. I don’t expect 
that at twenty-two you’re going to be what 
Dad was at fifty, but I want some woman, 
when you are fifty, to think you are the 
finest man in the world. 

Sioux City seems so far from New 
York, and you see there’s that mother’s 
heart seeking after its own, seeking after 
its own. 

I looked out the window this afternoon, 
and Mary was going by. She wasn’t alone; 
she was walking slowly with one of those 
young men from the East whom I don’t 
know. He was a nice-looking young man, 
not so tall as you, dear, and not so well- 
dressed. At least I thought not. But they 
were sort of going along slowly together as 
though they liked it. Of course there wasn’t 
any reason why they shouldn’t, was there, 
John? No reason in the world why a smart 
young fellow from Philadelphia shouldn’t 
come all the way to Sioux City to see Mary, 
and send her big boxes of candy and lots of 
American Beauties? Those things go in a 
pretty girl’s life—they make it. And if 





And, John, we read over together i 
* : your letters, and Mary sat there with the sunlight falling on- her hair and 
her ppt awe the pages, and I couldn't help thinking if I had any kind of trouble I should fret’ it sg 
to Mary than to some older woman. She's the kind of girl that good fortune does not spoil 
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she wasn’t so sweet to look at, and so 
lovely, of course she wouldn’t have so much 
attention. It’s natural, and I think her 
mother must be proud. But, John, I didn’t 
like it—that is all there was about it—I 
just didn’t! And I did an awfully bold 
thing. I was sewing, and I tapped on the 
window with my thimble, and when Mary 
looked up, I blushed. I don’t know why I 
attracted her attention; I didn’t dare to 
beckon to her—it would have been awfully 
impolite—so I just smiled. 

Do you know what Mary did? She shook 
hands with her beau and secmed to say 
good-by to him, for he lifted his hat and 
went off and left her, and Mary came up the 
walk and steps and into the house, and, 
John, she was laughing in her gay, pretty 
way. She said to me, “Oh, I am so glad 
you called me, Mrs. Gates.” 

“Mary, I am perfectly ashamed of 
myself,’ I confessed. 

“Oh, no, no, don’t be ashamed, Mrs. 
Gates,” and she put her hand on mine; she 
looked grave and serious. “Do you think 
I am a flirt?”’ she asked, and as I didn’t 
answer her right off she said: “Oh! I see 
you do, Mrs. Gates; you do think so. Well, 
I’m not a bit; I don’t want to be. Of 
course I like the flowers and the candy, and 
that sort of thing, and it is flattering to 
have them come so far and so many of 
them—” and here she smiled just a little, 
Jobn—“but I don’t like to have them feel 
badly, Mrs. Gates, not a bit.” 

“And this one is going to feel badly, 
Mary?” I asked her. 

She did laugh then. “Well, if you hadn’t 
tapped on the window with your thimble,” 
she said, “I guess he might have.” 

And, John, we read over together your 
letters a little later, and Mary sat there 
with the sunlight falling on her hair and on 
her hands turning the pages, and I couldn’t 
help thinking if I had any kind of trouble 
I should rather tell it to Mary than to any 
one I know, and if I wanted advice I should 
rather go to Mary than to some older 
woman. She’s the kind of a girl that good 
fortune does not spoil; she’s the kind of a 
girl whose head isn’t turned by attention; 
she’s the kind of a girl that a man could 
lean hard on, and a business man needs that 
kind of support. 

She said today, just as she was going out, 
“John said he would be home for Christ- 
mas.” And then she asked, “Do you think 
he’ll come?” 
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VIII 
[IDF48 John: 


I don’t know what to say. 

Of course I’ll love her, if you do. Of 
course I’ll make her welcome, dear. Of 
course it will be all right if you love her and 
she loves you. But it has come so suddenly, 
it will take me a little while to get used to it, 
and just now I can’t believe it’s true. 

IX 
EAR Son: 

Your letter came today—the first 
you have written home in four weeks. I 
know why you haven’t been writing. 
You’ve been too busy; too busy falling in 
love and being happy to write to your 
mother. It’s natural. 

At first I couldn’t believe it was true that 
you’d fallen in love with a girl none of us 
knew—whose name I don’t even know. 
But of course that’s all right. You’re the 
one to be made happy, dear. You’re the 
one to be pleased. And if you love her, why, 
of course I shall love her, too. 

John, you don’t tell me anything about 
her—not even her name. I expect it will all 
come in the next letter, and I can hardly wait. 


Xx 


Y dear Boy: 

Last night, when I read your letter, 
I just sat here and cried. I know how 
selfish that sounds, but I couldn’t help it. 
You see, you have all the nice part, and here 
at home I don’t know her, do I? I don’t 
even know what she’s like. And, John, I 
can’t help saying it, I couldn’t think of 
anything but Mary—how she’s looked, day 
after day, sitting here beside me, reading 
your letters, talking about you, John, and 
her face tonight, when she asked, “Do you 
think he’ll come?” 

I mustn’t write this way, dear. I must 
only write about a girl I don’t know, but 
whom I’m sure to love if you do. Tell me 
about her, my boy. 


XI 


MY dear Boy: 

She must be good if you have chosen 
her, because you’re your father’s son. And 
she must be beautiful and lovely to look at, 
because you’re so fine-looking, John, and 
it never would do for you not to have a 


pretty wife. And she must be kind and 
gentle and look up to you; and she must be 





variety actress and a dancer. And I say what I said before: if you have asked her 
to be your wife, dear, she must be a good woman 
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strong, too, so you can lean the way your 
father liked to lean, or you won’t be happy, 
dear. But of course she’s all these things. 
But a selfish, jealous, troubled mother, who 
knows nothing—because you’ve told her 
nothing—worries, you know. And until I 
hear—no, until I see with my own eyes— 
why, I can’t sleep, dearie. Ican’t eat. John, 
I shan’t Jive again until I know all about 
the woman that’s going to be your wife. 


XII 


| oars John: 
Mary Stiles came in today. She had 


on her new winter suit, with some fox her 
father had given her, and her cheeks were 
like roses and her eyes so bright. 

“Have you heard from John?” she asked. 
And I couldn’t tell her. 

I think I’ll shut the house and go away 
for a little while—until you come. I just 
can’t tell Mary. ... 


XIII 


MY dear Boy: 
You said in your last letter,“ Don’t 
be narrow, Mother.” 

John, what zs “narrow”? Words, you 
know, have only the sense we give them. 
In themselves they’re nothing but sounds. 
John, if wanting the best woman in the 
world for my son’s wife is being narrow, 
then I’m narrow. 

And then again, being “narrow,” John, 
is not understanding about life. And al- 
though I’ve never had the “experience of 
New York,” as you call it, no woman could 
live thirty years with a man like your 
father and go West and East and North 
and South with him, and not know life, 
dear. There are lots of ways to know it. 
The dressing-rooms of actresses, and the 
flies and wings of a theater, and suppers that 
last all night, and the new dances, and more 
champagne than is good for you, and not 
being able to do your work next morning, 
and, John, lots of other things—it’s passing 
the time, dear, but it isn’t /ife. 

You won’t believe me, John—I don’t 
expect you to, and I don’t ask you to. We 
all have to learn for ourselves. But life is 
work, and sacrifice, and the continuance 
of kindness and thoughtfulness for others, 
and never changing to the ones we are fond 
of. And life is real, John, and made up of 
real things; and love makes it. 

Love is what makes life, John; and if 
you love her and she loves you, it doesn’t 
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make any difference that she is a variety 
actress and a dancer. And I say what [ 
said before: if you have asked her to be your 
wife, dear, she must be a good woman. 

Yesterday Mr. Stiles came to see me. 
You know he is the treasurer of the Gates 
Company. He said, “Mrs. Gates, I want 
to speak to you about John,” and my heart 
stood still! But before I could say anything 
he went on: “You know the way things 
are going in the Gates Company? You 
know how important it is that your son 
should be the right kind of a man, Mrs. 
Gates?” 

And I said, “ Yes, I know.” 

“There’s going to be a chance for him to 
prove what he is,” Mr. Stiles assured me, 
“and we are all looking to him, we are all 
hoping great things from him.” And then 
he went on to talk to me about the complica- 
tions in the works, and the machine your 
father had left. After we had talked quite 
a long time, just before he went away he 
said, “‘We’re looking to John, Mrs. Gates.” 

He waited as though he expected me to 
say something, and I said to him, “ You’re 
looking to the right man.” 


XIV 


MY dear John: 
The Middle-West Shoe Company 
held a board meeting here last week, you 


know. They met in your father’s study— 
the one he built as an addition to the house. 
You see, the directors asked to hold it here 
in memory of Dad, and they elected you 
director, just as they told you in the tele- 
gram. And then afterward I came in and 
talked with them—they asked me to—and 
the president said to me, “‘ Now I suppose 
that John will want to be getting mar- 
ried?”’ And as he said it he looked at me 
as though he seemed to see in you father 
all over again, as though you were to help 
take up the business and the life that he 
had to leave unfinished and carry them 
both on. And I couldn’t tell them—any 
more than I could tell Mary—that you were 
engaged to a music-hall dancer in New 
York. It wasn’t because she is a dancer, 
John, or anything like that, or because I 
am narrow, but because I kept thinking of 
Dad, and all he stood for, and how they 
were putting you in his place, preparing 
you to be what he had been—looking to 
you to build up this business and make 
good. Knowing, John, how a man has to 
lean, how he has to turn to the woman in 












every crisis, somehow the music-hall dancer 
did not seem to fit into the picture I made. 


XV 


M Y dear Boy: 

I am going to do a thing I never 
thought to do in all my life—show somebody 
one of your father’s letters. It’s thirty 
years old. For a long time I used to wear it 
inside my dress. That’s what the big 
crease means, where the letter is yellow and 
worn. I am sending it to you, and I'll 
tell you what I want you to do. 

John, if she’s the kind of a woman that’s 
going to make you happy, and be the right 
kind of a wife for you, I want you to let 
her read this letter. Tell her it’s a love- 
letter from your father to your mother, and 
she’ll care for it. Not that you can not say 
beautiful things yourself, dear; but if you can 
say all this too, why, then it’s all right, 
John. If she makes you feel like this and 
you can tell her so, it’s all right, my boy. 

And if for some reason you don’t want to 
let her see the letter, just send it back to me 
without a word; will you, dear? 


(Enclosure) 
Toledo, June 5, 188- 


Y dear little Girl: 

I don’t believe a man ever felt like 
this before. Every fellow says the same 
thing, but I don’t care what the other 
fellows say, I know! To feel like this makes 
a man want to get down on his knees and 
thank God! It makes him want to go out 
in the world and win battles, fight down 
everything that is an obstacle; win, and 
make fast, and make sure. It makes a 
man glad when the day breaks, because he’s 
got twelve hours to think about it in. It 
makes everything seem worth while and 
life too good to be true. And it fills you 
with a great big sense of awful gratitude to 
be singled out to possess this happiness. 

Ann, I’m not going to talk about unwor- 
thiness. I shouldn’t see you ever again, 
my dear, if I did. There’s no man living 
worthy of a good woman, and perhaps that’s 
one of the sublimest things about her, she 
makes you begin to try to be. 

Why, Ann, I don’t believe you ever did a 
wrong thing in your life! Ann, I don’t 
believe you ever thought a thought that 
wasn’t as clear as light. Nobody could 
look at you and think otherwise, my dear. 
Think what that means to a man! To 
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take into his heart, to make his home with 
a woman who is as high as heaven! 

Ann, there’s a big struggle before us, 
little girl. I went to the bank yesterday 
and asked for my account, and they told 
me that I had a dollar-fifty to my credit. 
I am not afraid to begin on that, Ann. Are 
you? I am afraid to begin nothing along- 
side of you. And there’s only one thing 
that I ask, and that is that there shan’t be 
any partings. When we come out of that 
church together, I never want to go away 
from your side. Whatever comes, I want 
to share it with just you and, if I can do this, 
why, I don’t care what does come. 

I don’t believe I’ll be always down to a 
dollar-fifty at the bank, but no matter— 
we'll be together. And we won’t always be 
twenty-five and twenty; but we'll be 
together, please God. And perhaps we 
shan’t always be together and alone, Ann. 
But whatever there is will be vurs, and 
there isn’t any sweeter word. 

Good night, little girl. Loving you as I 
do, I’ve wanted to go to church again; 
I’ve wanted to say my prayers. I’m not 
good enough to do any of those things, 
Ann; but just saying your name and 
thinking about you is a kind of worship. 

John. 


XVI 


M* darling Boy: 
You'll just have time to get this 


letter. I was sitting here the other afternoon 
and Mary had been playing to me, and they 
brought in the mail. There was a New 
York paper and one letter. 

Mary stopped playing—she always does 
when they bring in letters—and I opened it, 
John. And it was nothing but that worn 
old sheet of paper and a line from you— 
just that one blessed line. [took the letter 
out of the envelop, but I didn’t open it; 
and I heard Mary ask me, “What is it?” 
And I laughed a little and said, ‘“‘Why, it’s 
just a love-letter.” And she said to me 
(and she laughed, too), “Is it a love-letter 
from John to you?” And I said, “ Yes, it’s 
a love-letter from John to me.” 

I put away Dad’s old letter where it be- 
longs, in its old p!ace in the little Frenchy 
desk that he had made’ for me; then I 
handed over your scrap of paper to Mary 
Stiles. I could see her lips move and the 
joy flood her face as she read your mes- 
sage, “Home for Christmas.” 


Another series of letters, The Love-Letters of a Business Man, by Marie Van Vorst, 


will appear in the November issue. 
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By no means the easiest 
field open to women, the 
law, if we are to believe 
the women practitioners, 
yet holds the greatest re- 
wards. More than one 
thousand women lawyers 
are winning their way in 
the various states today 
—this in spite of the fact 
that the difficulties en- 
countered by a young 
man lawyer are in many 
cases increased for the 
feminine members of the 
bar. But, hard as is the 
struggle and great as are 
the obstacles, the woman 
lawyer’s life is not without 
its compensations. The 
girl, therefore, who de- 
sires a career will, if she 
possesses any legal in- 
clination, do well to in- 
vestigate what the law 
has to offer her. 


T was away down 
South in Dixie. 


Before an “august The Women Lawyers’ Association includes in its mem- 
bership women practitioners from twenty states. Mrs. 
Jean H. Norris, a prominent New York attorney, is 


body ” of men one 


Woman has always been answerable to th 
that of a spectator of legal processes in whit 
the woman lawyer has become common, atl 
eloquence —and sometimes she occupies th 


grasp the techai 


mated as they are when 


man stood out sharply the president fresh from the hands of 


limned, patriarchal in 

appearance, and impressive in argument. 
He had pleaded many a cause before that 
and similar bodies. So identified had he 
been with Dixie’s legal story that there was 
something of the respect accorded to an 
institution.in the interest and feeling he 
roused in his hearers, themselves all identi- 
fied with Dixie’s legal story. 

“Man has the natural, the inalienable 
right,” declared the calm voice, “to gain the 
means of livelihood by the use of the powers 
given him, whether those powers be esti- 
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nature, or as they are 

when developed and enlarged by labor, 
energy, and education. Whatever his pow- 
ers and attainments may be, he has the 
equal right with all others to pursue any of 
the vocations that may be within the reach 
of his ability.”” It was away down South in 
Dixie, but without a comma’s pause flashed 
the climax, ‘And woman has a like right.” 
The patriarch was Judge John L. Hop- 
kins, dean of the Georgia bar, ‘‘dean of 
the judiciary,” famed as lawmaker and 
codifier of laws. The august body was the 


calities 





law, but until recent years her position in court was 
she had no voice, except as a witness. 
the pleads and argues and defends with commendable 
bench. Gone is the old illusion that 
calities of the law” 
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Now, however. 


women can not 


judiciary committee of the Georgia 
Legislature. The matter to which 

its attention was invited was such 
revision of Georgia’s laws as would 
permit women to practise law in 

that state. It was not the first time, 

nor the last, that Judge Hopkins championed 
the women ‘lawy ers’ cause in his home state. 
Before the Georgia Bar Association, in that 
same campaign of 1912, he pursued the 
argument still further, pointing out that, 
though there was a great deal of poetic sen- 
timent about lovely woman and her protec- 
tion in the home, there were multitudes of 
lovely women who had no homes except 
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those which they 

themselves made 

and maintained; and 

that many women 

who started out lovely 

es/ grew unlovely in the 

-/ bitterness of a struggle 

for existence made the 

sharper by sex-discrimina- 

tion. Any man of good char- 

acter, he reminded the associa- 

tion, who passed the required 

examination and took the 

oath, could be ad- 

~ mitted to the 

» Georgia bar. 

- <A woman of 

just as good char- 

acter and equally 

> high examina- 

s tion-marks 

an _ could not be 

eae ~ 7 admitted, 

iC if “simply and 

~ solely because 

4 he Wie a she was born 

a tee es ex DR 

stood, the Georgia 

law was ‘‘a defi- 

ance of the genius 

of the age anda 

blot upon the rec- 

ord of the state.” 

In spite of Judge Hopkins, and in spite of 

the championship of many other able 

Southern men and many powerful Southern 

newspapers, the Georgia law still defies the 

genius of the age,and Georgia and two other 

states still deliberately complicate woman’s 

economic problem by barring her from a 
gainful profession by a legal enactment. 
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vain a few 
attracted country-wide at- 
tention by her suffrage work. 
Though it is not generally 
known, she is as efficient in 
arguing for her clients as she was 
—and still is — in talking “votes 
for women 
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And this is how the woman who was the 
storm-center of the Georgia battle scored on 
Georgia; she had done dressmaking in order 
to study stenography; and then she had 
been a stenographer in order to prepare for 
law; and she felt that so many years of 
preparation, so much hardship and hoping 
and self-denying must not go to waste. So 
she moved to Berkeley Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. There she hung out a shingle, in- 
scribed, ‘“G. McIntyre-Weaver, Attorney 
at Law.” And now, as a duly recognized 
practising lawyer from a neighboring state, 
she can double back into Georgia any time 
she pleases, and the Georgia courts are 
forced to extend to her all those privileges 
of a practitioner which the state denies to 
its own daughters. 

As in medicine, so in law, many schools 
still refuse women admission to the student 
body. Harvard, for instance, has just re- 
fused fifteen young women, graduates of 
Vassar, Barnard, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr, admittance to its law school. The 
applicants showed that the law recognizes 
women’s equal capacity with men to under- 
take the responsibilities of the legal profes- 
sion; that other institutions of first rank 
admit women; that women are doing work 
identical with men’s in time, thoroughness, 
and severity. But their petition was re- 
jected. However, enough schools of law do 
open their doors to women to insure the 
legal education which the girl who wants to 
be a lawyer must have. The problem with 
which that girl is mainly concerned today 
is not how to get through, or get around, the 
door shut in her face by statute, or by arbi- 
trary discrimination against her in the 
schools, but how to earn a livelihood and 
win professional success beyond the open 
doors. 

It is rather a serious responsibility to 
beckon or urge any young woman into any 
profession without giving due weight to the 
negative as well as to the affirmative side 
of the case, and the experienced frankly 
warn the woman aspirant for a legal career 
that, as a woman, she will have to face some 
special difficulties. Some of these difficul- 
ties are rooted in social prejudice, some in 
political disability. Forty years of pioneer- 
ing have taken some of the sting out of the 
sentimental considerations that used to 
make society talk so much about its reluc- 
tance to see woman in the “‘fierce light of 
publicity of the open court.”” With modern 
woman everywhere accepting her relation 
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to life as social and civic as well as domestic, 
with women in court and out of it taking a 
hand in the solution of every question of 
disease, crime, and disaster that can afflict 
the social body, there is no longer any sense 
in objecting to a woman’s going into the law 
because of the “fierce light of publicity” that 
she will have to brave. The prejudice that 
still exists against the woman lawyer is 
more the prejudice that comes of distrust 
of innovation; it is less sentimental, more 
practical in character. 

Many express surprise that the woman 
client should rather particularly show this 
prejudice. It seems to be expected that 
women clients would turn to women lawyers 
quite spontaneously. But to expect that 
is to disregard the centuries in which women 
have been trained to rely on men as their 
go-betweens with the outer world. A 
woman will turn to the woman lawyer for 
friendly advice and private opinion, but 
when it comes to actual professional ser- 
vice she will go to the man lawyer. Woman 
has not even yet grown used to the idea of 
her sister woman as a lawyer, and won’t 
admit that the advice and opinion which are 
valued highly as a friendly and private 
matter have their professional and market 
value. Some light on this matter of women 
clients’ valuation of women lawyers was 
once shed for me by a woman who said, 
apropos of the proposed employment of a 
woman lawyer for an important case, “‘Eut 
I am afraid she isn’t much of a lawyer; she 
makes me understand everything she tells 
me.” 

Quite frequently the young woman who 
wants to be a lawyer is met with the re- 
minder that a lawyer’s life is one round of 
contests, that it entails the severest nerve- 
strain, that the lawyer is by profession an 
antagonist. Js such a life desirable for a 
woman? she will be asked. Are women so 
constituted that they can live a life where 
the strife and mental conflict are mainly 
with men? Is it not a trustworthy tradition 
that woman is not by nature equipped with 
the “legal mind”? Is there any crying need 
or pressing demand for women to practise 
in our courts? What great reforms, what 
betterment to society would result from 
their assuming such tense and burdensome 
work? 

If you want to get a reliable answer to 
any question, go to the people whose every- 
day life involves experience with that ques- 
tion, people who don’t theorize about it and 
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follow traditions about it, but who i She is now a recognized 
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overcome also a _ wide-spread prejudice 
against women practitioners. They are 
always treated with courtesy by judges and 
brother lawyers. It takes courage and 
stedfastness of purpose for either a man or 
a woman to succeed in general practise, but 
I am satisfied that women can make their 
way in law as well as along other lines. 
Some of them are already doing remarkably 
well.” 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, now honorary 
dean of the Washington, D. C., College of 
Law (a girl’s school which also admits men), 
says that woman’s social advance during 
the last few years has greatly improved her 
opportunity in the legal profession. Three 
years ago Mrs. Mussey was telling her girl 
students that the criminal-law field was 
closed to them, because there was so much 
in crime that was not “‘nice”’ to talk about. 
Today, so rapidly has public sentiment 
changed with regard to women’s availability 
as social agents, she is convinced that there 
is a special field for women in criminal-court 
practise. Her answer to the question as to 
whether there is any crying need for women 
in our courts is: ‘Yes, the woman under 
criminal charges needs a woman lawyer for 
the same reason that women need women 
doctors. Women will confide in women 
more freely than they will in men.” Mrs. 
Mussey has a very definite answer, too, to 
that other question, Won’t professional life 
have an appreciable effect upon a woman’s 
home life? She says that it will: an appre- 
ciably good effect. ‘“A woman will be the 
better wife for the professional interest, 
because she will have a ground of intellec- 
tual contact with her husband.” 

Just why society so stiffly opposes 
women in the professions lest the home 
should be rent asunder, and so blithely ad- 
justs itself to the scheme which absorbs a 
man in business and a woman in teas and 
tangos is always an unreadable riddle to the 
professional woman. 

Miss Emma M. Gillett, the present dean 
of the Washington College of Law, is an- 
other woman with a definite conviction that 
the law is a good profession for women. She 
has had an office for thirty-one years and 
her personal experience with the law as a pro- 
fession she summarizes in one suggestive 
sentence, “My life has been happy, and I 
think my legal knowledge has added largely 
to its usefulness.”’ Miss Gillett is one of 
many instances of the woman school- 
teacher turning lawyer. She has never 
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taken contested cases, but has confined her 
practise to office-work, establishing her legal 
reputation mainly upon her skill in the 
handling of estates. It is in “keeping 
people out of trouble” that she thinks the 
law offers a special field for women. That 
the chief function of the lawyer of the future 
will lie in the prevention of suits is the ex- 
pressed opinion of a good many other emi- 
nent lawyers. 

Edith J. Griswold, ex-president of the 
Women Lawyers’ Association, isa New York 
lawyer who has specialized successfully as a 
patent lawyer, but she says: “As for spe- 
cialized fields, I find no general difference 
between men and women that would fit one 
sex for one line and one for another. There 
is as much variety in women’s inclinatiors 
as in men’s.” She thinks that the average 
woman lawyer has more natural aptitude 
and profits more assiduously by her training 
than the average man lawyer, for the very 
good reason that oniy the studious and 
indomitable woman can overcome the ob- 
stacles in the path of her legal education. 
“‘Of course,” she adds, ‘‘there is sex discrim- 
ination everywhere in the law. Time alone 
will wipe it out.” 

Marion Weston Cottle, New York woman 
lawyer, registered patent attorney, and 
member of the United States Supreme 
Court bar, sees no reason why any woman 
who is a good student and willing to work 
hard should not succeed in the law, pro- 
vided that she is strongly attracted to the 
profession. Miss Cottle is not convinced 
that women are not quite so well fitted for 
court-work as for office-work. She admits 
that they have apparently been more suc- 
cessful in the latter, but, according to her 
observation, this is “due largely to their 
reluctance to enter upon a field where, as 
in court-work, the opposition is so strong.” 
The prejudices of men who object to pro- 
fessional or business life for women, and the 
prejudices of women who have little faith 
in the business ability of their own sex are 
chief among the stumbling-blocks listed by 
Miss Cottle as being in the way of the 
woman who is seeking a legal education or 
trying to get a start as a legal practitioner. 

Florence King, answering for the situa- 
tion as the woman lawyer finds it in the 
Middle West, says that law seems to be the 
most difficult of all the professions for 
women, “and yet, like everything else that 
is hard to get, it probably presents greater 
opportunities than any of the other profes- 





sions for the 

women who are 

successful. The 

nature of most 

women is to 

travel along the 

line of least re- 

sistance. Envi- 

ronment and 

early training 

teach them to 

doso. They are 

not encouraged 

and trained as 

men are, to con- 

quer—by gentle 

means, if possi- 

ble, but conquer. 

The business 

of a lawyer is 

always along a 

line of resistance 

and opposition. 

A successful 

lawyer must be 

a good student 

of human na- 

ture, must be 

able to analyze, 

must be practi- 

cal. Comparatively few wom- 

en meet these require- 

ments.’ Those who do, those 

who prove efficient, are find- 

ing, according to Miss King, 

an expanding field among the 

women who have large busi- 

ness interests and who, “with 

the passage of time, particu- 

larly during the last five 

years, are more and more 

disposed to seek the ser- 

vices of their own sex if 

they can find efficiency.” 
The prejudice against 

women in the legal pro- 

fession does not disturb 

Miss King at all. Of 

course it is there, she 

says, but it should make 

no difference to any girl 

who is considering law as 

a vocation, because the 

person with ability, man or 

woman, can overcome any 

prejudice that was ever pre- 

judged, if he or she has suffi- 

cient enthusiasm, “backed by 
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The work of Miss 
F Florence King shows 
what women can do in the 


legal profession. 


0 


Her reputa- 
tion was gained some years 
ago when. ina highly technical 
patent-infringement case, she 
routed the best attorneys a big 
corporation could muster and 
won a favorable verdict for 
her client 


Besides her private practise. Miss 
Paula Laddey is attorney for the 
New Jersey Legal Aid Society, 
which for the first half of 1915 
alone handled over twelve hun- 
dred cases for poor litigants 
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the proper stam- 
ina and suffi- 
cient dynamic 
energy to gen- 
erate the force 
necessary to 
overcome the 
difficulties 
encountered on 
the highway to 
success.” 

Miss King 
has a better 
right than most 
women to speak 
of success in 
this uncondi- 
tioned way. 
Two decades 
ago she was a 
country girl on 
an Iowa farm. 
Those were the 
days when the 
business col- 
leges began call- 
ing to girls with 
the lure of the 
stenographer’s 
career. Miss 

King studied stenography 

and got a position in Chi- 

cago. While she was working 
as a stenographer, she studied 
law and mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. Eight 
years afterward she was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Later she 
put a five-million-dollar cor- 
poration out of business by 
winning a patent case for 
a client of hers, on whose 
rights the corporation 
was infringing. Her 
record in that case, her 
eloquence, and the 
amazing knowledge of 
mechanics, chemistry, 
electricity, and hydraul- 
ics displayed by her, 
gave her an international 
reputation. 
Jean Norris, former as- 
sistant transfer tax attorney 
in New York County for the 
Controller of the State of New 
York and president of the 
Women Lawyers’ Association, 
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considers that legislation which directly 
affects the welfare of women and children, 
in both their legal status and their economic 
rights, should particularly attract the inter- 
est and attention of the woman lawyer. 
There are continually before the legislatures 
of the various states bills, “the opposition 
to or advocacy of which should be in the 
hands of women lawyers, because the bills 
deal with matters with which only a few 
exceptional men sympathize, but which are 
near and dear to any woman’s heart.” 

One thing that the girl who aspires to be 
a lawyer is very likely to hear from any 
woman lawyer who has won her spurs is 
that ‘“‘four-flushing won’t do.” Nothing 
but hard work and steady application will 
count. The woman lawyer may four-flush 
her way into the papers for a time, because 
she is still a novelty, but she can’t four- 
flush her way to the top of a ladder as hard 
to climb as that which leads to the high 
places in the legal profession. This is the 
point of view expressed by Bertha Rem- 
baugh, of Rembaugh & Towle, New York, 
who is in favor of women’s qualifying for the 
legal profession, nevertheless. Serious pur- 
pose, good physical constitution, wisdom to 
renounce favors offered on account of sex, 
patience with the inevitable drudgery of 
legal work, ability to keep out of the lime- 
light and go on working—these are some of 
the qualifications which she feels are neces- 
sary for the girl who wants to succeed in 
law. Miss Rembaugh is herself one of the 
best-known of the women lawyers in New 
York. Her career has been marked by suc- 
cess in the handling of large business inter- 
ests and by ber public-spirited activity in 
cases where women’s legal status was 
menaced. 

It is estimated that there are now ap- 
proximately a thousand women lawyers in 
the United States. Most of them have been 
admitted to the bar during the last decade, 
which was ushered in with a new spirit of 
friendliness and welcome on the part of 
many leading men of the legal profession. 
The last five years, in particular, have seen 
an access of women into the profession. 
In the Women Lawyers’ Association, which 
is an organization of national scope, there are 
representatives from twenty different states. 

Every now and then some exigent legal 
gentleman still rises to point out that there 
never has been a “woman Webster,” and 
that after making a commotion in order to 
get into the legal profession, women in gen- 
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eral are not going into the law. Neither are 
men in general. And the women who are 
going into it seem actuated by much the 
same reasons that actuate the men who go 
into it—they feel some special inclination 
for the profession and recognize in them- 
selves some special aptitude for it. Nor are 
they, apparently, much troubled. about 
developing into Websters. Whatthey want 
is a clear field in which to develop into what- 
ever their capacities permit, be that Web- 
sterian in character or something else. 
They have already proved that they have 
legal ability and that they can earn good 
livelihoods in the legal profession. They 
like the independence of professional life, 
and they like its aspects of civic usefulness, 
as well as its commercial possibilities. 

Meantime, one thing that is going to mean 
a vast asset to women in the legal profession 
is the growing public conviction that women 
are needed on the bench and in the jury- 
box for women and for children. Congress- 
man Stanley E. Bowdle, of Ohio, set this 
forth convincingly when he argued against 
the federal woman-suffrage bill on the floor 
of the House this year. This was what he 
said, with the intent to prove man’s superior 
fitness to administer the law in the woman’s 
case: 

“What woman in a criminal case would 
take a woman jury? They know the leni- 
ency of men. What leading suffragette in a 
breach of promise case would ask for a 
woman jury? Why, men are almost silly 
in their kindness to women who come before 
them for justice. . . . So general is this 
spirit of consideration that the criminal laws 
are almost suspended in our large cities in 
cases involving women.” 

It goes without saying that the most 
ardent suffragette could not argue more 
tellingly in favor of women for jury-box or 
bench, not alone for women’s sake, but also 
for the sake of the dignity of the state. 

Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, of Colorado, has 
said, “‘ Just as we need a woman in the home, 
so do we need a woman in the court where the 
troubles and misfortunes of children are dealt 
with.” Judge Hoyt, of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Court, says, ‘‘I am heartily in favor of 
some plan whereby the judge of the children’s 
court may have the assistance of a woman 
acting in a judicial, or semi-judicial capac- 
ity, in the hearing and determination of all 
cases involving wayward or delinquent girls.” 
Dean G.W. Kirchwey, head of the Law School 
of Columbia University, says, “We need 





With the West in the van of 
the suffrage movement it is 
no surprise to find that 
section well supplied 
with women lawyers. 
One of them, Mrs. An- 
nette A. Adams, is the 
assistant United States 
district attorney for 
Northern California 


women judges, 
disguised 
as women 
assistants, 
in our chil- 
dren’s courts.” 

Just why they 
should be dis- 
guised, just why 
they should do the 
work without being 
given the title is one 
of those conundrums 
that pop up in connec- 
tion with women’s advance- 
ment along any line. But this 
advocacy of even the semi-judgeship for 
women is turning out well, for it has helped 
to get the question out of the stage of 
opinion and theory into the stage of exper- 
iment. During the last five years women 
judges have been appointed, or elected, all 
over the country. Mrs. Ida L. Gregory, 
an appointee of Judge Lindsey’s, is accred- 
ited with being the first woman assistant 
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judge in America. Following in the path 

she blazed has come Judge Mary M. Bar- 

telme, first woman judge on the Chicago 

bench, who serves in the juvenile branch 

of the city’s circuit court. At this writ- 

ing, men of the New York bar are diligently 

presenting briefs to keep a woman from 

being appointed to a judgeship in the court 

of special sessions. Mrs. Clarice Margoles 

Baright has made application to the mayor 

for the appointment, the application coming 

as another chapter in a long struggle on the 

part of the Women Lawyers’ Association to 
secure this sort of recognition for women. 

Perhaps the best solution of the whole ques- 

tion of woman’s availability for the legal 

profession was once set forth by William P. 

Rogers, dean of the Indiana State Univer- 

sity. The answer, he maintained, will 

have to come from the women 

themselves. Men, he said, 

have no right to deprive 

women of the privileges 

of personal experience. 

Women have the 

right, and should 

have the privilege, 

of entering the 

legal profession 

“on purely per- 

sonal grounds. 

They should, 

in this matter, 

be just as free 

and independent 

as their broth- 

ers. We can do 

no less than give 

women every pos- 

sible opportunity 

to determine for 

themselves how best 

to make the most of 


Margaret Hamilton Ervin. Jr.. attorney at law 
and descendant of a long line of famous jurists, 
is the only woman member of the Tennessee 
Bar. Her dramatic appearance in a recent 
murder case in that state turned the tide for 


Kd the defendant and brought her no little fame 


life.”’ And that, of course, is all any young 
woman, on tiptoe before any vocational 
opportunity, is justified in demanding. 

The next article in this series will appear in the November issue. 





“I wish that the person who invented *Three Meals a Day,’ with afternoon tea as an addenda, had decreed that 
there should be as many courses at tea as at a banquet,” Mr. Hitchcock sighed. “Then 


we could go on having tea for hours and hours at a stretch * 
“‘Something Surprising” 
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By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


F the three beautiful Misses Caul- 
field, two, Matilda and Mehitable, 
were twins; but the third, Muriel, 
although two years younger, bore 

such a physical resemblance to her sisters 
that even Wedgewood people who had 
known them since birth exclaimed, on 
meeting any Miss Caulfield on the street: 
“Good morning, Muriel! Oh, no, it’s 
Mehitable, isn’t it? No, no, now that you 
smile, I recognize my old friend Matilda.” 
And then it would invariably turn out to be 
Muriel or Mehitable after all. 

It was a natural ingrowing yearning for 
romance which impelled the Caulfield 
sisters, while they still had at least youth to 
their credit, to close their colonial cottage 
in their native New England town of 
Wedgewood, and set up housekeeping in the 
smallest and least expensive two-room-and- 
kitchenette suite in a fashionable apart- 
ment-house in New York. Here they waited 
for romance, which for them was only 
another way of spelling matrimony; but 
they waited for it in different ways. The 
twins were impersonal in their desires: 
they wanted to be married because they 
felt, as long as they were embarked on this 
life, that it would be a pity to miss any of 
its great experiences. Muriel Caulfield, 
however, was brimful of temperament; 
Muriel wished to love and be loved because 
she felt incomplete alone, and because, at 
times, she knew, quite as well as if she had 
seen him, that her future husband was 
hunting for her and wanting her with an 
eagerness that surpassed her own. 

There had been absolutely no one to fall 
in love with in that manless village, Wedge- 
wood. Of course, there were a few males in 
the place, but they were a much lower 
type than the Caulfields; all the people of 
their own class were either widows or 
spinsters, save for the ministers, who had 
an annoying habit of getting married just 
before they came to Wedgewood. As the 
three sisters had a yearly income of less 
than two hundred dollars apiece, it was 
necessary for them to support themselves 


in New York until the three husbands put 
in their appearances. Mehitable, who had 
“good taste,” was jubilant over securing 
a small and most unimportant position 
with a fashionable interior-deccrator. 
Matilda introduced rich young Néw York- 
ers to Washington Irving’s “The Voyage” 
and Scott’s “‘Lady of the Lake,” in a select 
private school where they charged enor- 
mous tuition and paid such low salaries 
that you could almost accuse the teachers 
of receiving “wages”; and Muriel, scorn- 
fully eschewing decorating and pedagogy, 
sat all day in a sort of pen in the office of a 
tiny, tony woman’s weekly, and concocted 
a column called “Points on Prominent 
Personalities.” 

It was after they had been settled at their 
exacting, unremunerative occupations for 
over eight months that the three Misses 
Caulfield began to suspect that they were 
just as far from realizing romance as they 
had been at home in Wedgewood. 

“Tt used to thrill me sufficiently just to 
ride in the down-town subway during busi- 
ness hours and see the thousands of well- 
dressed men, and smell their good, bad, or 
indifferent tobacco. But now I want to 
know some of them. I want to be taken to 
tea and all the rest of it,’”’ moaned Mehit- 
able. 

“To have unwillingly attained thirty, 
and never, never to have had a beau!” 
rebelled Matilda. 

“Girls,”’ said Muriel, ‘we ought to go at 
this man-question in a businesslike way. 
When we wanted money enough to live on, 
we didn’t sit at home and hope some one 
would employ us. We went out and 
fought and bled and almost died, to get 
jobs. And we’ve got to do the same thing 
if we want husbands.” 

“But you can’t be businesslike about 
being married, unless you go to an agency 
or advertise,” objected Matilda. 

“T myself am prepared to do anything 
desperate that is proper,” remarked Muriel. 
‘And it seems more than a coincidence to 
me that the stunning eight-room-and- 
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three-bath suite across the hall has just 
been taken by three men. As I stepped out 
of the elevator tonight, I saw their visiting- 
cards on the door, underneath a beautiful 
knocker of old Dutch silver. J believe that 
our three Chances are right across the 
hall.” 

Three pairs of eyes glistened, three hearts 
beat fast with hope. Of course it couldn’t 
work out as simply as this, but if it only 
would— 

“Even if we could meet this triumvirate, 
we haven’t the clothes to appeal to spoiled 
New York bachelors,” lamented Matilda. 

“No, but we'll buy clothes,” decided 
Muriel. 

“Without money?” 

“We'll club together and purchase one 
smart street-suit, with hat and furs, and 
one luxurious dinner-gown. Then we can 
take turns seeing the men and wearing the 
fashionable togs.”’ 

“We are growing older with every tick 
of the clock,” said Mehitable. “We must 
take steps to meet those men this very 
night.” 

“Let’s draw lots and see which of us is to 
take the initiative,” suggested Muriel. 
And tearing off three unequal lengths of 
newspaper, she put them into a brass kettle 
and shook them violently. ‘Whoever 
draws the shortest piece must invent a 
proper but speedy way to meet the men 
across the hall. We must agree to be 
perfectly womanly and very well-bred, but 
utterly firm with—Fate. Now draw.” 

So all three closed their eyes, drew lots, 
and Muriel was the victim. 

“T shall begin by going across the hall 
to see which one of the three names sounds 
best with Mrs. in front of it,’ she said. 

She tiptoed timorously over to the door 
of the opposite suite and scrutinized the 
three visiting-cards. 


Mr. Mannering Hitchcock 


Mr. Thomas Hill, Jr 


Le 


Mr. Henry R. Curry 


From her experience in “Points on 
Prominent Personalities,’ Muriel Caulfield 
needed no “Who’s Who” to tell her that 
these three men were bachelors and gentle- 
men, and that, although none of them 
except Mr. Hitchcock was famous, each had 
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a respectable reputation in his own line. 
Mannering Hitchcock was about the -most 
popular illustrator of the day, Thomas 
Hill, Jr., had written a few rather heavy but 
trenchant books on finance, and Henry R. 
Curry was a sculptor. 

“T choose Mannering Hitchcock every 
time!” exclaimed Muriel under her breath. 

“Thanks!” replied a man’s voice, so 
near to her that she jumped. After that one 
syllable of gratitude, however, the hall was 
perfectly quiet, and as Muriel waited fully 
three minutes without hearing another 
sound of any kind, she was just beginning 
to suspect that, although its vibrations 
were still in her ears, she had imagined the 
man’s voice, when it spoke again. “You 
are doubting your senses,” it said. 

The tones were such very satisfactory 
masculine ones that, although she was 
rather nervous, Muriel enjoyed herself 
all the more for her sense of the uncanny. 

“Tt’s—it’s extremely original of you to 
leave your voice out in the hall like this,” 
she said. “You'll miss it presently, I 
suppose, and come out after it.” 

The man’s voice was silent. 

“Or else,” she ventured, “you are pur- 
posely invisible.”’ 

“Now you’re ‘warm,’” said the voice. 
“T shouldn’t dare leave my voice in the hall. 
There’s no telling what it might say—to 
strange young ladies. I couldn’t trust it 
out alone.” 

“T do wish you’d materialize for me,” she 
said curiously. ‘I’ve never seen it done.” 

“Too easy! And besides, it’s rather 
fascinating, you know, to look at you just 
as you really are and not as you would 
appear to a stranger. It’ s like being able 
to see over the telephone.” 

Muriel blushed, but felt moderately sure 
that the hall was too dim for the man’s 
voice to see the blush, if, indeed, a voice 
could be said to see. 

“Since you refuse to materialize, I’m not 
a bit afraid of you,” she announced. “And 
so, I’m going to ask you a question, which is 
to me very important. Do you think—my 
question is, of course, impersonal—do 
you think that the average man would find 
my appearance attractive?” 

“Honestly?” asked the man’s voice with 
some hesitation. 

“Honestly,” she faltered. She feared 
that the voice thought her hideous. 

“Well—then—you’ve brought it on your- 
self. I’m an average man, and I think 
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compliment. J know the 
reason you don’t material- 
ize,” she continued teasingly. 
“Youareperfectly well aware 
that you can’t live up to your 
own delightful voice and way 
of saying things.” 

“Stop behaving like a 
clever, seasoned coquette, 
when you aren’t one,” said 
the voice unsteadily. ‘No, 
even at the risk of having 
you think that I am afflicted 

with all the deformities in the 
catalog, I shall remain invisible, 
because girls and kittens always 
look prettiest when they are cu- 
rious. Now you, for instance, 
positively appear as interested as 
if you had never before conversed 
with a man.” 
“T never have—except with trades- 
men and married ministers.” 

The man’s voice laughed and then spoke 
pleadingly. ‘Will you waive convention 
and be a perfectly adorable brick and go to 
tea with me tomorrow afternoon in a quiet, 
mysterious, temperamental tea-room?”’ 

“If you thought that I was a perfectly 
nice girl, you wouldn’t ask me, Mr. Hitch- 
cock.” 

“Please don’t be like everybody else and 
tag me with a name,” the voice chided. 
“And the very reason why I’m asking you is 
because you are—a perfectly nice girl. If 
you weren’t, I shouldn’t dare. Come now, 
shall we make it four-thirty at the— 
Vendéme?”’ : 

She was silent, confused, longing to 
accept, but afraid. 

“Pardon me,” said the persuasive tones. 
“T didn’t catch your reply.” 

eV ee7* 

“ Good.” 

“But how shall I know you?” 

“T shall sentimentally adorn myself with 
a boutonniére of violets.” 

“And can you remember me?” 

“Can I forget you, Miss Girl-With-Eyes- 
Like—” 

“Oh, please, won’t you let me see you? 


Muriel tiptoed timorously over to the door of 
the opposite suite and scrutinized the 

three visiting-cards “I choose 

Mannering Hitchcock every 

time,” she exclaimed 
under her breath. 
Thanks!" re 

plied a man's 

voice, 80 near 

to her that 

she jumped 
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you're the most attractive person I’ve ever 
seen in all my life, Miss Girl-With-Eyes- 
Like-Stars!”’ 

The stars twinkled. 

“Oh, how lovely to hear a man’s voice 
make a speech like that,” she sighed. “I 
hever thought I’d live to hear a real, live 


It’s pretty good of me to consent to go to 
tea with you when I have no assurance that 
you’re anything more than a phonograph.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not in a materializing 
mood. If you saw me, you might not like 
the color of my eyes, or you might refuse 
to go to tea with me tomorrow, because I 
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have no dimple in my chin. But when I do 
reveal myself at the Vendéme, then, if you 
don’t like and—trust me, I won’t expect 
you to keep your word about having tea.” 

“That’s fair, Nice Voice. And now, 
good night.” 

“Don’t go. The evening is yet infantile.” 

“T must, with a big M.” 

“Four-thirty, then. Vendéme.” 

“T shan’t forget.”’ 

Feeling horribly bold, but pleasantly 
interested in a very new and delightful 
way, Muriel returned to her own suite. 
Had not the doors of the apartments been 
so thick and heavy, and constructed with 
the express purpose of preventing people 
in the hallways from hearing sounds from 
the suites, Muriel would have thought that 
the man’s voice had been talking to her 
through a crack in the door. But that was 
impossible with these doors. 

“T shan’t tell you how I managed it,” 
she said to her sisters, ‘“‘but tomorrow at 
four-thirty I am to have tea with the man 
I have chosen, at the Vendéme. I think 
he is Mannering Hitchcock. And anyway, 
if he is one of the others, it will be easy 
enough to arrange over the teacups for you 
two to meet the other men. Dear me, how 
pleasant it is all going to be!” 

“T don’t in the least approve,” snapped 
Matilda, folding her arms in her most 
severe schoolroom manner. 

“The interior-decorator tells me terrible 
tales of these illustrators,” supplemented 
Mehitable. ‘You are not going, Muriel.” 

“T am!” crossly. 

“Then*you must take us both with you,” 
declared Matilda, with still more of the 
school-ma’am in her tone and attitude. 
Muriel could almost smell chalk-dust as 
she looked at her. 

“But the clothes!” objected Muriel. 
“You two have nothing that is fit to wear 
with the new suit we three will purchase 
jointly the minute the shops open tomorrow 
morning. And anyway, I think you might 
let me have my Own Little First Flirtation 
all to myself.” 

“We might go with you, but not seem to 
be with you,” said Mehitable. ‘“‘We can 
hang about the lobby, in case of need.” 

“That wouldn’t work, either, because we 
all look so much alike. I refuse to be 
trailed by a pair of doubles. Mannering 
Hitchcock would at once see the resemblance 
between me and my long-distance chap- 
erones.”’ 


’ 
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“We'll wear thick veils,” said Matilda. 

“They must be very thick, then,” yielded 
Muriel. ‘And you mustn’t let him notice 
you. A pair of pursuing doubles would be 
bad enough, but two veiled detectives would 
look even worse. And those veils must be 
dark-blue chiffon, folded three times.’’ 

The next day, when, at twenty-four 
minutes to five, Muriel Caulfield succeeded 
in getting gracefully through the revolving 
door at the entrance of the Vendéme, the 
only detached man in the lobby wore a 
boutonniére of violets. He was sunk deep 
in a blue leather armchair,. scrutinizing, 
with a lynx-like gaze, every one who 
entered. The minute Muriel came in, a 
little self-consciously, he sprang up and 
rushed toward her. And when she saw him, 
she was glad of a lot of things, all at once. 
She was glad that he would have been 
taken anywhere for Somebody-Worth- 
While. She was glad that he “looked the 
part”; that he was conventionally dressed. 
But these were small causes for gladness 
compared to the fact that there were two 
especially delightful things about his face. 
His smooth-shaven upper lip was rather 
full; obviously it had never been accus- 
tomed to be drawn tight across his teeth in 
the thin, cynical way which seemed char- 
acteristic of many prosperous New York 
men. That upper lip was like a child’s, 
with a deep crease in it. And the other 
extremely pleasant thing about his face was 
that, in spite of its unmistakable sophisti- 
cation, his eyes had an appealing sort of 
wistfulness, as if their owner hoped, nay, 
even expected, that he would still live to 
realize a great many of his young dreams. 
Yes, Mannering Hitchcock more than 
lived up to his own delightful voice. 

“You are four minutes and ten seconds 
late,” he remarked, as he led her to a little 
flower-adorned table in the dim restaurant. 
“Well, are you going to stay to tea with 
me?” he asked, as the waiter placed the 
tray in front of Muriel. 

By way of reply she drew off her new 
white gloves. At the same moment the- 
orchestra began a rhythmic, Oriental air, 
with a haunting melody for the velvet- 
toned cello. 

“This is one of the few places in New 
York where the music doesn’t ruin the 
food,” observed Mannering Hitchcock. 

With an excited hand, that would shake 
a little, Muriel poured the two cups of tea, 
sipped hers slowly, daintily disposed of a 
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muffin, and tried not to seem conscious of 
the fact that two heavily-veiled women had 
ordered an ice at a remote table in the 
corner. By the time the waiter brought 
some French pastry for dessert, however, 
she found that it was perfectly easy for her 
to forget her two trebly-veiled sisters. It 
is enough to make any girl forget her 
family temporarily, when she makes the 
charming discovery that it is possible to 
fall in love at first sight. 

Muriel considered that 

there was no harm in 

falling thus rapidly in 

love with Mannering 

Hitchcock, as long 

as she concealed 

her feelings. 

But somé 

emotions 

do not 

have to 

be told 


Muriel went and picked up the note which 
insinuated itself under the door. 
bore the Hitchcock coat of arms—and it was 


in words, or 

even looks: the 

mere fact that they 

are permitted to exist 

exerts a charm upon 

, their object. And Man- 

ey nering Hitchcock, 

7 whether or not he was 

, - ; falling in love with Mur- 
~ ay Mer-->iel, was not so careful 
= about concealing his feel- 

ingsas Miss Caulfield was. 
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“T wish that the person who invented 
‘Three Meals a Day,’ with afternoon tea 
as an addenda, had decreed that there 
should be as many courses at tea as at a 
banquet,” he sighed. ‘‘Then we could go 
on having tea for hours and hours at a 
stretch.” 

Muriel had slowly eaten the last crumb of 
her pastry and refused to take anything 
more, until he bribed her into having an 
ice with an offer to ex- 
plain his invisibility 
of the previous even- 
ing. He had vowed 
never to tell any one, 
and he felt weak as 
he made the promise. 

“Tt’s very simple,” 
he explained. “As a 
pure act of self-de- 
fense, I always ar- 
range one of the 
panels of my front 
door so that it slides 
back noiselessly. And 
I paint a piece of 
gauze to resemble the 
panel. It was through 
this gauze that I saw 
you last night, with- 
out your being able 
to see me.” 

“But why do you 
need this fortifica- 
tion, when you have 
owned up to an ex- 
cellent valet and 
butler? Can’t they 
drive people away?” 

“My dear Miss 
Caulfield, no mere 
servant possesses the 
discrimination to sort 
out the hordes that 
ring our bell. This 
sliding-panel arrange- 
ment is the only way that Hill and Curry 
and I can protect ourselves from beggars, 
borrowers, and bores.” 

Suddenly Muriel recalled the fact that 
she had been so busy enjoying herself that 
she had selfishly forgotten to arrange for 
Matilda and Mehitable to meet Mr. Curry 
and Mr. Hill. When she proposed this, 
Mannering Hitchcock looked at her with 
very apparent doubt and even suspicion. 

“Tsn’tit natural that I should want to have 
my sisters meet your friends?” she asked. 


Its red seal 


directed to her 
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“T don’t know whether you are the most 
subtle or the most innocent person I have 
ever met,” was his unexpected reply. “I 
wish I knew what you meant by your 
question.” 

“There is no hidden meaning lurking 
behind any of my remarks,” she said. 

He looked at her enigmatically. ‘“Al- 
though I thought that the lady died some 
years ago, I am afraid that you are the 
original, wicked, baffling Eve,” he said, 
still more dubiously. 

“T don’t see why you think I’m all those 
adjectives,” she said. “I am not a bit 
mysterious. Why, I’ve explained to you 
fully about the manlessness of my native 
Wedgewood, and how we three girls suffered 
there. So please arrange with Mr. Hill to 
take my school-teaching sister, Matilda, 
to tea tomorrow, and tell Mr. Curry to ask 
my interior-decorating sister to something 
interesting the day aiter.” 

“Why don’t you dare propose a four- 
some?” he asked, more peculiarly than 
ever. 

She remembered the clothes dilemma 
and said, “My sisters would consider it 
much more romantic to go alone, on 
different days, because neither one has ever 
had a téte-a-téte with a man.” 

“Whatever you suspect, please don’t 
tell any one,” was Mr. Hitchcock’s aston- 
ishing rejoinder. But he looked so eager, 
so alarmed, even, that she said, just for the 
sake of humoring him, “I won’t tell.” 

At this, all the former confidence rushed 
back into his face. 

“TI didn’t believe this big world held 
any one like you,” he said, joyously. “And 
I'll speak to Hill. As he hates teas and 
tea-rooms, I am pretty sure he’d rather take 
a walk with what-do-you-call-her, Matilda? 
As he also loathes schoolma’ams, I wish 
you’d speak to Matilda about getting some 
other occupation.”’ 

“Matilda can conceal her means of liveli- 
hood,” planned Muriel. ‘“‘And how about 
Mehitable and Mr. Curry the day after 
tomorrow?” 

“T’ll fix that, too,” promised Mannering 
Hitchcock, leaning toward her. “And you 
are the most astonishing person I ever knew, 
Miss Girl-With-Eyes-Far-Brighter- Than- 
Stars.”’ 

He smiled broadly, a smile which was a 
near relative to a grin, and a very humorous 
grin at that. Then, when Muriel had 
arranged the details of time and place for 
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her sisters, she said for the twentieth time, 
“Now I really must go,”’ and rose. 

“You’ve forgotten one very important 
matter,” said Mannering Hitchcock. 
“When am / to see you again?” 

He was so late with this supreme question 
that Muriel had entirely given up hope: 
“‘T’ll write,” she said. 

“Promise?” 

“Whether I liked you or not, I should 
write on principle, because never before in 
my whole life have I had an opportunity to 
write to a man.” 

And declining Mr. Hitchcock’s offer of 
escort, she said good night and rushed 
across the street to another hotel, where 
she was joined by two somber-looking, 
heavily-veiled women. 

The next evening, when Matilda came in 
from a stroll in Central Park with Thomas 
Hill, Jr., she reminded Muriel of the way 
that Main Street, Wedgewood, had looked 
the first night it was lighted by electricity. 

“No silk-hatted boutonniéred men for 
me!” boasted Matilda. ‘Mr. Hill paid me 
the compliment of really talking seriously— 
that is, when he found out that I had the 
brains to listen and give rational answers. 
He was a bit giddy and flirtatious at first, 
and said a lot of things I didn’t understand. 
But when I stopped that nonsense and got 
him going on politics, business, and cur- 
rency, it was all very exciting. He looked 
so nice and practical, too, in his plain sack 
suit, with a soft hat pulled down over 
his eyes.” 

During this monolog, Mehitable was 
interestedly trying on the new broadcloth 
suit and hat and furs which Muriel had 
worn to tea with Mannering Hitchcock, and 
in which Matilda had just taken her 
intellectual stroll with Thomas Hill, Jr. 

“T can hardly wait until tomorrow for 
Mr. Curry to take me to the Metropolitan 
Museum,” said Mehitable. ‘His knowledge 
of art will be a great help in my interior- 
decorating.” 

“At the rate things are going now, we 
can easily have a triple wedding in a few 
weeks,’ remarked Muriel, two nights later, 
when she returned from dining with Man- 
nering Hitchcock at the Plaza. She wore 
the new evening-gown of which she owned 
a third, and which became her so well that 
the wistfulness in Mannering Hitchcock’s 
eyes had all been lost in keen admiration. 
“People are not supposed to tell such 
things, but I can not keep the news to 
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myself,” continued Muriel. “Girls, I have 
had my first proposal.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mehitable. 
“T thought it took months, even years of work 
to get an offer of marriage out of a man.” 

“Hope you had the sense to say ‘No,’” 
said Matilda. 

“Of course I said ‘No,’ although I didn’t 
want to. But I’m deliriously happy, all 
the same, too happy to sleep or eat or do 
anything but breathe and think about 
Mannering Hitchcock.” 

“T wonder when I shall begin to feel that 
way about Thomas Hill, Jr.,” said Matilda 
drily. 

“T’m a little, but not much in love with 
Curry,” announced Mehitable. 

“Don’t muss that gown, Muriel please,” 
begged Matilda, as her younger sister 
threw herself in a picturesque attitude on 
the couch. “Remember that I am to dine 
in that same frock with Mr. Hill tomorrow 
night.” 

“That frock won’t look like anything at 
all by the time my turn comes,” scolded 
Mehitable. ‘‘And I don’t think it’s fair to 
make me pay a third of the price of all the 
clothes, when they don’t get to me until the 
new look is all worn off.” 

“Don’t talk, please. Just let me think 
how pleasant it is to be in love at last,”’ said 
Muriel softly. 

The twins stared at her almost as if she 
were a stranger. They had always known 
that she was the most beautiful of the 
three; her hair had a little more gold in it 
than theirs; her eyes were a deeper blue; 
her white skin possessed a glowing quality 
theirs lacked; her cheeks were a deeper 
rose. They had always known that she was 
the most interesting of the three, the most 
intensely alive. But now she seemed 
immeasurably separated from them; she 
was a creature from another world, a world 
of visions and music and ecstasy. 

“If Henry R. Curry were to make love 
until he was hoarse, I could never feel the 
way you look, Muriel,” said Mehitable. 
“Tt isn’t in me.” 

“Even if I marry Mr. Hill some day, I 
couldn’t love him like the music in ‘Tristan 
and Isolde,’” remarked Matilda. “And even 
if I could, I wouldn’t. There’s something 
repugnant about it to me.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know what you’re 
missing,” said Muriel. 

Slipping out of the shimmering, lacy 
gown, she threw on a pink, clinging kimono. 
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It was made of cheap cotton crépe, that 
kimono, but the color was sufficiently 
becoming to dazzle even the prosaic twins. 

“Oh girls, girls!” whispered Muriel. 
“T’m so glad we left Wedgewood. And I’m 
so glad we came to New York. But I’m 
gladdest of all that I chose Mannering 
Hitchcock.” 

At half-past six the next morning there 
was a light knock on the Caulfields’ door, 
and Muriel, who had been too transported 
to sleep, went and picked up the note which 
insinuated itself under the door. This note 
was redolent of Mr. Hitchcock’s favorite to- 
bacco—it was written on his heavy gray 
stationery, and its red seal bore the Hitch- 
cock coat of arms. It was, of course, di- 
rected to Muriel. 

My most bewildering: 

I haven’t slept this whole night through, because 
I have been asking myself why, why, why must we 
wait? It would be well to postpone sorrow, if we 
could, in this sometimes sad world, but it is nothing 
less than imbecile deliberately to stay outside— 
paradise. 

You care—your eyes said so, every time that you 
refused me. And if you care, why not marry me 
this very day? The weather is fine. I have no 
other engagement, so if only you— 

I’ve been humoring your every mood and wish, 
just to see how you would carry it all through. You 
are perfect! And even while you are reading this, 
I am waiting impatiently outside your door for 
my answer. Utterly, always, M. H. 


And Muriel dashed off the following: 


I knew that you knew that I cared. I care lots 
more than you, too, because I’m the sex that loves 
most, and because, until now, I have been romanti- 
cally starved. And so, if you can convince my 
sisters that your mad scheme of immediate marriage 
is practicable, I am entirely ready for the wildest 
plan that you can suggest. 

Have breakfast with us at eight. There won’t be 
much to eat, but you won’t mind, and neither shall 
I, as long as I am sure of seeing you in an endless 
hour and a half. bitin 


This note, the minute its edge was inserted 
under the door, disappeared miraculously. 
The Hitchcock butler brought the answer. 

Mannering Hitchcock, Esquire, d 
accepts with pleasure the kind invitation of 
Miss Muriel Starry-Eyes 
for breakfast at eight. 
Said gentleman 
hopes to present Miss Starry-Eyes as his fiancée 
before the feast is ended. 

But there were no fiancées presented to 
any one that morning, for something sur- 
prising occurred. The skies fell, the heavers 
were overturned, and, incidentally, the 
three brief romances were brutally shattered. 
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At eight, punctually, Mr. Hitchcock came 
to breakfast. Squeezing eagerly into the 
tiny dining-room, he was about to take 
Muriel in his arms when she blushingly 
said, “Don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“My sisters will surely surprise us. 
Matilda has finished making the toast, and 
I can hear Mehitable taking the soufflé 
out of the oven. They’ll bring in breakfast 
any minute.” 

“And you’ve actually set places for them, 
too,” he laughed. 

But his joviality died suddenly, when the 
kitchenette door opened, and Matilda, as 
predicted, brought in the toast, and Mehit- 
able followed with the soufflé and coffee. 

“Why, Mr. Curry!” exclaimed Mehitable 
delightedly, on seeing Hitchcock. 

“Thomas Hill!” ejaculated Matilda hap- 
pily, in the same breath. 

“Good grief!” gasped Mannering Hitch- 
cock, and he sank palely into a chair. 

“Are there really three of you?” he asked 
Muriel helplessly. “Have there been three 
of you all the time?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Hitchcock?” 
she inquired, in a voice like an icicle. 

“There’s only one of me,”’ he said. 

“Explain,” commanded Matilda. 

“T’m really Mannering Hitchcock.” 

“Then why do you pretend to be two 
other people besides?” questioned Mehit- 
able savagely. 

“Thomas Hill, Jr., and Henry R. Curry 
are only noms de plume. You see, Miss 
Muriel, I thought you had somehow found 
me out, and that you were also pretending 
to be three people.” 

The three lovely Miss Caulfields stared 
sternly at him, as he stammered on. 

“You'll acknowledge that I have a 
perfect right to be one person, Mannering 
Hitchcock, and you’ll acknowledge, also, 
that, although I’m an illustrator, there is no 
law against my being interested in finance 
and sculpture. But no matter what I 
wrote over the name Mannering Hitchcock, 
no one took me seriously, and I couldn’t 
get my stuff published. So I invented 
Thomas Hill, Jr., and he’s been quite a 
success in his way. And later, when I 
wanted to tackle sculpture, I made Henry 
R. Curry stand the blame. We three, Hill, 
Curry, and I, have lived amicably together 
for six or eight years. Whenever the 
neighbors begin to get suspicious, we move. 
You see, now, Miss Muriel, how necessary 


a transparent front door is. I—I didn’t 
intend to deceive you—” (he was still © 
speaking to Muriel)—“I thought all the 
time that you were playing a game, that 
you were ‘on.’ And I’d picked you out as 
the cleverest and most diverting actress 
I had ever seen.” 

There was a long, wretched pause. 

“T don’t see why you two didn’t suspect,” 
said Mannering Hitchcock to the non- 
plused Matilda and Mehitable. “Last 
night your sister Muriel insisted—of course 
I thought that she was joking—she insisted 
that you two chaperoned our first meeting 
at the Vendéme. I should have thought 
you both would have recognized me.” 

“We wore such thick veils that we 
couldn’t tell chocolate ice-cream from 
vanilla,” explained Matilda. 

There was another still longer and more 
wretched pause, and then Mannering Hitch- 
cock said miserably, “I suppose I’d better 
not stay to breakfast.” 

“Well,” said Mehitable after he had 
gone, “this remarkable disclosure explains 
the seeming idiocy of some of Henry R. 
Curry’s remarks. ‘Eyes like stars,’ indeed! 
I wish I had back the good money that I 
put into those clothes!” 

She and Matilda sat down at the table, 
ate heartily of the cold toast and collapsed 
souffié, put things to rights, and silently 
and morosely departed, one for the interior- 
decorator’s and the other for the select pri- 
vate school. As a penalty for monopolizing 
all of the temperament in the family, Muriel 
was obliged to fling herself down on the 
couch, and sob and sob and sob, until another 
gray envelop, heralded by a peremptory 
knock, insinuated itself under the door: 

I never cared at all for your two practical-minded 
sisters, except that I thought each one was you, 
playing a part. M. H. 


Two minutes later, there was another 
knock and another note. 


May I come in? If not, will you please come out 
for a walk? 


The third note meant business. 


You've read the old fable about the locusts and 
the grains of corn, and you think I’m going to keep 
on knocking and shoving notes under your door all 
the rest of my life. I’m not. If you don’t appear, 
I shall send for the janitor, assure him that I smell 
smoke from your apartment, and he will open the 
door and let me in. I'll give you five minutes grace. 


Muriel prinked during four of the 
minutes and forty of the seconds, and 
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hustled on her things in the remaining 
twenty. 

““My appearance has nothing to do with 
you or your epistolary threats,” she said, 
as Mannering Hitchcock met her with a 
triumphant smile. ‘I am going down to the 
office, because I don’t want to lose my job.” 

“You won’t need it, if—” 

“There are no longer any ‘ifs’ in my 
vocabulary, Mr. Hitchcock.” 

When Muriel returned that night, after 
one of the longest days any girl has ever 
spent, Hitchcock, who had been watching 
for her through his transparent door, dashed 
out of the apartment. ‘You've gone and 
let this whole day go by without marrying 
me,” he said pathetically. 

“My dear Mr. Hitchcock,” replied Muriel 
with scathing distinctness, “fate has been 
very unjust to my sisters and me. We came 
to New York because we had never known 
any men. Then, unfortunately, we all fell 
in love with the same person. Even if I 
could bring myself to accept you, I should 
always feel that only one-third of you was 
mine; that the other two-thirds, the Curry 
third, and the Hill third, were in love with 
my two sisters. So please don’t ever speak 
to me again.” 

The temperamental Miss Caulfield was 
astonished to see her rejected suitor execute 
a very graceful pirouette. 

“The sixty-six and two-thirds percent 
of me which you think belongs to your twin 
sisters has just been refused,”’ he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I’ve just proposed to both 
of them.” 

“Mr. Hitchcock!” 

“Tt’s awful, but it’s true. Half an hour 
ago, when Mehitable got out of the elevator, 
the thirty-three-and-a-third-per-cent Curry 
rushed forth from my rooms and declared 


himself. Mehitable was flattering, but firm 
in her refusal; said that she couldn’t 
seriously consider an offer of marriage from 
a person who had no existence. Ten min- 
utes later, when pedagogical Matilda showed 
up, Hill came out and proposed to her. 
Luckily, she gave him a briefly scornful 
‘No.’ Otherwise, I shouldn’t find it con- 
venient to be proposing to you now.” 

“T do not consider that you are proposing 
to me, Mr. Hitchcock. You are amusing 
yourself with all three of us. I hope that 
I have as much dignity as my older sisters. 
No, and good-by.” 

“My dearest girl, I proposed most coldly 
to the twins, and I did it only as a matter 
of form, because I thought it was the sole 
way to save their self-respect.” 

“And how about my self-respect? I 
should have none at all if I accepted the 
unsatisfactory third of you which hasn’t 
been proposing to any one. When I marry, 
I want a whole husband.” 

“All three-thirds of me are yours, and 
you know it, Muriel.” She made no reply. 
“Well?” he prodded. And in that mono- 
syllable there was more pleading and 
sincere love and despairing hope than is - 
often crowded into one poor, defenceless 
little word. 

“After all,” she said, “girls have been 
known to accept men who have been entirely 
refused by other girls.” 

“Ts that your peculiarly feminine and 
logical way of saying ‘Yes’?” he asked. 

It seemed to be, for shamelessly, right 
there in the public hallway, she lifted up a 
glowing, expectant face. And there was 
nothing at all about Mannering Hitch- 
cock’s immediate acceptance of this invita- 
tion which savored of fractional devotion. 
The whole three-thirds of the man was 
actively on hand for the first kiss. 


The Homesick Woman 


“The common cry among those who resent 
woman’s going forth is that it has been, on her part, 
a deliberate and voluntary step. She has entered 
the commercial world because she wanted to, and 
she has wanted to because she has desired more 
baubles, more knick-knacks, they say. We are an 
insatiable lot, we are told, not content with the 
simple home fare. We must have more jewels, finer 
laces, richer dinners. It is for this that the great 
army of women hurry out in the gray of the morning 
and come back in the dusk of the evening to empty 
rooms and lonely hours! With no knowledge of the 
tears that are shed in the silences of the night for the 


children which we may not bear and the homes 
which we may not keep, they tell us that it is for 
this that we women go out to toil!” 

This is a paragraph from a remarkable article by 
Nancy Musselman to be printed next month. She 
does what all too few writers seem able or willing to 
do—approaches the woman problem with sympathy 
added to her understanding. Though she barely 
mentions the vote for women she has that to say 
which should open the eyes of all those who are 
opposed to it, whatever may be their reason. “Th¢ 
Homesick Woman” should be read aloud in every 
family circle. ‘ 





What the Room Needs 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


HERE are two right ways to fur- 
nish an interior: one is to make the 
furniture fit the room, the other 
is to make the room fit the furni- 

ture. By either method a harmonious rela- 
tionship is established between the archi- 
tectural features of a room and its furnish- 
ing, which is essential to all good decoration. 
Too many homes, however, bear lamentable 
witness to the fact that architecture and 
decoration are looked upon as two separate 
and distinct things. And because of this 
misconception many a room that is almost 
“good” falls just short of the mark. 

The living-room shown on page 491 is an 
excellent object-lesson in the first principles 
of home-furnishing. Every important piece 
of furniture, by its shape, size, and place- 
ment, emphasizes the structure of the 
room. In every detail there is unity be- 
tween the work of the architect and that of 
the decorator. Only when a room itself and 
its furnishings seem thus to have 
grown together have you 
really succeeded 
in your task. The 
ninet y-and-nine 
struggle with a 
superficial use of 
ornament inde- 
pendent of struc- 
ture—the old 
problem of the 
round peg and the 
square hole—but 
the one woman in 
a hundred knows 
that the best in- J 
terior effects are 
based upon such 
harmony of line 
that no ornamen- 
tation or piece of 
furniture is per- 
mitted to disturb 
the good propor- 
tions of a room. 

But what if 
the latter are 
hopelessly 
bad? Then 
you must do 


“a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


Fortunate is the home boasting even one fireplace these days, for it can be made 

* This artistic mantelpiece is in the Penn- 

sylvania home of Otis Skinner, the actor; the arched effect of the panel also ap- 
pears over the windows and doors throughout the house 


one of two things: either accept the sit- 
uation in all its ugliness, or go straight 
to the root of the evil with hammer and 
saw, and correct the lines of the room. 
Half-way measures serve only to call at- 
tention to the faults they seek to hide. 
Better to leave a badly designed mantel 
alone, if it can not be replaced, than to 
attempt to cover up its defects with sense- 
less draperies; and, since remedies are use- 
less whenever a surgical operation is nec- 
essary, you may as well know at once 
that if a door is not, as it ought to be, 
about twice as high as its width, not even 
a beautiful curtain can bring you peace of 
mind. 

For the first lesson in interior deco- 
rating is to learn that when you would 
“do” a room, you must lay aside for 
the time being all minor considerations 
of furniture, hangings, and so forth, and 
get right down to fundamentals. The 

component parts of an undeco- 

rated room are its floor, 

ceiling, wall- 

spaces, and open- 

ings, and it is 

upon the distribu- 

tion of the latter 

that the effect 

produced by the 

room chiefly de- 

pends. Given a 

good room to start 

with, it is pretty 

hard to spoil it 

utterly, but by 

neglecting to pre- 

serve its propor- 

tions in the ar- 

rangement of your 

furniture you may 

easily fail to make 

the most of it. 

When, on the 

other hand, you 
are handi- 
capped at the 
outset with 
bad lines and 
proportions, 
every effort 
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should be made to correct them, even if it 
means the sacrifice of fine carpets and fur- 
niture to pay the bill. 

Take, for example, that difficult problem, 
a long, narrow room having its fireplace 
in the center of one of the long sides of the 
walls and the entrance door directly op- 
posite. A fireplace is, of course, the most 
important of all openings in any scheme 
of decoration, and the furnishing of a room 
naturally centers there; but in this case 
the hearth is without privacy, since no one 
cares to sit in line with a doorway, so the 
room is virtually divided into two parts. 
It is folly, with it as it is, to attempt to 
treat it in any other way, but you can bring 
real comfort out of an uncomfortable situa- 
tion by closing up the misplaced door- 
opening, making it a part of the wall, and 
moving the entrance farther down the 
length of the room. The space about the 
hearth then becomes no longer a thorough- 
fare, and the privacy of the greater part of 
the room is preserved. Many a big but 
cozy living-room has been so evolved from a 
stiff, uncomfortable parlor. 

As soon, however, as you change the 
position of a door which was directly op- 
posite a fireplace in the middle of a room, 
you upset the equilibrium of the open- 
ings, and another problem arises, since 
balance must be restored; for whether we 
understand ‘the why of it’”’ or not, the 
desire for symmetry, or the answering of one 
part to another, is a universal human in- 
stinct. So in the case we are discussing the 
simplest way to restore harmony is to place 
at the other end of the same side-wall a 
piece of furniture corresponding as nearly as 
possible with the new door in height and 
width. A tall cabinet or secretary will do; 
or a heavy desk with a big picture hung 
above it will satisfy the eye. We always 
appreciate results when a room is well laid 
out, but we seldom look into the underlying 
reasons for its charm. It is the appeal 
of balance and rhythm in form which 
makes paneling such a delightful factor 
in the decoration of a house. No better 
example could be found to show how 
far an inexpensive paneling of walls and 
wainscoting will go toward lifting a simple 
home out of the ordinary than the photo- 
graphs of their own self-made rooms with 
which Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
illustrated their article in the July issue of 
this magazine. She is a wise woman who, 
for the decoration of her parlor-walls, selects 
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a soft-tintcd paper, or grass-cloth, or paint, 
divides her wall-spaces into graceful panels, 
breaking the monotony with a few well- 
placed lighting-fixtures, and then hangs her 
one or two good pictures or prints where 
they will form part of the composition of 
the room—and lets well enough alone. A 
room so planned can hardly fail to be satis- 
factory. ‘‘The privilege of extravagance 
belongs to the few, but the right of refine- 
ment is the legacy of us all.” 

However, paneling, like matrimony, is 
not to be entered into lightly or ill-advisedly, 
or swift disaster follows. Nothing is more 
distressing than a beautifully paneled room 
with beautiful furniture, but where every- 
thing is a misfit. Every piece which stands 
against paneled walls must be of exactly the 
right shape and size for its appointed place, 
and every picture must be so hung or 
grouped that the molding of the panel will 
act as a well-proportioned frame. For the 
average living-room, then, where many pic- 
tures and potteries are to be displayed, 
artistic common sense dictates walls that 
will act as a neutral background instead 
of being, as paneled walls necessarily are, a 
decoration in themselves. 

But to go back to this matter of sym- 
metry, which we so quickly feel in any 
decorative scheme, though we may not al- 
ways analyze its causes: wherever there are 
any openings not properly balanced by one 
another, it behooves the home-maker to in- 
troduce some arrangement of furniture 
which shall atone for the shortcomings of 
the room. If the fireplace, for example, 
comes at one end of a room which has no 
architectural feature of sufficient impor- 
tance at the opposite end, there must be 
placed there a large bookcase, or some suit- 
able composition of furniture and pictures, 
which will balance the weight of the fire- 
place, or that end of the room will appear 
top-heavy and spoil the rest of it. So, also, 
the lines of the fireplace, as one of the open- 
ings of the room, must be carried up to a 
point as high as the tops of the windows, 
or to the cornice itself. Comparatively 
few of our modern fireplaces have the old 
brick or stone chimneypiece, but in every 
well-designed room this space above the 
mantel-shelf, properly called the “over- 
mantel,” is either paneled up to the correct 
height or else the suggestion is given by 
means of a large mirror or picture hung with 
mathematical precision on the wall. It 
need not entirely fill the space, but it must 








be large enough to serve the architectural purpose of its 
being there. A tall pair of candlesticks, or vases, or lighting- 
fixtures at either side will help out the composition, but the 
use of more than one picture is never good. If a round or 
oval-shaped frame is to be hung, the wall, as a rule, should 


first be marked off into a square-paneled space. 
There are still other architectural points with which you 
must concern yourself before you come to the actual arrange- 


A room is made 
—or marred—not by its 
furnishings alone, but also by their 
arrangement. In the living-room 
above, every piece of furniture 
harmonizes with the room's struc- 
ture; in every detail there is unity 
between decoration and architec- 
ture. Below. in the charm of a 
well-appointed fireplace is seen one 
reason for the returning popularity 
of these “institutions.” Here nice 
calculations were required in 
the placing of the furnitur- 
to keep the room from 
seeming crowded 
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ment of the furniture. Perhaps the first of 
these is that the line of the picture-molding 
must be carefully determined with regard to 
the height of the ceiling. If the latter is un- 
duly high, the molding may be dropped three 
or four feet below the ceiling-line; or, if the 
ceiling is low, the molding may come within 
a few inches of it. The fact is that we may 
always safely run the wall-covering up to the 
ceiling or drop the ceiling down to it, but we 
can seldom, except in a room especially de- 
signed for such treatment, resort to the use 
of a frieze. The ordinary wall-paper frieze is 
bad art from the outset, since it tends to 
darken the upper walls in violation of the 
good old rule that the upper area of a room 
should be the lightest value of all. By the 
same logic, a good wainscoting, or dado of 
some stuff of heavier texture or darker tone 
than the wall above, is generally pleasing 
because it serves to keep the lower part of 
the room where it belongs—in a lower key. 
We need some sort of solid foundation on 
which to rest the other decorations of the 
walls. The more important the decorations 
the stronger the foundation below must be. 

It must not be forgotten that the hanging 
of pictures will do much to make or mar the 


symmetry of your walls. Every large frame 
needs a larger piece of furniture beneath it 


to act as its own special base. If several 
large pictures are to be hung together, they 
must be arranged with one highest point in 
the center, so as to get the suggestion of an 
apex or arch, and the furniture base under- 
neath may, if necessary, be built out on 
each side by straight-backed chairs. To 
group together a number of small pictures 
so that they will form “en masse” an impor- 
tant bit of decoration is a far more difficult 
task. Only with patience, perhaps by 
working them in combination with some 
piece of furniture, and with the frames 
themselves not discordant, can you bring 
about a well-balanced whole. 

This may all seem like talking too 
much about walls and too little about 
furniture, but do you know why it is 
that a built-in bookcase is a decorative 
asset of so much more importance than one 
of the movable type? Just because it be- 
comes an organic part of the room, a sort of 
connecting-link between the standing wood- 
work and the furniture. For the same rea- 
son a well-placed built-in window-seat is 
more decorative than an extra chair. Then, 
too, ina small room, bookcases and window- 
seats and cupboards may be built in at little 
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expense. This will materially help to fur- 
nish the room without giving an appearance 
of heaviness and without taking up valuable 
space. And, while speaking of small rooms, 
you will find that by setting your large 
pieces of furniture back against the walls 
and then breaking up the severity of line 
afterward with small tables and chairs, the 
best results are achieved. No mistake is 
more common or more absurd than to sup- 
pose that a living-room must have a center- 
table. In many small rooms it is necessary 
to keep the center of the floor open in order 
to give a feeling of space. Take the illustra- 
tion on page 493. Here is a room of average 
size, seemingly uncrowded, though it con- 
tains in one corner alone a grand piano, a 
large table, and a heavy stuffed chair; any 
one of these pieces if brought out more 
toward the center would swamp the rest of 
the room. Access to the fire is necessarily 
left free, though by the position of the 
chairs it is evident that interest centers 
about the hearth, as interest must always 
center at one point in asmall room. This 
point should be the fireplace if there is one; 
if not, the main reading-table may be taken 
as the heart of the room. 

The arrangement of furniture about the 
hearth differs not alone with the size, but 
also with the shape of the room. When, for 
instance, the fireplace occurs at right angles 
to the entrance door of a large room, the 
most effective plan is to place two long sofas, 
facing each other, out from the sides of the 
hearth. This at once suggests the fireplace 
as a sort of sanctuary where none would dare 
to intrude without being bidden to share in 
the intimacies of family life. On the other 
hand, where the hearth is set in a narrow 
wall at the far end of a long room, two sofas 
longitudinally placed in this way would 
tend to accentuate its length. One big sofa 
directly opposite the blaze would be the 
better plan. The popular grouping of a 
large sofa backed by a big table, with per- 
haps two wing-chairs flanking the fire, lends 
itself agreeably.to almost any very large 
room, but too many times we forget that the 
table should always be as long as, or longer 
than, the upholstered piece it supports. 

With the arrangement of furniture about 
the hearth decided upon, the disposition of 
the rest of the pieces in a room depends 
largely upon its intended use. The reason 
that we so often find the dining-room more 
satisfactory than any other room in the 
house is because its limited purpose pre- 
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scribes a logical 
and comfortable 
arrangement 
of things. Buta 
parlor or draw- 
ing-room can be 
successfully 
made only by 
one who under- 
stands the subtle 
art of conver- 
sation and who 
thoughtfully 
places light, 
movable chairs 
where they 
may readily 
be drawn up 
beside the lar- 
ger pieces when 
two or more 
persons wish to [ 
talk quietly to- 
gether. Indeed the tact 
of the hostess is not more 
readily felt or found wanting 
than in the placing of her 
furniture, for it is possible 
so to arrange a noes 


room that a _ Mal 


number 


“strategic 
furniture. 


of friends 

may engage 

in general con- 

versation yet at any time find themselves 
conveniently grouped in twos and threes. 
And as for the living-room, a very good 
tule is “by every large table a long sofa, 
or one or more big chairs; and by every 
lone easy chair a small table to hold a read- 
ing-light, book, ash-tray, or a cup of tea.” 


aa 


In the small 

room, above, spacious- 2 

ness is supplied, in effect, by the 

~ arrangement of the 

Below is a glimpse of 

the home of Boardman Robinson. 

the artist; the mirror hung above 

the fireplace is an effective means 

of ,iving a panel-effect to the 
over-mantel 


' 
In a room or hallway of 
ungainly length, a figured 
valance over the windows 

at the far end will help to 
bring the most distant point 
toward you, or if the need of 
suggesting greater space is felt, 
remember that mirrors are 
the old, reliable rem- 
edy for improv- 
ing a room which 
is too small. 
In fact, a weli- 
hung mir- 
ror is a great 
addition to 
any room. 
Tosum up: 
No matter 
where it is 
or what it is, 
a room itself, if 


y Ae aear 
you look right into 

its meaning and 

~ ~~ purpose and study its 


structural possibilities and 

limitations, can tell you more 

of its requirements than can fur- 

niture-salesmen, or friends, or books. It 

may be necessary to evolve good lines, well- 

proportioned wall-spaces, and well-balanced 

openings from an awkward situation, but 

once having achieved a good foundation, 

you need only preserve it, and the rest of the 
room will gradually find itself. 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article, The Table Set in Style, will appear in the November issue. 





In many instances the usband loves his 
wife better for the children she has 
borne him, while the woman herself feels 
an added tenderness for her husband 
when she holds his child in her arms. 
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T has been said that certain Illustrated by 
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expressions have, by their 
very antiquity, gained a dig- 
nity and a reputation for 
verity that make us accept them 
unquestioningly. Such a one is 
the ancient maxim that 
“children are always a 
bond of union between 
husband and wife.’’ 
There are times—and, I 
believe, not a few—when 
children are rather a 
cause of dissension or of 
misunderstanding. 
I do not wish to be 


‘charged with the asser- 


tion that such a condi- 

tion is universal, or even 

common. In many in- 

stances the husband loves 
his wife better for the chil- 
dren she has borne him, 
while the woman herself feels 
an added tenderness for her 
husband when she holds his 
child in her arms. I am, 
however, of the opinion that, 
beautiful and proper as both 
these sentiments are, they 
do not always endure, while 
occasionally they do not 
exist at all. Yet the un- 
thinking person still makes 
the statement above quoted 
and speaks of the children 
as the ‘“‘bond of union.” 

A half- or quarter-century ago children 
were more of a tie than they are now, and 
in many homes the fact that there was a 
child kept parents from considering the 
expediency of a divorce or separation, no 
matter how uncongenial they felt themselves 
to be. The woman whose husband was 
unfaithful to her bore her sorrow in secret 
“for the children’s sake.”” The man whose 
wife failed to fill his life continued to live 
with her in at least outer harmony, because 
she was the mother of his.children. When 
I was a child, I heard much talk about a 
celebrated physician whose only son had 
diel while a mere lad. The mother and 
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father were miserably mismated. The 
man was absorbed in his profession, in 
which he found his only solace, as his home 
was rendered well-nigh intolerable by the 
ungovernable temper of his wife. One day 
an intimate friend, impelled to protest by 
the physician’s evident unhappiness, dared 
the question: ““Why do you live with that 
woman, George? Why not leave her?” 

The answer was uttered gravely and with 
a finality that left no room for argument: 
“T can not, Jim. She was my dead boy’s 
mother.” 

I have quoted elsewhere, I think, the 
sentence which occurs at the beginning of 








SUS Children 


Van de Water 


Walter Tittle 


one of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward’s 


stories. It runs somewhat after this fash- 
ion: “All went well with the young married 
couple until the first baby came. I have 
observed that things usually do go smoothly 
until the first baby comes.” 

Certainly most of the real heart-burnings 
and misunderstandings come after the birth 
of the first child. This is but natural. 
For months the young wife has been bearing 
discomfort in the hope of the gift that is 
to justify it all. The man proudly looks 
forward to seeing his first born and to 
speaking of ““my son” or “my daughter.” 
Then the tiny pink mite of humanity 


But, beautiful and proper as both of these 
sentiments are, they do not always endure, 
while occasionally they do not exist at all. 
Yet the unthinking person still speaks 
of the children as the “bond of union™ 


arrives. At first so great is the father’s 
relief when he learns that the woman he 
loves and the child that is his are safe that 
he feels himself to be the happiest man in 
the world. The mother, coming back from 
the dark valley of anguish, gazes at the 
little creature swathed in flannels lying by 
her and experiences a rapture that is, per- 
haps, the most wonderful and blissful sen- 
sation that she has ever known or will 
ever know. All the world is changed for 
her. It has heretofore held nothing for 

her as beautiful as this. 
“TI declare,” said one woman of 
her friend whose first child was a 
month old, “you would think from 
the way Janet behaves that hers was 
the only child any woman ever had. 
It is ridiculous when one remembers 
that a baby is born every minute of 
every one of the twenty-four hours 

of each day!” 

She had never borne a 
child herself, or she could 
not have spoken thus. If 
she had once felt that rap- 
ture, she would have prayed 
that for this youthful mother 
the bliss might last a little 
longer than it, unfortunately, 
does for most women. 

For, after a baby is a 
month or six weeks old, and 
the trained nurse has gone, 
the young mother awakens 
to the fact that, after all, only 
one thing in life is changed, 

and that nobody but God and she appre- 
ciate what she has gone through, and what 
a marvelous treasure she possesses. One 
of her greatest disappointments is that her 
husband does not seem as enraptured over 
the small creature as she is. He asks 
solicitously day after day, “How are you, 
darling?” adding, as an afterthought, some- 
times almost carelessly, “Baby all right, 
too?” She would not let him know that 
his lack of enthusiasm hurts her. But it 
does. And the more it hurts her the closer 
she clings to her baby. Here, at least, is 
one creature who will not disappoint her. 

All this is true of the woman with whom 
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maternity is a passion. If one has not this 
absorbing love, her husband’s matter-of- 
fact manner does not wound her, but she 
finds herself occasionally bored by the 
baby’s many claims upon her time and at- 
tention. I think, however, that among the 
women who, in this day, bear children, 
those who are not what are termed “born 
mothers” are in the minority. If they are 
not possessed by their maternity, they en- 
joy their children less, and suffer less. 

But to return to our young husband. 
Until the child’s birth he was all in all to 
his wife. They were companions, they 
walked, drove, read, and talked together. 
He found in her his other half. Then the 
baby came and there was some one else for 
his “other half” to think about. 

He is not ungrateful, nor is he unappreci- 
ative of the blessing of parenthood. But, 
after all, a baby need not take a woman 
away from her husband so much of the 
time, he muses. At first he bears the new 
conditions with equanimity. When the 
trained nurse goes, and his wife is well 
again, they will resume the happy old times 
together, happier for the thought of the 
dear little link asleep: in the crib in the 
nursery. 

But, alas! the “dear little link” does not 
always sleep in the evening. It wakes and 
cries, and without so much as a murmur 
of regret at having to leave her husband 
alone, the wife hurries off to the child and 
does not appear for an hour, it may be, if 
at all. He endures this for some weeks, 
then he speaks his mind. 

“T love the youngster,” he asserts, “but 
I do wish he would learn to sleep in the 
evening. He takes you from me during 
the only time that lamat home. He should 
be trained to lie still.” 

The wife looks at him reproachfully. 
“John,” she protests, ‘‘the dear little chap 
has colic.” 

“Well, he’s fattening on it if he has!” 
is the heartless assertion. “I believe he 
has the tempers—nothing more!” 

That women have not a proper sense of 
proportion has been stated often. It is as 
true as when it was first said. The mother 
has thought, slept, and lived “Baby” so 
much that she feels that there is something 
wrong with any father who can speak of 
the Wonder of the Universe as this man 
speaks. If she has a great deal of common 
sense and a strong sense of humor, she will 
say nothing, will smile—and keep on think- 
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ing things she would better not voice. If 
she possesses neither of these gifts of the 
gods, she will speak out her disappoint- 
ment in the man of her choice. 

I smiled, yet I felt a throb of pity, some 
time ago when I heard a wife confess that 
her first disillusionment with regard to her 
husband came to her when her first child 
was almost a year old. 

“Baby was restless and nervous,” she 
said, “and would cry for several hours at 
a time during the night. One night my 
husband was very weary, and, after having 
been awakened from a sound sleep several 
times, suddenly sat up in bed with the de- 
mand: ‘For heaven’s sake, why don’t you 
spank that kid or do something to make her 
keep quiet? She’s spoiled to death!’ 

“T looked at him in horror. ‘Harry!’ 
I exclaimed. ‘I’m ashamed of you! To 
think of spanking a helpless little darling 
like this!’ 

““Well!’ he burst forth as he jumped up, 
thrust his feet into his slippers, and threw 
his bathrobe around him, ‘you must like 
that kind of a racket more thanI do. I do 
not mean to stand it! I’m going into the 
spare room to get some of the sleep that 
every man has a right to expect, even if 
there is a baby in the house!’ 

“He slammed the door after him, and 
the baby began to cry again. I caught her 
up and held her to my breast, kissing her 
over and over, and sobbing: ‘Oh, my baby! 
my woman-child! I love you better than 
all the world beside.’ Then I cried myself 
into exhaustion!” 

This woman smiled, then sighed as she 
finished telling the story. “I know now,” 
she said, “‘that I was as foolish and undis- 
ciplined as Harry. It seems very trifling 
after all these years, but it appeared very 
big to me then.” 

And how about Harry? Of course he 
was wrong, of course his wife was right to 
be indignant with him, and yet, did he not 
suffer, too, at the thought that his comfort 
was not considered where the child was 
concerned? I acknowledge that he should 
have been clear-headed enough to remember 
that little babies do require a great deal of 
attention, and that mothers must give 
them this attention. Still, may there not 
have been a grain of truth in his assertion 
that the baby was spoiled? And, as the 
child’s father, had he not a right to suggest 
this fact? His manner of doing this was 
unfortunate, tactless, unkind. In spite 
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of this, he knew that he had spoken a 
truth, and that, in response, his wife had 
arrayed herself on the side of the child 
against him. He loved his wife, and be- 
cause he did, he resented her attitude. 

Men are but human, and when a man 
has stood first, and has been petted and 
humored by 
one woman, he 
finds it hard to 
resign all such 
tenderness and 
consideration in | 
favor of a small ¥& 
child who, he * 
contends, would 
be just as com- 
fortable with 
the ministra- 
tions of a com- 
petent nurse as 
with the entire 
attention of its 
mother. The 
mother does not 
believe this, but 
he thinks he 
knows it. 

As the child grows 
older and becomes 
more interesting, the 
father’s pride in it 
increases, but in 
many cases he never 
loses the idea that 
the mother sides 
with the child when 
any question arises 
between father and 
child. In this idea he is frequently right. 

This is especially true with regard to sons. 
A man may not feel that his daughters are 
too much humored and indulged by their 
mother, he may even spoil them as much as 
she does, but if there are sons, he is 
pretty sure to think that their mother over- 
indulges them, that she considers them more 
than she considers him. In truth, he is 
im many cases jealous of them—although 
he would not acknowledge it. 

One who thinks deeply on this subject 
can hardly blame the father if he feels that 
the mother bestows upon her boys more 
affection than she grants him and _ his 
daughters. He may be mistaken in think- 
Ing that she loves them better, but she 
certainly has a feeling for her boys that her 
girls do not call forth. If one doubts this, 


her boy. 


in the mother s treatment of them. 
If she must ask one or the other to make a sacrifice of a wish or plan, of whom is this 


sacrifice demanded” 


It is interesting to note in a household where there are a son and a daughter, the subtle difference 


She has a brooding love for her girl; she thrills with pride in 


Of the girl, always 


watch the mothers of families in which 
there are children of both sexeS. Daugh- 
ters may be loved tenderly by the mother, 
she may do her best for them, she may dress 
them tastefully and be happy in their hap- 
piness, but in spite of all this she takes a 
pride in her sons that she never takes in her 
daughters, unless she has no boys. The 
only truthful mothers who will deny this 
statement are, perhaps, the women who 
have only girls. They can not understand 
this attitude. 

It is interesting to note in the household 
where there are a son and 2 daughter the 
subtle difference in the mother’s treatment 
of them. She turns with assurance of com- 
prehension to her girl; she feels that the 
daughter is the heart of the home; she 
has the conviction that her girl will never 
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fail her. But her boy! Ah, watch her 
face glow when he is praised! He is, as 
one mother of three daughters and one son 
said recently of her son, “the crown of her 
maternity.” She has a brooding love for 
her girl; she thrills with pride in her boy. 
If she must ask one or the other to make a 
sacrifice of a wish or a plan, of whom is this 
sacrifice demanded? Of the girl, always. 

She strives much harder to keep the 
adored son in a good humor than to keep 
the daughter sweet-tempered, and when he 
is affectionate and tender she rejoices in 
his endearments or manifestations of love 
as she never rejoices in those of his sister. 

One man, a student of human nature, 
insists that the sex-factor accounts for all 
this, that it is natural for a mother to glory 
in the strength and courage of her son as 
she can never glory in the tender graces 
of a girl. That may be, yet I sometimes 
think it is a bit hard on the dutiful girl, 
especially when the adored son is not 
dutiful. 

But the person we should consider in 
this case is the husband. It is harder on 
him than on the daughter. She may have 
much ahead of her to fill her life. More- 
over she has never known anything better. 
The father has. He has known what it 
was to be one woman’s only thought. But 
that was long ago. To do him justice, 
he takes the situation gracefully, after he 
finds there is nothing else to do. 

When the youngsters are babies, the prob- 
lem is simple compared with what it is as 
they grow older. While they are infants, 
or little boys and girls, there may always 
be the plea that they need the mother’s 
watchfulness day and night. As they get 
older, especially when they are almost or 
quite grown, might there not be a little 
more time to give the husband? 

“Oh, he is a mere biological factor!” 
exclaimed one man to whom I put this 
question. “The woman has his children; 
why should she need him?” 

I did not smile at the sarcasm. Some- 
how, I could not. I remembered suddenly 
more than one father and husband, working 
during the heat of the summer in the city 
in order that the wife and children might 
go away for three or four months. Cer- 
tainly it is right that they should go, but 
might they not be a little nearer the city, 
so that the human engine which must 
pump up the stream of money could occa- 
sionally be with them? There are cases 


in which health demands that the summer 
sojourn be at a distance from home. Such 
cases are the exceptions. I recall one man 
who, for the four years that his son was at 
college, supplied funds each summer for 
the youth and his mother to go abroad, 
while he remained in the town-house, get- 
ting his meals at restaurants. The college 
son “loved these trips,” the mother told 
me happily. “We have such good times 
together. We understand each other per- 
fectly,”’ she said. 

“Does your husband get away with 
you?” T asked. 

“Not often,” she answered. “ You know, 
he is always absorbed in business. One 
year he ran over and joined us a week before 
we sailed for home, and came back with us. 
But usually he takes only a day off here 
and there, going down to Long Island or 
over into New Jersey to spend a week-end 
with a friend. He is a regular business- 
machine, I tell him. You know what these 
American husbands are!” 

Indeed I do know what they are—God 
bless them! I often wonder if their wives 
appreciate what they really are. 

In another case the mother, one son, and 
one daughter spend the entire summer in 
the Adirondacks. ‘The children are fond 
of the woods,” the wife says, “and I am 
happy there if they are. They make up 
to me for everything else that I may miss 
in any locality.” 

I glanced at her husband as she spoke, 
but his face did not change. That evening 
I got out my O. Henry and read “A Mid- 
summer Knight’s Dream.” I wish all wives 
of good husbands could read it. 

Women take all these things for granted, 
yet were the positions reversed how would 
it be? Suppose that the wife preferred to 
remain in town in her own home, with her 
own servants, and work, while her husband 
and all her children went to Europe or to 
Florida for the winter. Would those chil- 
dren compensate the husband for the ab- 
sence of the wife he loves, and would he 
declare that they did? Moreover, would 
the wife care to hear him say that he missed 
nothing while he had them? 

“Children must have all the advantages 
we can give them,” pleads the mother. 
“And to hold young people one must amuse 
them.” 

What about holding the husband? May 
he not occasionally miss the amusement 
that seemed at one time necessary to him? 





I recall one man who, while his son was in college, sent him and his mother abroad each summer while he 
remained in the town-house getting his meals at restaurants. The college son “loved these trips,” the 
mother told me happily. “Does your husband get away with you?” I asked. “Not 
often,” she answered. “You know, he is always absorbed in business” 
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May he not watch with longing eyes the 
good times that the mother and grown 
children have, remembering the happiness 
he and that mother experienced when they 
were young? 

I know there are unfaithful husbands; 
I know, too, that there are unfaithful wives. 
But there are husbands who live but for 
their families; and there are mothers of 
brilliant, clever children who, as long as 
these children are at home, live but for 
them. The husband is a secondary con- 
sideration. 

“He does not mind!” declared one wife 
to me when I suggested this. ‘“‘The aver- 
age husband is used to that kind of thing.” 

I claimed that he should not be, and she 
went on, with a half laugh: ‘Don’t trouble 
yourself! He will amuse himself. Trust 
a man for that!” 

If he does, is he entirely to blame, 
and is the wife and mother absolutely 
blameless? 

The attitude of many wives toward 
their husbands and grown children was 
impressed upon me lately when I accom- 
panied two women, one of whom was looking 
at apartments with a view toward moving 
from her present abode. In one house that 
suited her there was one very large room and, 
across the hall from this, a very small one. 

“This,” said the prospective tenant, as 
we entered the small chamber, “will have 
to do for my son. That,” indicating the 
larger room, “his father will occupy.” 

“Oh, my dear!” protested her friend, 
herself also a mother, ‘don’t do that! 
Let your husband have the small room. A 


young man like Dick should have good big: 


quarters.” 

“And what about his father?” asked the 
first speaker. 

The other matron shrugged her shoulders 
with a laugh. “Oh,” she replied, “he 
probably won’t mind. Husbands don’t, 
you know. Mine knows that I give the 
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best rooms to the children, and I continue 
to do it.” 

“But J don’t,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
“Tf either one should be considered above 
the other, my boy’s comfort must give 
place to his father’s.” 

I looked at this wife and mother with 
increased respect. I also began to under- 
stand why her husband and son adore her 
as their best chum, companion, and friend. 
Young people recognize justice and right. 
So do husbands. 

I sometimes wonder if there would be 
so many unhappy marriages if women 
strove as hard to please their no-longer- 
young husbands as they do to please their 
grown children. In the course of nature 
the husband will go into the Great Be- 
yond before the young people. Perhaps 
it will not be until then that the wife will 
appreciate what her position has been, and 
the happiness that she has let slip, thinking 
it a little thing. There was a depth of 
sadness in that moan of an elderly widow: 
“T never imagined what it would be to have 
nobody with whom I would always stand 
first, nor to lose the one person to whom I 
could always say ‘our’ in talking of the 
children and home!” 

The one person with whom one stands 
first! A wife often takes it for granted, 
when she has become used to it, that the 
man whose name she bears will consider 
her first. The sweet possessive pronoun 
“ours” she takes lightly upon her lips. 
She forgets that her children will make 
other ties than the one that holds them to 
her, and that the time may come when the 
one person about whom she might truly 
use the other, and under some circumstances 
sadder, possessive pronoun “mine” will 
be gone. 

In the case of Husband versus Children, 
may not we wives show a little more justice, 
with, perhaps, a leaning toward mercy, 
to the husband? 


“Jack Fights the Giant Still 


though he wears khaki instead of red and blue, and we all sow seeds that grow beanstalks 
reaching to the clouds. Some of them go on growing all the way to heaven. We call the 
beanstalks ‘consequences,’ and they grow from the least of human words and deeds.” So 


9) 


the story is called “Consequences. 


In it there are a baby, a maid, a lover,.men of busi- 


ness, men of politics, men of statecraft—and a string of consequences that embraced the 
lives and loves of millions. It will grip your heart as you read it and leave you thinking. 
In the November issue. 





Winter isn't what it used to be: “*modern inconveniences’ have robbed the cold months of their worst 
terrors—and not the least of these improvements is the hot bath. ready at a moment's notice and 
a turn of the faucet to take the chill from the bones and set the blood to coursing again 


Hardening Up for the Winter 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Hlustrated by Edward Poucher 


After all, our popular beliefs are largely due to habits of thinking. A half-century or so ago an Amer- 
ican poet called the autumn, ‘‘the melancholy cays, the saddest of the year,’’ and we have come to 
put that down, not as a poetic fancy, but as fact. Our attitude toward fall and winter has been that 
of foreboding, of coming gloom—as Dr. Hutchinson says, of deep snow, and deeper mud, and the 
deepest red underwear. But the Doctor is an optimist of optimists, and he sees in the coming sea- 
son so many things of joy and life and living that it actually seems that the poet almost libeled 
autumn. We should follow the doctor rather than the poet in getting ready for the months that are 
tocome. As a beginning, read this article. It contains some excellent medical advice, and beneath 
its charming whimsicality and sly humor is a sound philosophy of life that is well worth following. 


VERYTHING else has to rustle in 
the fall as well as the leaves. Spring 
is the busy season for vegetables, 

but for animals and humans the 
livest and most exciting time of the year is 
autumn. Every one is busy and gay, from 
the chipmunk caching nuts, the blue-jay stor- 
ing acorns, and the fat woodchuck lining 
his winter nest to the children plundering 
the orchards and nut-trees and the business 


man sniffing the fall trade and preparing to 
wrestle with his winter underwear. 

Though we still name the season by the 
fall of the leaf and the passing of summer, 
there is no longer anything regrettable or 
mournful about it. The perfectly good poet 
who sang, ‘‘The melancholy days are come, 
the saddest of the year . ”” would 
lose his job in the magazines nowadays. 
That might have struck a popular chord in 
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the heart in the dreary old days when the 
thought of winter meant prospects of bot- 
tomless mud and waist-deep snow, blue 
noses and chapped hands, chilblains and 
cold floors, arctic hallways and frigid bed- 
rooms, frozen pumps and dried apples, 
pickled pork and sauerkraut—and fierce, 
red-flannel underwear. But, in these days 
of steam-heat, electric light, and hot water 
enough for a bath every night of the week, 
paved roads and electric-heated trolleys to 
whirl you everywhere in comfort in town or 
country, winter has lost half of its terrors 
for all above the actual pinch of poverty. 
We no longer shiver at Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal vignette: 
When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail; 


When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl. . . . 


The cold is just as intense, the drifts are 
as deep, the melting snow is as clammy and 
bone-penetrating as in the “old-fashioned 
winters”’ of our own or our fathers’ boy- 
hoods; but we have won power to protect 
ourselves, gained control of our surround- 
ings instead of being dominated by them. 
Not only can we protect ourselves against 
most of the hardships and discomforts of 
the old-fashioned winter, but we can also 
make a successful fight against a large share 
of the rheumatisms, lumbagos, “‘neurolo- 
gies,” bronchitises, pneumonias, and 
“coughs, colds, and consumptions” which 
used to make winter the season of the “‘fat 
churchyard.” 

The time to begin this fight is in the fall 
in the crisp, clear days, with a blue haze on 
the distant hills and the smell of frost in the 
air, before the real cold strikes us. The 
first step is to make up your mind not to let 
the cold weather “buffalo” you and drive 
you indoors or make you shut your win- 
dows. Live the open-air life outdoors and 
the fresh-air life indoors in the winter; 
make your life as similar as possible to what 
it has been in the summer, and you will 
sidestep half the dangers of the pneumonia 
season. Cold, just plain cold, is one of the 
most harmless things there is, if you are well- 
fed, well-exercised, well-ventilated, and well- 
clothed; then the darts of the Frost King 
will stimulate instead of pierce you. 

We have constructed a real “cold buga- 
boo” and keep frightening ourselves and our 
children with it. Cold is very disagreeable, 
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and chilliness most uncomfortable; and, in 
an earlier day, when houses were poorly 
heated and floors were damp, when food in 
the winter-time was monotonous and bad 
and there was no such thing as ventilation, 
the whole “ witches’ brew” known as “old- 
fashioned winter” was a “holy terror,” 
nearly doubling the summer death-rate. 
The cold, as the most aggressive and dis- 
agreeable feature, was blamed for the whole 
of it. We determined to be warm and com- 
fortable first, at whatever cost of fuel or 
hazard of ‘‘bugs,” and then to get after- 
ward what ventilation and protection from 
infection we could. 

“Cold not dangerous? Why, people 
freeze to death every winter!” we used to 
tell ourselves, repeating every historic in- 
stance, romantic legend, and old settler’s 
story of people being lost in the snow and 
frozen to death, never to be found until the 
drifts melted away in the spring. Those 
hair-raising stories were in McGuffey’s and 
all the old school-readers, and we could 
have repeated verbatim the ghastly de- 
scriptions of the fatal drowsiness and numb- 
ness that would creep over all our senses; 
and we learned that the only way to fight 
it off and save our lives was to keep on stag- 
gering forward, or walking round and round 
in a circle, or thrashing and pinching our- 
selves. If we once yielded to that alluring, 
but fatal, drowsiness, we should wake up in 
another world! And the impression was 
firmly borne in upon our infant minds that 
a single night out in the snow in the winter- 
time was sure death. 

But all our legendary ideas of what to do 
when lost in the snow are exactly wrong- 
end-to. What kills most people lost in a 
blizzard is not being lost, but trying to find 
their way again—plunging, and thrashing, 
and fighting, often round and round in a 
circle, until they are half dead with exhaus- 
tion and iright, and dripping with perspira- 
tion. And then when they fall, they may 
never rise again. 

Since careful health records have been 
kept and expert inquiries made into the 
causes of all deaths, whether accidental or 
otherwise, it is really astonishing to find 
what a large percentage of the reported 
deaths from cold are found to be due to 
heart-failure,. Bright’s disease, apoplexy, 
paralysis, or extreme intoxication. The 
exposure and cold merely added the finishing 
touches. The heartrending instances of 
men who have been found dead in a snow- 
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drift by the side of the well-known road 
home, or within a few hundred yards of their 
own house or barn, are now believed to be 
mostly of this class. They have died really 
of heart-failure or stroke coming either en- 
tirely from internal causes or perhaps hast- 
ened or exaggerated by the fight through 
the drifts, and by the cold and excitement. 
Similarly, the poor wretches found frozen 
in their hovels or garrets have usually died 
either of starvation or disease, or both 
combined: the cold has done little more 
than hasten their end, or stiffen their bodies 
after death. 

But to return to the living: by all means 
have a fire in the grate just as soon as the 
evenings begin to get chilly, and fire in the 
furnace for an hour or two night and rorn- 
ing, when the cold rains and mists of fall 
and early winter set in, so as to keep the 
house dry and the floors and walls warm 
and cozy. But you can sweep ‘your heads 
clear of all the old fairy-tales about the 
deadliness of cold, the dangerousness of a 
chill, and the unwholesomeness of “‘raw” 
air. They won’t make the slightest dent on 
you, unless carried to ten times the extreme 
probable, or even possible, under modern 
civilized conditions, as 
long as you are well- 
fed, well-exercised, and 
clean inside and out. 


per 
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The best way to make the winter cold 
not merely harmless but helpful is to be out 
in it a whole lot. We really have the 
“‘reverse English” on our ideas of the sea- 
son for open-air life. In the summer most 
of us get into fairly decent open-air habits 
of living, largely because it is more comfort- 
able outdoors than it is in. We spend two- 
thirds of our time, outside of shortened 
business hours, in the open air; and this is 
just about as it should be, not merely for 
summer, but for the whole year round. 
Yet the moment the first cold snap comes, 
we scuttle under cover like so many rabbits 
into their burrows; the porch-chairs and 
benches under the trees are all stored away 
in the garret, the swings and hammocks 
taken down, the tennis-rackets hung up on 
the wall, the croquet-set packed away, and 
we settle down to a melancholy daily march 
in gloves and overcoats from the house 
down to business or school in the morning, 
and from business back to the house in the 
evening, and avoid every other breath of 
outdoor air as if it were a pestilence. And 
when by a singular coincidence we promptly 
begin to ‘‘ catch our first colds,” we blameit all 
on the small amounts of raw, foggy, October 

or November air which 
we have not been able 
to avoid swallowing on 
our perilous daily trips! 


We always run to shelter when it rains because our first thought is of our clothes; no harm results to the 
body from a “soaking,” provided exercise keeps the skin warm until a change of clothing is to be had 
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Now this is all wrong. Instead of sum- 
mer being the ideal time for enjoyable life 
and exercise in the open air, it is one of the 
poorest, on account of the extreme heat in 
the middle of the day: the most enjoyable 
and exhilarating time for outdoor life and 
sports is in the autumn and early winter. 
We should plan to keep on spending just 
as much time in the open air in Octo- 
ber and November as we spent during 
July and August. Of course, we shan’t be 
able to do as much sitting still, and shall 
have to keep moving a little more briskly, 
though just plain sitting outdoors with 
moderate wraps on in a place reasonably 
sheltered from the wind and exposed to the 
sunshine is one of the most wholesome, life- 
giving sports known. 

While we may criticize or speak only with 
guarded approval of football, because it 
overexercises and overtrains a small group 
of college students and leaves the majority 
untouched, its influence upon the health 
of the crowd of spectators who flock to the 
games is “‘all to the good.” Just to go and 
sit a whole delightful October afternoon on 
the benches under the open sky, or even to 
shiver, half with excitement and half with 
cold, through a raw November fog or 
drizzle, is worth three times the hours 
lounging under the trees, or sitting on the 
porch, or playing croquet in August. Com- 
bined with the cheering, hooting, and wav- 
ing of flags, it is one of the best outdoor 
amusements ever invented for city-dwellers 
and office- or factory-workers! 

Make a point of spending at least two 
hours a day in the open air, twice that on 
Saturday, and three times that on Sun- 
day, right through October and Novem- 
‘ber, and you have solved at one stroke 
two-thirds of the problem of harden- 
ing yourself against the winter’s cold and 
protecting yourself against its infections. 

The task is not in the least a hard one, if 
you forget your fears and give your mind 
to it. The crimson of the maples on the 
hills calls to you like bugles through the 
frosty air; for the sportsman every kind of 
game is afoot in the copses or the stubbles; 
the smell of ‘‘the wind on the heath”’ is 
never so alluring as now; there are nutting 
expeditions and apple-gathering excursions, 
and the squirrels and the rabbits and the 
migratory birds to watch, and the honking 
of the wild geese, the quacking of the mal- 
lard, and the trumpeting of the crane to 
listen for; and every valley and woodland 
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and marsh is full of bustle, excitement, 
change, and wonderful color-contrasts. 

It is, of course, the season for sports in 
school and college, and golf, football, motor- 
ing, walking, and horseback-riding are at 
their highest pitch. So don’t drape and 
burden yourself with clothing; go right out 
and enjoy yourself in the open in tweeds 
or flannels or a light sweater, and soft, 
firm-soled shoes, and light felt hat or soft 
cap. Even if you get caught in a rain, it 
won’t do you any harm in an outfit of this 
description. Keep right on going either to 
the end of your trip or to the nearest ‘con- 
venient shelter; as long as you keep warm 
and moving, it will not make any difference 
how wet you are. Only be sure to get intoa 
warm place or change your wet things as 
soon as you stop walking. 

This habit of life makes the burning— 
and tickling—question of change to winter 
flannels easy of solution. The main thing 
about winter underwear nowadays is that it 
should be porous and not too heavy. In an 
earlier day it wasn’t considered any good 
unless it was thick and hot and tickly, and 
the more it tickled the more good it did you 
—by stimulating the circulation of blood 
in the skin. Now we know that the morn- 
ing bath and the evening walk are worth 
twenty times as much in keeping the skin 
warm and well supplied with blood as any 
flannel or woolen underwear ever invented; 
and if the skin is warm, you'll be warm. 
There is no warmth, of course, in even the 
thickest and scratchiest of underwear itself, 
although some red flannel does look as if it 
would raise the mercury in a thermometer 
to summer heat if you wrapped it around 
the bulb. The warmth is all in you, and all 
your clothing does is to keep it in and pre- 
vent it from being blown away by the wind. 

As the best non-conductor of heat is air, 
the warmth of a fabric depends upon its 
thickness and porousness, that is: on the 
amount of air it holds in its mesh. If you 
can get this spongy, meshy, air-holding 
effect with cotton or linen, then they are 
just as “warm” as woolen. As this air- 
sponge effect can readily be secured by a 
dozen different meshes, net-works, and 
knitted-weaves of cotton, linen, or silk— 
which possess the great additional advan- 
tage that they are not irritating to the skin, 
do not retain the perspiration, and are much 
more easily washed and kept clean—cotton 
and linen are practically supplanting wool 
for underwear, except for certain suscepti- 





If an athlete overtrains and overstrains and dies early, the game, for him, can not be considered a success; 
but few meet such an end, the “deadly effects” of even football being greatly exaggerated. On the 
other hand, the tonic effect of the game and the keen air upon the spectators can not be overpraised 


ble individuals or under conditions of ex- 
treme exposure. Hence, if you change some 
time in late September or early October 
from your short-length summer underwear 
to full-length garments of some medium- 
weight knitted or meshy weave of cotton or 
linen, you will pass through this formerly 


most uncomfortable annual ‘reverse molt”’ 
without a single discomfort—and almost 
without noticing it. If you like to change 
again to a somewhat heavier weight of net 
or mesh in December or, better still, to put 
on a second suit on extra cold days or when 
you are going to be out much in the open— 
because two light suits entangle much more 
air in their meshes than one heavy one—you 
can do so. Under modern conditions, with 
houses that are warm and dry from cellar 
to garret, and all public conveyances well 
heated—usually rather too well—there is 
no further need for these heavy, feltlike, 
thick-as-a-board winter flannels which for- 
merly were necessary under rural conditions. 
When you are indoors, you are warm, and 
when you are outdoors, you can keep warm 
by exercise, with the assistance of a sweater 
or a light overcoat, very much more com- 
fortably and wholesomely than by mummi- 
fying yourself with heavy clothing. 

Besides, you must never forget that every- 
body all the year round ought to get at least 
one good sweat—excuse me, gentle per- 
spiration—a day in order to keep in health. 
It is exceedingly important for both health 
and comfort that your.underwear should 
be porous enough and thin enough to let 
that perspiration go right straight through 


it and evaporate, and to allow the skin to 
dry quickly. Though the skin should be 
washed often, it should always be dry; any 
garments which keep it sticky, clammy, and 
moist promote skin-diseases of all sorts, as 
well as the kind of chills that lead to rheu- 
matism and neuritis. 

Most parasitic diseases of the human skin 
require a moist, softened, or chafed surface 
to work on in order to invade it, and noth- 
ing provides this better than half-dried 
sweat, either on the body or on the feet. 
It is always a good fault to have our 
clothing a little too light and too porous 
rather than too heavy and too thick, espe- 
cially shoes. 

This particularly applies to the little ones. 
Let them go right on playing in the open 
air and living outdoors in October and at 
least part of November, except only when 
it is raining. Pull on a light jersey or soft, 
knitted wool coat over their other things, 
and leggings or long, loose stockings below. 
Youngsters are such splendid little steam- 
heaters that they will keep themselves 
warm, defy the weather, and grow fat 
and rosy and sturdy. Don’t be too fussy 
about keeping them from getting wet occa- 
sionally and muddy often. They will suffer 
no harm at all, if they are brought into a 
warm room and given a-change of clothing 
as soon as they stop playing; and if they 
are in a good, hardy, open-air condition, 
neither rain nor snow will have much more 
effect upon them than on so many young 
ducks. 

Fight against the house-habit just as hard 
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and pérsistently as you can, and when you 
do go indoors, take as much of the outdoors 
in with you as possible. Remember Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s rule, ‘‘windows were 
made to open,” and make a habit of living 
up to it in every room in the house, particu- 
larly in the bedrooms, sitting-rooms, and 
kitchen. Don’t be afraid of an occasional 
chilly feeling or of a draft: it will do you 
twice as much good as it will harm, indoors 
If you just keep the floors and the walls 
warm with steam- or furnace-heat, it is 
astonishing in how much lower a tempera- 
ture you can live, not only with comfort, but 
with benefit to your health, than that which 
at one time we used to make the standard 
temperature for our houses. You can be 
comfortable with the mercury as low as 
sixty-five or even sixty degrees, especially 
if you are working at anything. 

There is a double reason why we should 
keep up the outdoor life and mitigate the 
hardships of the indoor life in fall and win- 
ter as much as possible: First, because this 
habit of living keeps us vigorous, healthy, 
and comfortable, improves our appetites, 
our sleep, and our working-powers, and 
raises our resistance to the diseases of winter 
to the highest possible pitch. Second, be- 
cause every step that we take toward the 
open-air and fresh-air life leads us that 
much farther away from the danger of at- 
tack by “bugs.’’ Very, very few diseases 
indeed are ever caught in the open air, or 
even in well-ventilated rooms. The real 
reason why we begin to cough, sneeze, bark, 
and get hoarse and croupy in the fall and 
early winter, as soon as we come back to 
town or go back to school or work, is that 
we begin to shut the windows and herd our- 
selves with from ten to forty others of our 
fellows in regular greenhouses for germs. 
The result is that some unfortunate sniffler 
who has a “hangover” from some long-past 
cold, or a chronic catarrh, starts the ball 
rolling until everybody in the school, or the 
office, or the factory has had it, or proved 
himself immune. The only part which the 
cold weather has played is to drive us in- 
doors, shut the windows on us, and let us 
steam and stew in our own breaths. 

It has long been noticed that this first 
crop of colds in the fall and early winter, 
these October and November outbreaks of 
sneezing and nose-blowing, are usually 
rather mild in character and slight in their 
results. Though they cause a great deal of 
discomfort by their headaches, stuffed-up 
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noses, and raw throats, they don’t very 
often “‘go down into the bronchial tubes,”’ or 
settle in the joints, or develop into pneu- 
monia. For a long time this rather puzzled 
us, because if “bugs is bugs,”’ they ought to 
produce about the same amount of effect 
upon the average human victim at one time 
of year as at another. Moreover, there did 
not appear to be any reason to believe that 
we got any fresh supply of germs or special 
importations of more dangerous sorts during 
the winter or even toward spring when 
pneumonia, bronchitis, and deaths from 
tuberculosis began to set in. Some years 
ago we discovered one thing which accounts 
in part for this curious fact: as the weather 
grows colder and the snow and slush under 
foot become deeper, we shut ourselves more 
and more of the time indoors, batten down 
the windows tighter, fire up stoves and fur- 
naces hotter, and steadily lose vigor and 
health and resisting-power. So an infection 
that would have had little effect in the fall 
may get a serious and even fatal hold on us 
in January or February. 

But this is not sufficient alone to account 
for the difference, and it was only recently 
that we discovered, through some very in- 
teresting tests upon animals, that many of 
the disease-germs, particularly those which 
are most numerous and active in the winter- 
time, require hatching and rehearsing, as it 
were, in our own bodies for weeks or 
months before they can gain strength and 
ability to attack our internal or deeper 
organs, such as our hearts, lungs, stomachs, 
and joints. The regions most frequently 
used for this vicious incubation-process were 
found to be the tonsils, gums, roots of the 
teeth, and the nose. Comparatively mild 
and harmless organisms (streptococci), after 
five or six weeks’ hatching in the tonsils, 
can grow. virulent and dangerous enough to 
produce appendicitis, ulcer of the stomach, 
pneumonia, or rheumatism. 

Hence it is of greater importance in the 
fall than at any other time to fight off the 
house-habit as hard as we possibly can, to 
keep ourselves strong, vigorous, and resist- 
ant all through the winter, and to avoid by 
every means in our power these little 
traitors, the first-crop colds and _ sore 
throats. Even the cold-bugs are not as bad 
as they might be until they have suffered 
from our bad company through weeks and 
months of intimate association with us in 
our own interiors. Thus it is too often true 
that we breed our own worst enemies. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Democratizing the Hospital, will appear in the November issue. 
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“* Dere ain't no excuse for a woman wid a chist lak a bone-yard adornin herself in 
a low-necked frock or a lady whut tilts de scales at two hundred and 
fifty dikin’ herself out in a red-ruffled dress" 


IS MIRANDY,” says Sis Dilcey to 
me, ‘““‘how does you prognosticate 
dat dis heah Polly-Muriel business 
is gwine to wuk?” 

“T ain’t acquainted wid de lady,” spons I. 

“Hit ain’t no lady,” says Sis Dilcey. 
“Polly-Muriel is a new kin’ of fashion.” 

“Well,” says I, “I done stood hoop skirts 
an’ britches-leg skirts, an’ I done wo’ sleeves 
dat was dat big dat I couldn’t git through 
a do’ widout turnin’ sideways, an’ sleeves 
dat was dat tight dat I couldn’t reach up to 
brush a fly off my nose when I had ’em on; 
an’ I’s done seed women disportin’ deir- 
selves aroun’ in de winter time wid nothin’ 
to pertec’ ’em against de icy winds but a 
bead necklace an’ a inch or two of lace, an’ 
I done seed ’em wearin’ de faithful, ole, 
white family cat aroun’ deir necks through 
all dis swelterin’ summer weather, an’ both 
times dey was puffectly comfortable becaze 
dey was in de fashion. An’ so I reckon dat 
I’s got de constitution to stand de Polly- 
Muriel style, whatever sufferings hit may 
cause.” 

“But you ain’t got at de wharforeness of 
dis Polly-Muriel fashion,” spons Sis Dilcey, 
“dat ain’t intended to rivet no new fetters 
onus. Hit am designed to strike de shackles 
offen us, an’ de lady whut done designed hit 
calls herself de Lincoln of de female sect, 
an’ is a-settin’ aroun’ awaitin’ for us po’, 
persecuted, fashion-ridden women to hand 
her a crown of glory.” 


5 By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by 
Ix. W. Kemble 


“Huh,” sclaims I, 
“when women hand an- 
other woman anything, 
hit’s mo’ lakly to be a 
brick dan hit is a bouquet, 
especially when one lady 
tries to tell anodder lady 
how she ought to dress. 
I done seed mo’ dan one 
friendship bust up, Sis 
Dilcey, by one sister in de 
chuch feelin’ hit to be her 
sacred duty to tell anodder 
sister dat she was wearin’ a flower bonnet 
dat was ten yeahs too young for her, or dat 
dere warn’t no excuse for a woman whut had 
a chist dat looked lak a bone-yard adornin’ 
herself in one of dese heah low-necked 
frocks, or dat a lady whut tilted de scales at 
two hundred an’ fifty pounds hadn’t orter 
dike herself out in a red-ruffled dress unless 
she wanted to call out de fire-department. 

“No, Sis Dilcey, dere’s subjects in dis 
world dat is toosacred an’ techy forstrangers 
to meddle in wid ’em, an’ whilst I might 
ondertake to doctor a woman dat was a 
lyin’ at de pint of death, or tell a mother 
how to bring up her children, or advise a 
wife about whedder to forgive or git a 
divorsch from her husban’ whut had been 
sidesteppin’, dere’s one place whar I 
wouldn’t have de nerve to butt in. I'd 
never pass no opinion on a sister woman’s 
new hat, or help her pick out one, onless I 
was out lookin’ for trouble wid her.” 

“Oh, but Sis Mirandy,”’ cries out Sis Dilcey, 
“‘dat’s presactly where de Polly-Muriel comes 
in. Dat’s whar she lifts de burden off of de 
shoulders of us women whut’s been so busy 
tryin’ to be styly dat we ain’t had no time 
to be nothin’ else. Dat’s whar Polly-Muriel 
is de great benefactor of our sect.” 

“Well, who is she, an’ whut is she?” I 
axes, for I was gittin’ kin’ of balled up wid 
Sis Dilcey a-hollerin’ hallelujahs dat I 
didn’t onderstand. 

“Why,” says she, “Polly-Muriel is de 
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name of a new kin’ of universal dress dat’s 
gwine to be for women, des*lak pants is for 
men. You’ll buy you a warm Polly-Muriel 
for winter, an’ a cool Polly-Muriel for sum- 
mer, an’ dar you is, an’ you won’t have to 
give clothes anodder thought ontel dese 
wear out, an’ den you'll go an’ git you some 
new ones jes lak de ones dat you had befo’. 

“ Just think, Sis Mirandy, whut a glorious 
day dat’ll be when de dressmaker ceases 
from troublin’, an’ de sewin’-machine is at 
rest, an’ a woman can do her yeah’s shop- 
pin’ in fo’ minutes, becaze dere won’t be no 
chice in Polly-Muriels, an’ all you’ve got to 
do is to pick out one de right size. 

“Sis Mirandy, we women will be free as 
birds dat’s hatched out wid fedders on ’em 
when we gits dat universal dress. Talk 
*bout de ballot, votes for women ain’t gwine 
to be in hit as a emancipation proclama- 
tion wid dis heah new changeless dress dat 
you can wear to market an’ a ball, an’ be 
dressed des as good as yo’ neighbor. 

“Believe me, Sis Mirandy, dis heah new 
Polly-Muriel fashion is de beginnin’ of de 
millinnium for women dat de Good Book 
talks ’bout.”’ 

“Whut does dis Polly-Muriel thing look 
lak?” I axes, cautious lak. 

“Well, de one dat I seed de picture of 
looked lak a cross betwixt a Mother Hub- 
bard an’ a man’s rain-slicker,”’ spons Sis 
Dilcey. 

“Not for muh, such bein’ de case,’’ spons 
I. “When a gal’s young an’ slim, an’ got 
a straight-front figger, an’ her own teeth an’ 
hair, maybe she can wear sensible clothes 
widout disturbin’ de peace, but when a 
woman gits as ole as I is, an’ gits to lookin’ 
lak she was cut out wid a circular saw, she 
don’t dast take no liberties wid frocks dat is 
as homely as she is. Nawm; whut she 
wants is clothes dat’ll distract folks’ atten- 
tion from de general plan dat she was built 
on. She wants a hat dat’ll be so pretty, 
folks won’t have no call to look at de face 
dat’s under hit, an’ a dress dat’ll kind of 
hide de lumps, an’ de bumps, or de 
scaffelin’ onderneath hit. 

“Talk ’bout women all gwine aroun’ 
dressed alike, Sis Dilcey, my lan’! Ain’t 
dere enough ugliness in de world widout de 
women all turnin’ deirselves into scarecrows 
lak de men does? You look at a chuch full 
of men all dressed presactly alike, an’ dey 
looks lak a flock of crows, but a chuch full of 
women, dey looks lak a gyarden bed of 
spring flowers, or a flock of birds of para- 
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dise. Hit sholy does rest my eyes to see.all 
de pinks, an’ yallers, an’ blues, an’ gay col- 
ors in de women’s clothes; an’ I, for one, 
don’t want to see ’em git down to de place 
whar dey won’t wear nothin’ but dresses dat 
don’t show de dirt, and dat’s warranted to 
be all wool an’ a yard wide. 

“Cou’se, women would have mo’ time to 
do odder things if dey didn’t have to spend 
so much of hit on gittin’ new clothes, but 
whut would dey do wid hit? I’s givin’ you 
de true word, Sis Dilcey, when I tells you 
dat fashion does mo’ dan religion to keep 
women out of trouble. As long as a woman 
has got her mind set on gittin’ de latest cut 
in skirts, she ain’t a pryin’ into her neigh- 
bor’s business, an’ nuther is she scandalizin’ 
anybody while she’s a talkin’ bout whed- 
der dey’s gwine to wear puffed sleeves or not. 

“Furdermo’, hit’salot better for a man for 
his wife to be makin’ over her ole dress dan 
hit is for her to be cuttin’ his character over 
accordin’ to her own little paper pattern. 
Ef you'll notice dem women whut’s always 
tryin’ to reform de universe is de ones dat’s 
got on clothes dat is yeah befo’ last fashion. 

“Naw, Sis Dilcey, I ain’t wid you on dis 
heah movement to put women in a uniform, 
an’ do away wid fashion. Ef you take 
away women’s interest in clothes, you takes 
away deir prop an’ stay, for whatever else 
fails you, you’s always got de new fashions 
to look forward to. Why, Sis Dilcey, I’s 
done seed many a po’, bereaved woman dat 
would have committed susancide on de 
grave of her beloved except for de consola- 
tion she had in gittin’ in new mournin’. 

“Mo’over, Sis Dilcey,”’ I goes on, “hit’s 
hard enough to catch a husban’, an’ to hold 
him when you get him when you’s got all de 
help dat de dressmakers can give you, but 
de Lawd help us po’ women ef we has to go 
husban’ huntin’ as ugly as nature made us! 
Cou’se I knows dat men is always lambastin’ 
us women for de money, an’ de time, an’ de 
thought dat we spends on clothes, but is you 
ever seed a man take a woman in a rational 
dress out to dinner?”’ 

“T never is,” says Sis Dilcey. 

“Well den,” spons I, “ you let dem whut’s 
done give up hope wear dat Polly-Muriel 
frock, but you hang on to de fashion-plate. 
Hit’s de anchor of salvation to women—an’ 
mo’ particler to us women whut ain’t in de 
livin’-picture class no mo’. A styly dress is 
lak de mantle of charity: hit kivers a mul- 
titude of sins. Bless Gord for his mercies, 
an’ a dressmaker whut knows her business.” 
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AGE CITY was as different from 
Los Angeles as Rita was different 
from mother. Still, if Rita did not 
have pretty dresses and sparkly 
rings, she had a nice big lap to sit on, and 
nice arms to hug with; and if Sage City did 
not have street-cars and automobiles, it had 
lovely board sidewalks where one could get 
all excited trying to avoid the cracks, for 
fear of being “poison,” and it had a school- 
house where Neil could have lessons instead 
of having them with Miss Greer, in a big, 
lonely nursery. Weighed in 
the balance of being happy, 
it seemed to Neil that 
the charms of Sage City 
far outnumbered the 
charms of Los Angeles. 

Father had lost all his 
money in Los Angeles. 
About six months before he 
did the losing he had _ pur- 
chased a sawmill in Sage City. 
So now he had come to 
operate the mill and make 
money enough to get a 
fresh start in Los An- 
geles. Mother had come 
because father had, of 
course; Neil had come be- 
cause she was their little 
girl; and Rita had come 
because she had always 
been with mother, ever 
since mother was a little 
girl. 

When they had been 
packing to leave Los An- 
geles, mother had told 
Rita that they were going 
to some God-forsaken place in 
Oregon. Later Neil had asked 
father what a God-forsaken 
place was, and father had said 
no place was God-forsaken, but then he 
had added, “unless it is a place where no 
love is,” 

“Won’t you and father love each other 


hills. 
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Neil sat down on the steps 
and stared at the bare, brown 
Mother was right; this 
was a God-forsaken place 


any more when we get to Sage City?” she 
had asked mother the next day. 

“You absurd child!” mother had an- 
swered. “Father and I will always love 
each other.” 

So Neil had decided it just meant that 
they would not love her any more at all. 
That did not matter greatly, for she thought 
they did not love her much anyway. You 
see, she knew that she was a not-wanted 
baby. She had known it for three years, 
ever since the day she fell down stairs and 
did not cry. She was four years old then. 

A caller lady had picked her up and 

had said something to mother about 
Neil being brave. 
“Ves,” mother had answered, “the 
child never cries, and it surely is a 
wonder, for I cried from the day 
I knew she was coming until the 
day she came. Poor Dick! You 
see, I was so absurdly young to 
be married at all, and Dick 
and I were so engrossed with 
each other we thought we did 
not want a baby—” 
“Sh-h-h-h?” asked the 
caller lady. 

“Oh, she doesn’t un- 
derstand,” mother had 
said. But Neil had un- 
derstood, though she 

never told anybody, not 
even Rita, about it. It is 
so embarrassing to be not 
wanted. 
That was the chiefest ob- 
jection to Sage City—she 
had to be with father 
and mother so much 
more than she had been at 
home. She even had all her meals 
with them. Of course it was very 
much nicer for her, but she felt 
sorry for father and mother always having to 
have some one with them they did not want. 
She tried to keep as quiet as possible, so that, 
maybe, they might forget she was there. 
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“Pussy,” father said one evening at 
dinner, “‘you haven’t said a word since we 
sat down.” 

“She never does,” sighed mother, “only 
to Rita.” 

“How do you like going to school instead 
of having a governess?” father asked. 

“T love it. Oh, I like everything here so 
much better than Los Angeles!” 

Father laughed. “Well, now, if you can 
feel that way about it in three months, 
mother should begin to like it in about six 
months, don’t you think so? She is about 
twice as big a little girl as you are—”’ 

“T’ll never like it,” mother interrupted; 
“T hate it here, and I always shall. Some 
women called today, but I would not let 
Rita answer the door. I will not get ac- 
quainted with any of these dreadful, im- 
possible people, and—I’m so lonely! They 
are having the Horse Show at home now— 
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Kita came back in a little while with a tray on which 

were sugar cakes. cambric tea, and nice, thin slices of 
buttered bread with jam in between 
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oh—” and mother began to cry and -went 
away from the table. 

Father did not follow her. At first he 
had always followed, but mother went 
away from the table nearly every evening 
now, and father was always so tired. 

“Why do you love it here?” he asked, 
when they heard mother close her door. 

“’Cause of having somebody to play 
with every day, I think, and going to school, 
and no nursery, and Hattie and Rosie.” I 
went to Rosie’s house after school ,today, 
and her mama let us have a little dinner on 
the porch. Oh, father, she has the loveliest 
mama!” 

“You have the very loveliest mother in 
the world, you know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes—only mother is a little different 
from the mamas here, isn’t she, father?” 

“Indeed she is! But why don’t you ever 
bring any of your little friends here, Neil? 
I’d like to have you play at home. Rita 
would let you have little dinners, I think.” 

“T don’t know,” Neil answered, . and 
blushed, for that was a story. She did 
know. Everything was different here from 
what it had been in Los Angeles: houses 
were different; playmates were different; but 
most especially mothers were different. 
She knew Hattie and Rosie would not under- 
stand about mother at all. In the first 
place, their mothers were not “mothers,” 
but “mamas.” There was so much dif- 
ference between a mother and a mama. 
Mamas stayed in the kitchen most of the 
time, and wore nice, tight, dark-blue 
dresses with big aprons on top, and kissed 
little girls when they came home from 
school, and gave them “pieces” to eat. 
Mamas were very much like Rita. Mamas 
thought, though, that it was lazy to have 
maids—only they called them “hired girls” 
—and mamas would not even let papas 
smoke in the house, while as for the mamas 
smoking— 

Neil’s one great fear was that, sometime, 
Rosie and Hattie would insist upon coming 
to her house to play. She knew how it 
would be; Rita, probably, would be up- 
stairs taking a nap—mamas never took 
naps—and mother would be lying on the 
couch in the front room reading and, maybe, 
smoking a cigarette. She would have on 
one of those fluffy pink-and-white things 
she had worn only of mornings at home, 
and she would be pretty sure to say, “Neil, 
child, do point your toes out,’”’ and then 
go on with her reading. Neil was not 
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exactly ashamed 
of mother, she 
was such a beau- 
tiful mother, 
but Hattie and 
Rosie might tell 
their mamas 
about it, and 
the mamas 
might talk 


a) 


Just then the mother 
opened the back door 
and came out on the 
porch. She looked very. 
very pretty, but not at all as a 
mama should look. “Neil.” she 
said, “excuse yourself for a moment 
and come here, please” 
about mother as Neil had heard them 
talking about another lady. Oh, it would 
never do in the world for mother to be 
seen! 

“Don’t the little girls want to come to 
your house?” father persisted. But then, 
just in time to save Neil from telling another 
story, mother came in. She put her arm 
around father’s neck and kissed him. 

“T’m sorry, dear. I'll try to be brave, I 
truly will, but—but how much longer do 
you think we shall have to stay here, Dick?” 

“Why, Honeykins, we’ve just come! 
But it seems to me that if things keep going 
as well as they are now, we may be able to 
pull out with enough for a fresh start in— 
well, say five years.” 
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“Five years! Dick, I shall die, ’l—” 

“Then, of course, I may be able to sell 
at a fair value sooner than that.” 

“Oh, you'll have to try, try hard. I 
think I shall go crazy if we stay another 
three months—it is terrible. If only I had 
some one for company!” 

“You have me and Neil.” 

“But you are gone all day long, sweet- 
heart, and are so tired at night. You know 

Neil is never any company 
for me; she’d rather be 
Ata with Rita than with 

"ne me, any time.” 

Sw 4 Neil said nothing. 
ie he It was true, so 

what could she 
say? Butit was 
true because 

Rita wanted 

her, and she 

knew mother 

did not. 

“What’s a 
Mormon?’’ 
she asked, 
partly to 
change the 
subject and 
partly be- 
cause she 

wanted to 
know. 
“Well for 
goodness’ 
sakes!” ex- 
claimed 
mother. 
‘Why 

Neil?’ 

asked fa- 
ther. 
“Cause 
there is a 
little girl at- school none of the other girls 
wili play with ’cause she is Mormon. I 
feel kinda sorry for her, but Rosie and 
Hattie say if I go with her I can’t go with 
them, ’cause their mamas won’t let them.” 

“Mormons are people who have a differ- 
ent religion from ours,” father explained, 
“but it seems too bad to boycott the little 
girl on that account.” 

“Are there Mormons here?” mother 
inquired. 

“Not many here, one or two families, I 
believe; the people with interests are try- 
ing to keep them out. But in Rawson, 
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about two hundred miles from here, the 
Mormons control everything. Same way 
in Fairfield. I’m beginning to believe that 
is why Smithson sold me the mill cheap; he 
thought there was going to be an influx of 
Mormons, and when they come in, the jig 
is up with outsiders, of course.” 

“But I don’t understand, Dick. What 
harm could they do to your business?” 

“They are backed by practically limit- 
less wealth, and when they decide to estab- 
lish a community in any town, they don’t 
want outsiders there, so they proceed to 
crush out competition. They have done 
it time and again here and in Idaho. Prob- 
ably Smithson thought the families that 
were here at that time were scouts.”’ 

“Scouts?” 

“Ves. They usually send a few families 
ahead to look things over. Then, if con- 
ditions are favorable—”’ 

Neil slipped down from her chair and 
scurried away, unnoticed, to Rita’s room. 
She had finished her dinner, and she was 
afraid she was‘in the way. 


““My mama said I could come to your 
house to play, after school,” Rosie said to 


Neil next day. 
“Mine, too,”’ chimed in Hattie. 

“Oh! Only—you see, mother isn’t well. 
She can’t be bothered with noises and 
things.” 

“So that’s what’s the matter with your 
mama, ’at she never answers doors?” 

Neil nodded, miserable. 

“Well, we'll play in back, and keep real 
still, and come anyway.” 

There was no help for it. Neil appeared 
in her back-yard that afternoon accompa- 
nied by Rosie and Hattie. She left them in 
the wood-shed while she went in to get her 
dolls. “The wood-shed seemed reasonably 
safe. 

They began to have a birthday-party for 
Mrs. Neil’s dolls, and were having such a 
good time that Neil had almost forgotten 
all about her mother troubles, when Rita 
came into the wood-shed. She kissed Neil 
and asked the little girls to come into the 
house to play. But, despite eager hints on 
the part of her guests, Neil clung to the 
wood-shed as the nicest place ever to play 
in. Rita went away then and came back 
in a little while with a tray on which were 
sugar cakes, cambric tea, and nice, thin 
slices of buttered bread with jam in be- 
tween. 
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“Why, I think your mama is lovely,” 
said Rosie, between bites. “She doesn’t 
look sick at all.” 

“She isn’t—” began Neil, and stopped. 

“But you said she was sick,” persisted 
Rosie. 

“She isn’t—very 
and the die was cast. 

Just then mother opened the back door 
and came out on the porch. She had on a 
long, trailing, white robe and a. pink-and- 
white cap which she put on for breakfast 
and sometimes did not bother to take off 
all day long. She looked very, very pretty, 
but not at all as a mama should look. 

“Neil,” she said, “excuse yourself for a 
moment and come here, please.”’ 

“Yes,” said Neil, remembering just 
in time to bite off the ‘mother’’ part, 
hard. 

“Say, ‘Yes, Mother,’ not, ‘ Yes,’”’ mother 
reproved when Neil came up to her, but it 
did not matter, for Hattie and Rosie were 
busy with their dolls, and then mother 
never talked very loudly anyway. 

“Oh, Neil,” mother went on, “I just 
couldn’t wait to tell some one. A _ spe- 
cial delivery letter came a minute ago from 
Auntie Kathryn. She and Uncle and 
Auntie Dodsen are going to Alaska to spend 
the summer, and they are going to stop 
here on their way, for ten days at least. 
Isn't that lovely? I haven’t seen the girls 
for four years! Auntie Kathryn says in 
her letter that they are going to take you 
and me to Alaska with them, “but of course 
I won’t leave father!—oh, Neil! You 
annoying child! For goodness’ sake, smile, 
whether you are glad or not!” 

Neil smiled, but it did not taste like a 
smile at all, so it could not have looked 
much like one. Over and over she was 
thinking, .‘‘What can I tell the girls about 
mother?” 

“Go back to your dolls, then,” said 
mother, and turned quickly and went into 
the house. 

Neil went back, very slowly. Hattie 
and Rosie were waiting, eager for informa- 
tion. ‘‘My two aunties and my uncle are 
coming to visit us,” vouchsafed Neil, hop- 
ing to forestall further questioning. 

“Who was the lady in the nightgown and 
nightcap?”’ Rosie inquired. 

“Tt wasn’t a nightgown or a nightcap; 
they’re boudoir things,” answered Neil, 
fencing for time. 

“But who?” insisted Hattie. 


well,” breathed Neil, 














“She? Why, she’s—Cyprienne.”” (Cy- 
prienne was mother’s name.) 

“Ts she your big sister?” 

““No—she is—she’s—father’s wife.” 

‘“‘Oh-e-e-ee!’’ chorused Hattie and Rosie. 
Then they gathered up their dolls and de- 
parted without further conversation. 

Did you-ever go upstairs in the dark and 
step up one more step than there really 
was? Then you know how Neil felt when 
she went to school the next day. Rita 
always let her go a bit early so she might 
have time for one game of “Last Couple 
Out” before the bell rang. The game was 
in full sway when Neil arrived that morning, 
but Hattie was not playing because she did 
not have a partner. 

“Come on,” said Neil, taking Hattie’s 
hand, “I s’pose we'll have to stand in 
front—” 

“Don’t!” stormed Hattie, snatching 
her hand away. “You leave me be!”’ 













Willian bay Dresses 


“I guess it's my fault —* began Neil. ~*~ Tell us 
about it,” said mother 


“You can’t play! Go on away!” the 
other children began to shout. 

“Can’t play! Why can’t I play?” 

“Oh, you know why! You know why!” 

Neil did not know, but she went away. 
She supposed it was because mother had 
worn what they thought was a nightgown in 
the afternoon. How mean of them to tell! 
She wandered around to the back. of the 
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schoolhouse and found Mary sitting on the 
steps alone. Mary was the little Mormon 
girl, But even Mary would not make 
friends; she had been spurned too long. 
Neil sat down on the steps and stared at 
the bare, brown hills which looked exactly 
like overturned earthenware bowls. Mother 
was right; this was a God-forsaken place. 
For a week Neil kept bravely on at school, 
enduring all the tortures of the unsubtle 
persecutions which only children are ca- 
pable of inflicting. Then mother called 
father’s attention to Neil’s white cheeks and 
lost appetite, and they decided to take her 
out of school. 














Pussy,” father said one evening, 
“mother and I think you are 
playing too hard, and studying too 
hard, and we want you to stop going 
to school, for a little while, at least.”’ 

They had expected a storm of protest, so 
Neil’s, “Yes, Father, I’d like to stop,” 
caused a panicky fear to come into mother’s 
eyes. 

“Why, Neil, have you been feeling ill? 
Why haven’t you told us?” asked mother. 

“T—I don’t like school any more. I 
don’t like—anything; I want to go away,” 
sobbed Neil. 

“Dick, the child zs ill!”. and mother’s 
voice trembled. ‘She never cries at any 
other time. Oh, Dick!” 

“Lord!” said father, ‘‘that would be the 
last straw, right now, wouldn’t it?” 

“Where is the pain, Neil?” mother per- 


sisted. 
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Neil could- not understand why they 
cared if she was ill when they had not 
wanted her in the first place. Then she de- 
cided it was because sick people are always 
such a lot of trouble. 

“Don’t you worry, Mother, Rita will 
take care of me if I do get ill, but I don’t 
think I am going to; only if I do, I'll hon- 
estly not bother you ’tall.”’ 

“Neil!” exclaimed mother, in the same 
wavery voice, and went away from the table. 

Father looked very cross. “I have 
never been able to understand why you per- 
sistently hurt your mother,” he said. “You 
never seem to miss an opportunity. You 
don’t say unkind things to Rita, only to 
mother—and me.” 

“JT didn’t mean to be unkind, I was just 
telling,” explained Neil, and then she slipped 
away from the table and went into Rita’s 
room. 

The doctor came the next day, said there 
was nothing really the matter with Neil, 
unless, perkaps, she was growing too fast, 
left her some medicire ramed Tonic, and 
went away. 

But if nothing was the matter with Neil, 
something surely was the matter with 
mother and father. Mother cried more 
than she had ever cried before, and began to 
wear little wrinkles in her forehead; and 
father seemed to look whiter and crosser 
and more tired every day. Sometimes he 
did not come home at all until after Neil’s 
bedtime, and he was always gone in the 
morning before she and mother had break- 
fasted. 

“Couldn’t you stop going to the mill, 
father, like I did going to school?” Neil 
asked one evening when father came in to 
her room to kiss her good night. 

“That’s what is troubling father, Pussy,”’ 
he answered. + “It is beginning to look as if 
I'd have to stop going to the mill,”’ and then 
he kissed her again and went back to 
mother. 

“What is the matter about father?” 
Neil asked Rita. 

“Land, dearie! Everything is going 
wrong at thé mill. Most of the men are 
quitting, for no reason your father can find 
out, and he can’t get teams to do his haul- 
ing, and things keep happening to the ma- 
chinery all the time.. Anybody but your 
father would have given up long ago, but 
he is fighting it out like the man he is. He’s 
getting men to come from Fairfield to work 
for him, and—” 


“What would happen,” Neil interrupted, 
“if father did give up?” 

“That’s the worry of it! Seems like this 
was your father’s last string—but there, 
you go to sleep now, lovey; it ain’t for little 
girls to be bothering about.” 

Next day mother got a letter saying that 
Auntie Kathryn had broken her arm, and 
so the Alaska trip would have to be put off 
for a long time. The funny part of it was 
that mother and father did. not seem 
sorry. ‘Perhaps it is just as well—now,” 
was all that mother said. 

Neil had had a vague idea, ever since her 
trouble at school had begun, that maybe 
the visit of her aunties and uncle had some- 
thing to do with it. So she resolved to tell 
Hattie that they were not coming; maybe 
that would make things better. 

She went out and swung on the gate until 
she saw Hattie going to school. Then she 
ran and caught hold of Hattie’s dress. 
“My aunties and uncle—”’ she began. 

“Yaw! Yaw! Mormons!” jeered Hat- 
tie, as she ran off. 

“Mormons?” But that was too un-vn- 
derstandable. 

She went in and found Rita. ‘“What’s 
a Mormon?”’ she asked. 

“A Mormon? Why, they are men who 
have more than one wife.” 

“But father—he hasn’t more than one 
wife, has he?” 

“Saints in heaven! I should think not! 
Why, child, such a question for you to ask!” 

“But do—do wives and mothers always 
have to be the same persons else they are 
Mormon?” 

“Now you see here, Neil Buchanan, you 
have to quit thinking things like that. If 
you don’t, I’ll tell your father on you. Of 
course wives and mothers have to be the 
same—the idea! You run along and eat 
your luncheon now, and put all these silly 
questions right out of your head.” 

“Yes,” father was saying as Neil slipped 
into her chair, “they came and offered to 
buy me out, but they did not offer me even 
a fair figure, and they know it. I’d take 
just what I paid for it now, but they did 
not offer me quite that.” 

“But, Dick, isn’t it worth about double 
what you paid for it? You have made so 
many improvements!” 

“It was worth double what I paid for it 
when I got it. It’s worth three times that 
much now if it’s worth a penny. They 
may come up a little on their price—I 
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haven’t given them mine yet—but I’m 
afraid there is no chance of our getting 
enough out of it to go home. I can’t see, 
for the life of me, why they took this sud- 
den notion to buy—” 

“Maybe,” Neil interposed, “maybe it’s 
‘cause they think you are Mormon.” 

Mother’s fork clattered down into her 
plate. Father’s teacup stopped midway 
between father’s mouth and its saucer and 
began to trickle the tea down on the table- 
cloth. 

‘“‘What!”’ said father, at last. 

“T guess—it’s my fault—” began Neil, 
and then she tried to slip away from the 
table, but mother caught her arm and 
would not let her go. 

“Tell us about it,” she said, but her voice, 
instead of being stern, seemed to tie itself 
into little bowknots of hope and love and 
laughter. 

“I—I told Hattie and Rosie that—that 
Rita was my mama and that you were 
Cyprienne, father’s wife, and Rita says 
they have to be the same, or otherwise— 
Mormon. And then I told that my two 
aunties and uncle were coming, and 
maybe they thought both aunties be- 
longed to uncle.” 

Father began to laugh, one great 
big laugh after another. Neil 
looked to see whether mecther 
was laughing, too. She usually 
laughed when father did, but 
tears were shining in mother’s 
eyes. 

“Laughing, Dick!” 
she said. ‘Why, 
how can you?”’ 

Father stopped 
laughing. “ Dar- 
ling! Yousurely 
don’t care about 
these people here, 
what they think, 
do you?” 

“No. But I 
do care sbout the 
reason my own 
little girl should be 
ashamed to say that Iam 
her mother. I care—” 

“Well, Neil?” father began 
in his crossest tone of voice. 

“Never mind, Dick, Neil 
and I will understand about this together. 
Come, little girl,” and mother led her into 
another room and took her up in her lap, 
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never minding the pretty frilled dress, and 
coaxed until Neil explained everything; all 
about the difference between mothers and 
mamas; and how she was not ashamed of 
mother, only she did not want the other 
mamas to talk about her meanly; and she 
finished by saying: 

“You see, Mother, the reason they are 
different isn’t your fault at all. Their little 
girls were wanted babies, you know—” 

“Wanted babies! Why, Neil, what do 
you mean?” 

So Neil told what she meant, how she 
had heard about not being wanted, and so 
tried to keep out of the way as much as pos- 
sible, and— 

“Why, my baby, baby!” mother said, 
cuddling Neil tight as tight, “I was so 
young, only seventeen, Honey, so I did cry 
a bit before you came—lI cry so much any- 
way, you know—because I did not know at 
all what babies were like. But the minute 
you had come, Sweetikin, the very minute 
they put you in my arms, I loved you so 
much, so very, very much, that I’d cry all the 
rest of my life if you were to leave us. And, 
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Just then father came in, and everything had to be explained 

over again to him. “Think. Dick! only think!" exclaimed 

mother, “for over three years now our own—our only little 
girl has been thinking we didn't want her!™ 
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Preciots, I’ve been thinking all the time that 
you didn’t love me, and when you’d climb 
into Rita’s lap and kiss her my heart 
would almost break. It’s every bit my own 
fault, for father has begged me to talk every- 
thing over with you; but I couldn’t under- 
stand. I just thought you didn’t love me, 
and I love you better than anything else 
in the whole world—only—only—you have 
hurt me so!” 

Just then father came in, and everything 
had to be explained over again to him. 

“Think, Dick! only think!” exclaimed 
mother, not quite laughing, not quite cry- 
ing, “for over three years-now our own— 
our only little girl has been thinking we 
didn’t want her!” 

Then mother told him, and, for the first 
time in her life, Neil heard father saya swear- 
word. In fact, he said sévetal “of-them, 
apologizing each time. “And he “walked 
fast up and down the room and_- looked 
very cross; but he wasn’t, really, for out of 
that cross-looking mouth, which had said 
the swears, came the nicest words Neil 
ever had heard, except mother’s, of course. 

After a while he stopped walking and sat 
down beside Neil, to have her tell him all 
about it again, just what she had said about 
mother, and about Rita, and the uncle and 
aunties. 

“Tt is as plain as day,” he said at last. 
“Hattie’s father was one of my foremen. 
They thought we were Mormons, of course, 
trying to start a community.” 
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And then mother’s lap seemed to. be 
bigger and more comfortable than any lap 
really could be, so Neil opened her eyes. 
How mean of the sandman to have sneaked 
like that! She was all tucked up in her bed, 
and peeking right in at her was the morning 
sun. 

Suddenly, through the ‘‘so-you-won’t-be- 
afraid” open crack in the door, mother’s 
laugh danced in, thrilling sweetly. It had 
not danced just that way since father lost 
the money in Los Angeles. Right after 
the laugh, almost as if she had come to get 
it to use over again, came mother. 

Neil sat straight up in bed. “Mother! 

Why, that’s the happiest face you ever 
did wear! Are we going to leave Sage 
City?” 
_~“Leave it!” mother exclaimed. “Of 
course we are not going to leave it now, 
Honeykins, when just a few explanations 
will end all our troubles.” She sat down 
on the bed and curled one arm around 
Neil. 

“Ts that why you are so happy?” ques- 
tioned Neil, puzzled, “because you can stay 
here?” ’ 

“We were so frightened, dear—but— 
that isn’t why I’m so happy this morning, 
that isn’t it at all.” 

“But why then—” 

Mother’s other arm curled around Neil, 
and a kiss stopped the rest of her question. 
“There’s why,” said mother, as Neil snug- 
gled close. 


A new series of stories by Kay Cleaver Strahan will begin in an early issue. 


Peace with Honor 


“You dassent quit,’”’ said Richard, ‘‘there’ll be a fuss if you do.”’ 


“T don’t care,” replied Tom. 


“There isn’t another boy I know 


as old as me who kisses his father good night.” 
“T’ll bet Froggie Sweeney don’t,”’ said Richard with conviction. 


“No, nor Four-eyed Smith.” 


' “Nor Fatty Bullen.”’ 


““No, there’s none of them do it, and I’m going to quit.”’ 
“T will if you will,” encouraged Richard. 


“All right. 
And quit they did. 


We'll quit tonight.”’ 
What happened makes the story called 


“Peace with Honor’ one of the best “‘Limpy’”’ stories of the entire 


series. 


It will be in the November issue. 











~ When we know that 


O much atten- 
tion is now 
being given 
to the scien- 
tific value of foods 
that no intelligent 
woman needs to be 
reminded of the im- 
portance of a cor- 
rectly balanced diet. 


the right food, chem- 
ically considered, 
and not merely the 
most delicious or 
tempting, is the basis 
of all growth, the 
importance of the 
subject in regard to 
children at school 
becomes at once 
evident. Children 
from homes where 
proper food is never 
thought of, and 
where getting a 
given amount of 
nourishment for a 
given expenditure is 
never considered, 
are to be found in 
all our schools. This 
is a matter for 
serious concern, for 
it should be remem- 
bered that the mind 


















































Better a tardy-mark for the schoolboy than an insufficient 


that wou'd satisfy 
their parents. Meals 
should therefore be 
arranged to suit 
their digestion, for 
the demands of their 
rapid growth must 
be met by proper 
nutrition, or serious 
subsequent impair- 
ment of vitality may 
result. 

Children should 
never be obliged to 
hurry in their eating 
in order to be on 
time for school- 
work. The hours 
for study and for 
meals should be so 
regulated that chil- 
dren may eat lei- 
surely and still have 
an interval of half 
an hour or more for 
recreation after 
meals in order that 
digestion may be 
well under way be- 
fore any mental 
exertion is required. 
The teachers should 
consider themselves 
quite as responsible 
for regulating this 
matter as the 





keeps on develop- luncheon hastily eaten; it does not pay “to grab a bite and parents. 


ing long after the 
body stops grow- 


run, for time taken to eat properly is time well spent: a well- 
nourished body makes for mental vigor as well as physical health 


Most children be- 
gin their educational 


ing, and that during 9 ==smummenes G1, m—-£:£ training very early 


the school period the 

constitution of the individual is established 
for the remainder of life. Success in diges- 
tion and assimilation at this time is there- 
fore of greater importance than success in 
mental attainments. The breaking down 
of health at school is quite as often due to 
faulty nutrition as it is to overwork. The 
digestive processes of children are so active 
that their stomachs are emptied somewhat 
sooner than in the case of adults, and so 
they become hungry on a schedule of meals 


in life and are under 
the control of the state for several hours of 
every school-day for ten or twelve years. 
In other words, school-days cover most of 
the growing period of the average individual. 
Bodily and mental growth are thus both 
making their demands at once. To main- 
tain the proper standard, therefore, ot 
growth and development for the child dur- 
ing the school period requires care in the 
selection of the right quantity and quality 
of food, for the lack of such food often 
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lays the foundation’ ior future disease, or 
results in’ an enfeebled constitution with 
which to meet the duties of lifé. ~ 

It is evident that the mdst-solicitous and 
intelligent parent can not deal'justly by her 
child in this respect, for-the school steps in 
with power to shut up the child for as many 
hours as it chooses. Thus*the problem 
seems to resolve itself into one which she 
must insist that the school authorities take 
steps to solve. Comparatively few school 
authorities are as yet willing to admit that 
their responsibility for the children while 
in school includes the care of the body, 
though this responsibility is now -being 
recognized when new school-buildings are 
planned, and provision is being made for 
many kitchens and lunch-room equipments 
which only a few years-ago would‘have been 
considered unnecessary. 


School-Lunch Requirements 


But with the school authorities con- 
vinced of the value of a school lunch, even 
with the facilities for serving it provided, 
the battle is only half won** No one should 
be entrusted with the work who does not 
understand food-values and how to prepare 
properly proportioned menus. In addition 
the person in charge should adhere to the 
idea that meals should be given regularly 
and at the proper time. The food must pos- 
sess a standard of quality and cleanliness; 
it must be attractive, since digestion is 
aided by enjoyment of the food; nutritive 
values must be carefully considered in a 
general way to meet individual needs, which 
is one of the most difficult of the school- 
luncheon problems; serving must be at- 
tended to properly, as lukewarm soups and 
melted ice-cream are not likely to whet 
appetites; and some one must be firm 
enough to provide what is really nutrit:ous 
as well as what is tasty. It is essential, 
therefore, that the people who have the 
schoc! Junch in charge shall be thoroughly 
experienced in work of this kind. 

Where cities or towns assume the finan- 
cial responsibility for the school luncheons, 
there is still needed some one who is capable 
of setting a standard of quality and cleanli- 
ness, who: will insist that the food be not 
only attractive but of good nutritive value, 
who will see that it is served in proper 
fashion, and who will have strength of 
mind enough to stand firm even if the 
students go on a “pie strike.” Professor 
Dutton, superintendent of the Horace 


Mann School, New York City, says the 
lunch-room* must become a central - factor 
in any well-conducted school, and that its 
importance is increased by the fact that the 
breakfast is often too hastily eaten, and 
hence is insufficient to sustain the child 
during the entire morning. He says the 
only thing still needed is to secure con- 
stantly greater skill in the selection and 
preparation of the daily menu. In this 
school, therefore, a special committee, com- 
posed of teachers, the college physician, and 
the school principals, work in cooperation 
with the caterer. The health of the pupils 
in this school is singularly good, and their 
success in various athletic enterprises is 
marked. ‘ Doubtless,” Professor Dutton 
says, ‘‘some of the credit for this should be 
awarded to the lunch-room. The attention 
devoted to this feature of the school is only 
a recognition of the principles, now so well 
established, that physical health tran- 
scends all other considerations in the rearing 
of children, and that a school must manage 
its affairs with this end in view.”’ 

In some cities the school lunch is supplied 
from a large central station; in others 
it is largely prepared in the various school- 
kitchens in cooperation with the cooking- 
school classes. Each method tried has 
shown special advantages according to local 
conditions, and all have been successful; 
but under any condition the essential points 
are the lunch and the maintenance of a high 
standard of cleanliness and quality by some 
one with a broader point of view than is 
possible to the person who comes directly 
in contact with the children at the lunch- 
counter. Is there any doubt that a broad- 
minded, educated woman is the one best 
fitted to hold that position in a community, 
or that this work is worthy of her best 
effort? 


The Plan in Successful Operation 


As the midday luncheon must often take 
the place of dinner for the school child, the 
first consideration must be how to supply 
the full amount of nourishment needed: by 
such children without taxing digestion dur- 
ing school hours. A woman in charge of the 
luncheons served at a normal school for 
girls in a large Eastern city says that she 
has demonstrated that the average school- 
girl, in spite of the fact that she has been ac- 
cused of a special predilection for pickles, 
pretzels, and sweets, does appreciate a 
wholesome, hygienic luncheon. The meni 
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served these girls each 
day consists of soup, cocoa, 
sandwiches, milk, fruits, 
rusk, biscuits, and cakes 
of different kinds. The 
soup, sandwiches, and 
cake vary each day. 
Great care is given 
to keeping the soup 
and cocoa hot. 
During hot wea- 
ther ice-cream is 
served daily; at 
other seasons twice 
a week. Whaole- 
wheat bread has 
been introduced and 
grows rapidly in favor. 
Gradually the cakes are 
being replaced in the menus 
by sandwiches and fruits. 

An illustration of good work 
in a public-school lunch is given at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, where a cottage 
was purchased for grade use and a larger 
house for high-school use. In the grade 
cottage instruction is given to girls in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and 
they work under conditions as nearly as 
possible like those existing in an ordinary 
home. An important phase of the work 
has been the making of soup or cocoa, 
which is sold at one cent a cup to the 
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building 
erected orig- 
inally with 
two stores 
below and 
two four- 
room apart- 
ments up- 
stairs. One 
of the store- 
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children who take cold 


lunches to school. 


The 


schools of Park Ridge, 
New Jersey, a town 
of eighteen hundred 


inhabitants, have 
secured a satis- 
factory equip- 
ment for house- 
hold arts by 
renting a two- 
story concrete 
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School life spans the greater part of the period of physical growth. The breakdown in the health of children 


at this time is more often due to faulty nutrition than to overwork. 
food for the body as well as the mind can the ideal. ‘"a sound mind in a sound body,”’ be fully realized 
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Only when the school system supplies 
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rooms was fitted up for domestic-science 
study, and the children do the work con- 
nected with serving the lunch and the like. 
From September 9th to December 31st in 
one year, food costing $202.87 was served 
and sod for $347.63. Such figures speak for 
themselves when expense is urged in ob- 
jection to the school-lunch plan. 

Dinner is served to the girls who come 
to the evening classes in Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. Instead of 
going to public restaurants, the girls come 
direct!y from work to the school and spend 
the intervening time in the “gym” or read- 
ing-rooms. 


A Mothers’ Club Blazes the Trail 


In Dallas, Texas, the Mothers’ Club of 
Colonial Hill School fed from four hundred 
to six hundred children a day during the 
last scholastic year at an average cost of 
three cents a meal, thereby setting a prece- 
dent and establishing a practical plan for 
a work which has suffered many failures for 
lack of a good executive method. Immedi- 
ately following the formation of their work- 
ing club, the members made a thorough 
study of the value and the wholesomeness 
of food-stuffs. Each class of food that could 
be served at a reasonable sum was investi- 
gated and its food-value learned, so that the 
articles could be distributed properly during 
the five days of the week and the children 
thus provided with the amounts and constit- 
uents they required. As the weather be- 
came colder, the food was changed to meet 
changing climatic conditions. A chairman 
was appointed for each day, and the work 
was distributed among the members so that 
each had a vital interest in a definite part of 
the week’s duties. From twelve to sixteen 
mothers were at the school daily to assist 
the club members. Thus they all looked 
after the welfare of their children without 
interfering in the least with the regular 
school procedure. 

What the mothers of one city have done 
other mothers can do. 

The findings of the New York School 
Lunch Committee, issued by the Health 
Department, should materially assist any 
club of women in carrying out such an ex- 
cellent plan where the school authorities are 
not yet at work. This report gives the num- 
ber of calories for various school lunches, 
as well as a list of model three-cent lunches 
which are recommended as having passed 
the laboratory-test of Cornell University. 


“The Daily Meals of School Children,” 
by Miss Carolyn L. Hunt, which was pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education (Bur. Ed. 
Bul. 3, 1909), should be another valuable 
aid. ‘School Feeding, Its History and 
Practice at Home and Abroad,” by Louise 
Stevens Bryant, is a book that is filled with 
suggestion and information that is practical. 
In the preface to this book -Dr. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
says: ‘There is little doubt that the 
school-luncheon idea, now well-rooted in 
this country, will spread very rapidly, espe- 
cially in our cities. The reasons why it 
should are easily understood. In our large 
cities and smaller industrial towns many 
children come to school having had little or 
no breakfast. Many have eaten breakfast 
at a very early hour, some as early as five 
or six o’clock, and so become hungry and 
faint before the noon hour. These children 
should have a light, wholesome luncheon in 
the middle of the forenoon. For many 
there is nothing to eat at home, if they re- 
turn there at the noon hour, and many who 
get food at home find it cold and must eat 
it alone. Father and mother and the older 
children of the family are in the shops or 
the mills. 


Faults of the School Schedule 


In the smaller towns and in country 
communities many children live so far from 
school they can not go home for luncheon 
and return within the time allowed. They 
must therefore go without luncheon, or eat 
cold, unsuitable food brought from home in 
baskets, pails, or paper bags. Others who 
do go home for luncheon can do so only by 
running home, bolting their food, and 
hastening back to school. In many places 
in which the parents and older members of 
the family return for the midday meal, it is 
very inconvenient to adjust the meal-time 
to the convenience of the children in school. 
In some cities and towns the school day be- 
gins at eighty-thirty or nine o’clock and con- 
tinues until one-thirty, two, or two-thirty, 
with one or two brief intermissions, usually 
of only fifteen minutes each. Where this 
practise obtains, many children go without 
food until the school-day is over, and then 
go home to a cold luncheon, eaten rapidly 
and in confusion, losing altogether the social 
value of the meal. I have known many 
school children whose daily schedule of 
meals consisted of a very light breakfast at 
six or seven o’clock, a cold dinner bolted 
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The value of the school 

lunch is no longer ques- 

tioned in districts where the 

children come from poor homs:s 

and are patently underfed. In other 

places the need is not so pronounced, but 
there is no school child anywhere who would 


at two or three o'clock, 
and supper at six o’clock. 
Again, many parents, instead 
of providing a luncheon 
for their children at school, 
give them small amounts 
of money with which to 
buy food, which the chil- 
dren spend for unwhole- 
some and unnutritious 
stuff sold at large prof- 
its from push-carts 
and at corner stores. <a 

“These conditions cs 
should not—must not—con- 
tinue. The remedy seems to lie in 
the well-managed school luncheon, which 
can be made wholesome, educative, and sav- 
ing in money, in time, and in the health of 
children.” 
_ It is on the basis that it is a “saving 
in the health of children” that we ex- 
pect the school lunch to appeal forcibly 
to every American mother. ‘The desir- 
ability of providing meals for necessitous 
school children is quite generally recog- 
nized by health and educational author- 
ities in this and other countries,” says 
Surgeon-General Blue of the United States 
Public Health Service. What is good for 
the necessitous child is now seen to be good 


not profit by a nourish- 

ing mid-session lunch. It 

is to be hoped that mothers. 

individually and in clubs, will 
undertake to see that their children 

get the body fuel that is necessary to 
keep the fires of intellect brightly burning 
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as well for the child of parents who 

are well to do, but not sufficiently 

acquainted with the principles of 

nutrition to give him the proper 

food. Also it is quite beyond 

the power of any parent to alter 

school hours and places, and 

so it seems quite evident that 

if school children 

are to be properly 

nourished for 

both mental 

and physical 

growth some 

provision for feeding 

them must be made within the 

school. Of course each locality must meet 
its own needs in its own way. 

Cut in stone along the side of one of the 
most famous elementary schools in America, 
the Horace Mann School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a Latin inscription which, trans- 
lated, reads, “A sound mind in a sound 
body.” Today the young man or woman 
that has not both is handicapped at the 
very beginning of his or her career. A club 
of mothers in every school district in Amer- 
ica would find profitable employment in 
looking after the food of the school children. 
They are the men and women, the fathers 
and mothers, of tomorrow. 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article will appear in the November issue. 521 
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Choosing a Chicken 


By Harvey W. Wiley and Anne L. Pierce 


IRSTLY, sister woman, you can not 

choose a chicken over the telephone. 

A certain keeper of a market store 

in a fashionable section of Washing- 
ton recently remarked with scorn that he did 
not care to cater to middle-class women who 
came around poking their fingers into his 
chickens! Very disconcerting indeed, to 
Mr. Dealer, especially if there is a discerning 
eye back of the “‘poke,” and he has some 
respectable but ancient hens to unload, or 
some gay young broilers on hand that have 
dallied too long in storage. You can not 
expect any one tc take more interest in your 
own business than you take yourself. Even 
if a paternal government spends thousands 
of dollars, and especially trained men and 
women devote their time to seeing that 
poultry gets on the market in first-class 
condition, after sanitary, skilful handling 
all along the line, the women of the country 
must back up the work by discriminating 
buying, or the whole propaganda will fail. 
But the woman who conscientiously and 
personally inspects and selects her own 
supplies can not do much better than her 
indolent sister unless she knows a good 
chicken when she sees one! This brings us 
down to our text: What and when and 
why is a good chicken? 

To begin at the very beginning, heredity 
and environment both play their part, just 
as they do with humans: the “breed” 
counts. Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, 
Plymouth Rocks, and Orpingtons have the 
plump breast, rounded legs, and well- 
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meated backs that mean both economical! 
and pleasurable eating. The overbred 
Leghorn has too big bones and_ too 
nervous a disposition “to put on flesh” in 
the proper way. As to environment, the 
“ranger” can not be expected to taste like 
a meal- and buttermilk-fed chicken that 
has been kept at least for a time in a coop. 

What are the steps necessary to insure 
this wholesomeness and quality? This is 
the problem that the Food Research Labor- 
atory of the Department of Agriculture has 
been studying for the past eight years. 
After the chicken is bred and fed come the 
questions of killing, picking, cooling, trans- 
porting, and marketing—the mooted points 
of cold storage, and the question whether 
it be sold drawn or undrawn. The old 
brutal and clumsy methods of wringing the 
neck of a chicken or even chopping off its 
head with an ax were quite as hard on the 
consumer as on the chicken itself. Such a 
bird is not properly bled, and if blood 
remains in the flesh, it is very apt to become 
bitter in a very short time. You can tell a 
chicken that has been improperly bled by its 
discolored neck, red blotches on the wings 
and hips, and the quantity of blood in the 
liver and viscera. A well-bled bird is of an 
even yellow or white color over the entire 
body. The sanitary, humane, and gastro- 
nomic way to kill a chicken is to sever the 
jugular vein while the bird is suspended by 
the feet, at the same time braining by 
thrusting the knife along the middle line of 
the roof of the mouth. This method of 
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killing not only insures proper bleeding, 
but the braining loosens the feathers and 
makes dry-picking much easier. Those who 
are practically interested in this important 
detail should send to the Department of 
Agriculture 
for Circular 
61 of the 
Bureau of 
Chemistry. 
Then how 
should the 
feathers 
be removed? 
The indigna- 
tion of a real 
“chicken - ex- 
pert” over a 
chicken 
that has 
been 
lazily 
scald- 
ed, in- 
stead of hav- 
ing been 
carefully dry- 
picked, is 
something 
dreadful to 
witness. This 
appears to be 
one of the 
worst crimes 
that has been 
discovered in 
the chicken world. It seems that 
scalding a chicken alters the flavor 
of the layer of fat just under the 
skin, soaks out in the water the 
flavors due to the nitrogenous ex- 
tractives, and adds from eight to 
seventeen percent of water in ex- 
change for these losses. Incidentally, 
the consumer pays for this water at 
chicken prices. Moreover, after a 
bird has been scalded, it is very diffi- 
cult to tell anything about its quality; 
so the high-grade poultry is dry-picked 
and the poor stuff is scalded—as a dis- 
guise, so to speak, which is another rea- 
son for calling loudly for dry-picked chickens. 
_ If the bird has been dry-picked, the skin 
is translucent, especially along the sides, 
and shows the pink muscles underneath, 
the fat on the breast is yellower than in 
other places, the skin is soft and flexible, 
and only a few veins can be seen. The 
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skin of the scalded chicken has a smooth, 
tight, stretched appearance, it is difficult 
to bend the legs back, and often the skin 
is rubbed. Scalding is the easier method, 
and until the housewife demands the dry- 
picked fowls they will not be in the 
majority, human nature being the same 
among chicken-dealers as in other trades 
and professions. It rests with the buyer 
to create the demand, and this can not 
be done by buying on prejudice and 
guess-work instead of on a basis of 
knowledge. 

Imagine this picture; it is a true 
“movie.” Scene: A retailer’s shop any- 
where. Characters, Retailer, Housewife, 
and Dr. Pennington, chicken expert, 
incognito. ‘The prospective buyer is 

offered a prize young, milk-fed and 

dry-picked roaster. Scorn and sus- 
picion are depicted on the face of 
the woman: “No, I don’t want that 
bird. It is diseased, and 

I'll bet it died. Give 

me a bird that was 

killed and is fit.” 

Dealer presents a 

scrawny, scalded 

chicken, which 

is accepted 

with enthusi- 

asm as being 

right, be- 

cause it looks 

“as usual,” 

while the 

plump, flex- 

ible-skinned, 

soft - fleshed, 

choice bird 

looked too 

good to be 

true. Cur- 

tain, while 

the scientific 

investigator 





High-grade poultry is dry-picked 
and air-chilled. Scalding removes 
much ‘of the nutriment, spoils the 
flavor, and adds from eight to 
seventeen percent of water. Above 
is a dry-picked bird as it appears 
in high-class markets; below, the 
commoner, wet-picked product. 
which may look tidier. but should 
be shunned 


a 


who 

has spent 
much time, 
money, and 
expert labor 


in getting the dry- 
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picked chicken on the market, “fades out,” 
wondering why any one should go to the 
trouble of dry-picking chickens if the women 
do not know enough to buy them! This is 
creating the wrong kind of a demand, and 
this is where the housekeeper’s responsi- 
bility-for the food-supply begins. 

The next important step is chilling the 
fowl as soon as it is picked. This ranks with 
dry-picking in importance when it comes to 
providing a wholesome and tasty product. 
Indeed, Doctor Pennington holds that 
failure to remove the body heat by cool, 
dry air (30°-35° F.) is more accountable 
than any other one factor for spoilage, bad 
appearance, and loss of flavor. Cooling 
by soaking in cold water merely exaggerates 
the evils produced by scalding. It takes 
twenty-four hours to cool a large chicken 
properly and about eighteen hours for a 
small one. No matter how proud the 
ancestry of a fowl, or how tenderly it has 
been reared, it can be ruined for the table 
both by scalding it and by failing to cool it 
properly. Think of the necessary effect of 
the blood remaining in the tissues and veins, 
and the animal heat being retained in the 
carcass, and see how obvious this is. 

Then we come to packing for transporta- 
tion. Wet packing in ice is an abomina- 
tion—more of the nutrients are soaked out 
and the flesh is made soft and mushy, so 
that it readily decomposes. Moreover, the 
water from the melting ice soon becomes 
filthy beyond description. There is nothing 
to be said for the chicken packed in ice 
whatever differences of opinion may exist 
on other points. A glance at the barreled 
chickens, and another at the roasters in 
their individual cartons or small boxes 
(twelve to a box), transported in refrigerator 
cars and kept cold but dry, settles this 
question without expert testimony, though 
that is not lacking. When the housewife 
says, ““No, I won’t have it,” the wet- 
packed chicken will disappear as if by magic. 
Her word will be more powerful than law 
or expert testimony. 

“Drawn or undrawn”’ is a question that 
has been hotly debated. On_ general 
principles, keeping a fowl undrawn is a 
rather repugnant idea, and some states have 
legislated against it. But along comes the 
expert with a disconcerting array of facts. 
In drawing the fowl, under commercial 
conditions at least, it is practically impos- 
sible to prevent breaking the intestines and 
smearing the body-cavity with the contents. 


Choosing a Chicken 


This fact, together with the breaking of the 
skin and exposure to the air, tends decidedly 
to promote decomposition. Careful com- 
parative experiments with drawn and un- 
drawn fowls (and it must be remembered 
that they were drawn more carefully than 
is the case with the average drawn com- 
mercial poultry) showed that the rate of 
decomposition, as evidenced by bacterial 
and chemical changes, as well as by visual 
inspection, was markedly greater in the 
case of the drawn fowls. The best proce- 
dure therefore is to starve the chicken for 
twenty-four hours before killing, giving 
only water, and to keep the carcass un- 
opened until it is ready for delivery. There 
will be no mass of decaying material in the 
bird if this important point on feeding is 
properly observed, and it is then in an 
ideal condition for transportation or storage 
undrawn. 

The entrails in a good chicken should be 
almost empty, round, firm in texture, and 
showing little red veins here and there. If 
the animal heat was not removed quickly 
and completely, the roundness of the 
intestines will be lost and the folds will 
stick together. There also will be an undue 
amount of sliminess and a markedly unpleas- 
ant odor, neither of which is found in a 
properly chilled bird. 

If the housekeeper is too dainty to see 
the chicken prepared in the market, or have 
it done by an experienced servant in her 
own kitchen, she must run the greater risk of 
eating diseased or decomposed poultry. 
In any case, she should refuse to buy a 
chicken with its crop full of sand and corn. 
Neither health nor economy is served by 
such a procedure. We have had some 
legislation on this point, but the buyer’s 
demand would help mightily to correct this 
abuse. From the craw of a medium-sized 
turkey I once extracted a full pound of 
freshly swallowed corn, sand, and gravel, 
for which mixed goods I had paid at the 
rate of twenty cents a pound—a fair price 
for corn and decidedly high for gravel. 
We need a Buyers’ Union. Buyers are 
unorganized, uninformed, and easy prey 
for any kind of selfish commercial usage. 
Education of the buyer is the most powerful 
incentive to food reform that we have and 
the only certain method of ensuring the 
enforcement of laws after they are enacted. 

A properly prepared chicken—well-bled, 
dry-picked, chilled, and stored—is good 
(even “fresh” as far as chemical composi- 
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tion is concerned) after six to nine months. 
The cold-storage chicken, like the cold- 
storage egg, should be sold only under 


its own name and when the fresh product 
is out of season. It should be bought hard 
frozen (then you know it is storage), 
thawed in the home ice-box for twenty- 
four hours, and eaten at once. Cold 
storage is conservation— 

and conservation only 

—to save the overpro- 

duction of the flush sea- 

son for the scarce season. 

The evils of cold stor- 

age lie in misrepresen- fl 

tation, the storing / 

of products already // 

started on the road 

to decomposition by 

delayed handling, 

and the danger of 

thawing, refreezing, 

and restoring on the | 

part of the retailer. 

Between November 

and June, ninety-nine 

percent of the mar- 

ket supply of broilers 

has been cold stored, 


Dry-picked roasting chickens. The heads are wrapped 
in parchment paper and turned backward. i 
marked improvement over the old method of packing 
in barrels or even in ice. 
insist on high-class poultry such as this, the sooner 


will the present undesirable methods of handling it // 
fall into disuse Yi A 








Dry-picked chickens cooling in the chill room, hung on the most 
approved style of rack for ventilation and to prevent “sweating.” The 
cooling-process properly requires from eighteen to twenty-four hours 
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for very few broilers are available “fresh” 
at this season, and even roasters can not 
be had in large Northern markets except 
from September to December, inclusive. 
August is the season of the fresh broiler. 
Old hens and cocks for the chicken pie, the 
casserole, and the fricassee can be had the 
year round, without the help of the cold- 
storage man, and are 
not to be despised 

if properly cooked. 
Apart from the 
special points that 
indicate the treat- 
ment the 
chicken has 
received, its 
youth and 
tenderness 
are to be 
judged by a 
small comb, 
smooth 
shanks, 
$. OFF &; 
thin skin, 
and an 
easily bent 
breast-bone. 
coarse 

4 head, rough 
Ze shanks, heavy, 

blunted toe-nails, 

thick, rough skin, spurs 

in the case of a cock, and a hard 

breast-bone, all spell “age,” however 
the fowl may have been handled. 

Is all this trouble worth while? We 
think so. We must eat three times 
a day. We spend a large part of our 
time and money in providing food for 
our bodies, and our health and hap- 
piness wait to a great extent on good 
digestion. Chicken offers twenty per- 
cent of protein, eight percent of fat, 
and eight hundred and fifty heat-units 
per pound, and compares favorably 
with sirloin steak in the amount of 
digestible nutrients furnished. The 
meat of the chicken is the first we 
give our children, and furnishes often 
the last broth we give the invalid and 
the aged. What are you going to do 
about it, Madam Housekeeper? With- 
out your intelligent cooperation the 
efforts of the laboratory and of the pack- 
ing-house to improve this important 
food product can not carry very far. 


is isa 


The more that housewives i 
/ 

Uj 

Y, 
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Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, wil] be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 


swer, if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. 


But occasionally a matter of 


general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


BOILING BLACK TEA 


Should tea ever be boiled? We have black tea, I think 
Formosa, and when it draws a long time, and even boils, 
the taste is delicious. I saw in a cook-book that black tea 
should boil hard for five or ten minutes. What is your 
opinion? E. G. McC., Connecticut. 


Black tea is said to contain less than half as much 
astringent tannin as green tea and for that reason is 
considered less injurious. For the same reason, 
black tea, on longer “drawing,” would extract less 
tannin from the leaves and so be relatively less ob- 
jectionable. The general instructions, however, for 
brewing good tea direct that freshly boiled water be 
poured over the tea-leaves and the infusion allowed 
to stand, generally not over three or four minutes. 
These directions I believe to be in keeping with the 
facts both as they affect the healthfulness and the 
deliciousness of the beverage. ‘ Boiled” tea has no 
friends among dietists or connoisseurs as far as I 
know. Indeed, a tea-expert writes that the boiling 
of tea should be made a crime, “punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, or both,” and appends his own 
recipe for correct tea-making: ‘First, use freshly 
drawn, cold water from the faucet. Second bring 
it to a bubbling boil. Third, use not more than one- 
half teaspoonful of leat for each cup of tea required. 
Fourth, pour the furiously boiling water over the 
tea-leaves in a china pot and let them steep for not 
less than four and not more than six minutes, de- 
pending upon the kind of tea. Oolongs and green 
teas require the longer, and congous, Indias, and 
Ceylons, the shorter time. Fifth, pour off the liquor 
into another heated porcelain or china vessel, or at 
least separate the liquor from the leaves, and never 
use the discarded leaves a second time.” 


SULFUR IN MOLASSES 


Will you kindly tell me why modern molasses contains 
sulfur dioxid. Is it in all molasses, and, if so, does not 
the pure food law require that the fact be printed on the 
abel? 7 : ‘ 
label? E. J. W., Minn. 


Today molasses is a much-debased product, the 
sugar-juices being heavily sulfured for preserving 
and bleaching, evaporated until the sugar crystal- 
lizes in a vacuum, the hot mass then being turned 
into a centrifugal machine, and the molasses re- 
moved by centrifugal action. This molasses is often 
reboiled, recrystallized, and reseparated, but the 
fumes of the sulphur dioxid are so closely held that 
they are not expelled by this subsequent boiling. 
There is a regulation which permits the use of sulfur 
dioxid in food products and requires these products to 
be solabeled. This regulation unfortunately is not en- 
forced, although many manufacturers follow it. But 
the naming of an injurious substance does not make 
it any the less injurious. Eight years ago I demon- 
strated on the so-called poison squad the injurious 
effects of sulfur dioxid. Such a protest was set up 
against my decision by the makers of molasses and 
dried fruits in the United States as to cause it to be 
set aside. The matter was referred to the Remsen 
Referee Board. I am told that a report has been 
made by that Board, but it has never been pub- 
lished. Why should not the people know the con- 
clusion the Remsen Board reached? Is it another 
benzoate of soda case? 
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ALCOHOLIC “DOPES” IN INDIA 


Have you ever analyzed the remedy called Aletris Cor- 
dial made in the United States? It has been ordered for 
me by two physicians out here, and I have been wondering 
what percentage of alcohol it contains? 

H. W. S., Mandalay, Burma. 


Quite a recent number of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association reports that this 
product is a nostrum containing therapeutically 
worthless drugs (unicorn-root, false unicorn, and 
figwort) in twenty-eight percent of alcohol, about 
three times what would be found in a good wine, 
and quite enough to induce a craving for alcohol 
if constantly taken. This “bracer” is recom- 
mended for adolescent girls and pregnant women! 
This isn’t the kind of a medical missionary that 
we should send to India, unless we wish to bring 
discredit on our civilization. 


“MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL” 


Would you advise me to use ‘‘ Mulsified Cocoanut Oil” 
for the hair? F. V. F., New York. 


This is nothing more nor less than a liquid soap, 
though made, it is true, of cocoanut-oil. It contains 
about six percent of alcohol and about twenty-nine 
percent of solids. Liquid soaps are always expen- 
sive, as you are paying for so much water—in this 
case you are paying at the rate of about $4.80 a 
pound for soap! There is no harm whatever in the 
product. It is a convenient liquid soap, but it is not 
‘very cheap” as claimed. It is not an “emulsion,” 
as the coined word “mulsified” might lead one to 
think; and it is not fair to warn the consumer 
against “soap,” as is done in the advertising, when 
the product being offered is itself a soap! 


THE VIRTUES OF BUTTERMILK 


I have often read of the value of buttermilk as a drink. 
Wherein is its value? Has it a tendency to increase flesh? 
A. S. P., Mass. 


As far as actual nutrition and energy-value are 
concerned, buttermilk is inferior to whole milk, 
which contains approximately four percent of fat, 
while the buttermilk has only about half of one 
percent. While the fat itself does not build tissue, 
it furnishes readily available energy and thus 
“spares” the protein, which may then be built into 
tissue. To this extent whole milk is a better food 
than buttermilk, but the latter has certain special 
uses and applications. The casein of buttermilk, 
furthermore, is present in finely coagulated form and 
is easy to digest. The special value of buttermilk 
lies in the presence of large numbers of organisms 
which produce lactic acid—which has been so 
extravagantly heralded as the foe of intestinal 
putrefaction and the friend of long life. It has 
some special value from this point of view undoubt- 
edly, and when properly made is a most wholesome 
and desirable food. It has no particular tendency 
to produce fat except in so far as its general whole- 
someness and ease of digestion might make it 
specially available in specific or abnormal. cases 
and make it possible for larger quantities to be 
tolerated. 





The Clothes of a Business Woman 


ELL-SELECTED, good- 
looking clothes are a 
valuable asset to the 
business woman. And 
the woman who has ad- 
vanced far in a commer- Ys 
cial career will give credit 4 
to the part they have 
played in her success. She 
has long ago recognized that 
a favorable first impression goes 
a long way in landing a job, in 
selling goods, or in clinching a 
business transaction, and that 
clothes play the important réle 
in this first “sizing-up.” _ This 
does not mean that the clothes 
of a business woman should be 
expensive or conspicuous, for they should 
be neither, but they should be so well 
chosen that they seem a part of a pleasing 
whole. 

Few men can describe accurately a 
woman’s clothes, even when they please 
them, but they do “feel” them. They real- 
ize that the appearance of a well-groomed 
woman gives them a certain satisfaction. 
Intuitively they recognize that she has 
good taste, discernment, breeding, intelli- 
gence, all factors which promise ultimate suc- 
cess—and they are interested. A dirty shirt- 
waist, unblacked boots,oran unbecoming hat 
have lost more jobs for the thoughtless 
applicant than lack of knowledge. 

“But good clothes cost money,” is the 
wail which will greet this bit of truism. 
“Yes” and “No.” A well-cut, carefully- 
fitted tailored suit of good-wearing material 
does cost a certain sum of money, but, if it is 
well taken care of, it will outlast two and 
even three suits of cheap goods, carelessly 
put together without a thought of line or 
fit, and it will always look well. It may 
become a little threadbare, but if well tai- 
lored it will retain its shape and its lines, 
and the wearer will always have the inner 
glow which comes from the knowledge that 
her clothes are becoming. Skimp, if you 
must, in other directions, but select the 
Street costume carefully. Let it be first of a 
good-wearing material in a becoming dark 
color. Many business women always wear 
black, realizing that a black suit is not 
recognized and tabbed as quickly as one in 
color, but black is not becoming to all 


women. And instead of giving a yel- 
lowish tinge to her face and a general 

air of gloom, the woman who can 

not wear black should select a dark 

blue, green, purple, or brown 

cloth. Preferably, it should 

have no decoration except, per- 

haps, a discreet amount of braid- 

ing, but let the perfection of 

the line give to the costume its 

cachet. And don’t choose one 

of the extreme styles. Some of 

the best-dressed women in the 

country, women whose allow- 

ance for clothes would support 

a good-sized family, have their 

tailored suits for the street 

made in the same style year 

after year. The severely tailored 

suit feels the vagaries of fashion less than any 
other costume. And to top this suit take 
the time to find a becoming hat, a simple 
piece of headgear, but one with lines which 
will bring out all the good points in the 
face and slur over the unfortunate features. 

Another clever scheme of the business 
woman is to have two skirts made for her 
suit, for the coat receives less than half 
as much wear as the skirt and will easily 
outwear two skirts. The blouse, complet- 
ing the costume, may be of the suit material, 
giving the effect of a dress, of silk, taffeta, 
crépe de Chine, or a wash material. But it 
should be fashioned ‘simply and always be 
kept immaculate. A business office is no 
place for lace and frills; they are not only not 
in keeping with the atmosphere of-an office, 
but are expensive in first cost and present 
readily understood difficulties in keeping 
them fresh and neat. 

Though the tailored suit and shirt-waist 
have long been considered the uniform of the 
business woman, there are many wise mem- 
bers of the profession who prefer the dress 
of cloth and even of silk to be worn with a 
good-looking fur or top-coat. The choice 
is, of course, a personal one, but the same 
suggestions apply to the selection of these 
gowns. There is no reason why they should 
not betray the hall-marks of the season, but 
in a simplified form, for it is simplicity, sub- 
tle as it often is, and a certain trigness 
which make the clothes of the business 
woman a joy to the eyes of the men and 
women with whom she comes in contact. 
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A—For the dancing frock, faille in a lovely rose poudrée 
and silkajour have been effectively combined. Metal braid 
is used for the sash. 


B—A suit of broadcloth is always a good investment and 
this season is meeting with high favor. The color here is 
Russian green, and the design is one that will appeal to the 
business woman who requires both simplicity and style. 


C—No business woman’s wardrobe is complete without a 
well-cut, well-made, substantial top-coat. This one may be 
developed in vicuna or Scotch tweed, with muffler collar of 
fur or of the coat material. 


Patterns of A, B, and C, in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch 
bust measurements, cost 50 cents each; a pattern of the jacket or 
skirt, separately of B costs 25 cents. Order all patterns by 
letter and page number. 





A—The business woman 

sometimes likes to drop in to 

a tea on her way home from 

the office, and on such days 

this black and white striped taffeta with sheer white plait- 

ings, black velvet tie and buttons is entirely suitable for 
both office and tea. 


B—A navy and white striped blouse with navy serge 
skirt, cut on the good lines of the sketch, is an admirable 
combination for office wear. A vest of white organdie 
lends cachet to the blouse. 


C—The serge dress in any becoming color is an indis- 
pensable factor in the business woman’s wardrobe. The 
white organdie vest, simulated bolero, black-kid belt, and 
full skirt are modish features and ia no way detract from 
the necessary simplicity. 


Patterns of A, B, and C, in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch 
bust measurements, cost 50 cents each; a pattern of the 
waist or skirt, separately of B costs 25 cents. Order all pat- 
terns by letter and page number. 
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The Lighter Side of Dress 


A—The high collar has arrived, and here it is 
in a striped linen or silk combined with a vestee of 
the same material and a black tie and cravat ends. 


B—The evening frocks for early 
winter are being developed in tulle, 
net, and other transparent fabrics, 
sometimes plain, sometimes embroid- 
ered in gold or silver threads. The 
full little skirt bordered with frilly 
ruffles is hung over a transparent un- 
derskirt, slightly stiffened by a very 
fine wire. The corsage is 
girdled in satin, and satin 
roses garland the shoulders. 


C—Whether fashioned 
from a wash or a silk ma- 
terial, this blouse has a trig, 
tailored air which makes it 
an appropriate complement 
to the tailored suit. The 
deep-yoke effect combined 
with the cluster of plaits 
is unusually good. 


Patterns of A and D cost 10 cents each. 
A pattern of B in the stock sizes, 34- to 
4o-inch bust measurements, costs 50 cents 
for the entire costume, or 25 cents for waist 
or skirt separately. A patiern of C in the 
stock sizes cosis 25 cents. Order patterns 
by letter and page number. 
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D—The plainest 
of blouses takes on 
a dressy look when 
this neck-fixing of 
handkerchief linen 
and lace is worn, the 
high collar adding 
the season’s _ hall- 
mark, 





for Morning, Noon, and Night 


F—Just the frock for an informal dinner or for 
a small dance. The skirt of taffeta is pinked 
around the edge and draped by a sash to give the 
fashionable fulness over the hips. Though cut 
décolleté in front, it is high in the back and has 
sleeves of lace, cuffed in the taffeta. 


G—Before milady desires to wrap her throat in 
furs, this collarette of tulle will prove comfortable. 
A ruching of taffeta gives body to the filmy creation, 
and a band of the taffeta holds in the ruche at the 
neck. 


H—The lace blouse is always acceptable and 
really a necessity when one desires to dress up a 
tailored costume. The French creator has added 
a curious scalloped effect in tulle, and has banded the 
tulle collar and cuffs in black velvet. 


E—A clever 
between-season 
blouse which 
may be worn in 
the morning or 
to luncheon. 
Though it may 
be exploited in 
wash-goods, it 
is charming in 
taffeta with lin- 
gerie vest and 
culls, 


Patierns of E and H in the 
slock sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust 
measurements, cost 25 cents each. 
A pattern of F in the stock sizes 
costs 50 cents for the entire cos- 
lume or 25 cents for waist or 
skirt separately. A pattern of 
G costs 10 cents. Order patterns 
by letter and page number. 





A—Jenny must have had the Ameri- 
can girl in mind when she designed 
this simple but exceedingly good- 
looking serge model. The skirt, con- 
tinuing the line of buttons on the 
vest, has two jolly pockets outlined in 
stitching to match the bottom edge. 
The bell-shaped sleeves are short 

enough to display the 
lingerie puffs, and the 
waist also has the stitch- 
ing trimming. 


\ 


B—Jeanne Lanvin has a new 
trimming of stitching raised by 
padding. This she uses to outline 
the seams of the serge skirt, to 
form the deep yoke on both the 
skirt and waist, and to simulate 
cuffs. The dress buttons in the 
back—fashion’s latest vagary— 
and has a lingerie collar. 
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C—Callot suggests the princess lines in 
the front of this serge frock, but permits 
the back to fall in loose, straight-panel ie : J 
effect outlined in the braid. The braid me Uy % = Patterns of these: gowns in the 
is also used to simulate an enlarged arm- stock sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust 
hole and is twisted in medallion fashion ¢ measurements, cost 50 cents for the 
to hint at a belt. For more formal wear, \ entire costume, or 25 cents for waist 
this model in velvet with gold or silver or skirt separately. Order patterns 
braid would be very handsome. by letter and page number. 





Clothes for the Girl at 
Boarding-School 


A—A good-looking suit of 
a serviceable material is a 
necessity for the schoolgirl. 
It may be made from serge 
or one of its allied fabrics, 
from velours, or even from velveteen. The 
skirt of this model is circular. The coat 
reaches to the three-quarter length and 
buttons from the muffler collar of fur 
straight down the front to the band of fur 
outlining the bottom of the garment. 


B—tThe school dress should be designed 
for comfort and wear. In this model a plaid 
and plain material have been combined, but 
the plain goods would be quite as service- 

giving. The comfortably full skirt is gathered onto a modification of 
the Norfolk and middy-blouse. The buttoned pockets will delight 
the heart of the schoolgirl. 


C—Another essential for the schoolgirl is the top-coat which she 


ei 
/ 4 . . r . 
Mii can slip over her dress at any and all times. This may be ex- 


ploited in any of the coat materials. A curious yoke-effect gives 
a new air to this model and yet does not detract from its simplicity. 


Patterns in 14-, 16-, and 18-year sizes cost 50 cents each, or 25 cents 
for waist, skirt, or jacket separately. Order patterns by letter and 


page number. 
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B—tThe new agnella cloth, 
with collar and cuffs of con- 
/ Senin color, is the up-to- 
a4 aK a bodes : k ate, substantial material 
Rt ae Sites :; is from which little Miss 
AI Bt es ait : Muffet’s general-wear coat is 
mother likes to J : fashi —< “= 
see him looking a F a ashioned. 
his best will 
wear this white 
serge suit, fin- 
ished with tan 
collar, tie, and 
braid, for all 
dress-up occa- 
sions. 


C—For the wee girlie’s after- 
noon frock, dotted Swiss topped 
with a jacket of pale-blue cash- 
mere, embroidered in worsted of a 
deeper shade, has been cleverly 
utilized. 

D—Practical, 
pretty, and 
dressy is this 
white cashmere 
frock with 
corded shirrings 
across the front 
and chain- 
stitch embroid- 
ery in dull rose. 


E—Nothing could be more wearable than this 
school-dress of navy serge trimmed in two widths 
of red braid and hand-embroidered dots of red 
worsted. The guimpe is of a sheer white material. 


Patterns of these clothes in 4-, 6-, 8-, and 10-year 
sizes cost 10 cents each. Order all patterns by letter 
and page number. 





I spread Hon. Lady-Waist to board and commence pushing front toe of hot smoother through puffly fringes 


of stylish dressmaking. 


I knew it must be hot, because I could smell cooking. And yet it do not look im- 


proved. Considerable rivers of smudge, streek, & confusion could be observed resembling map of war 


Togo and Ironing Day 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeep Magazine,” 
eminent professor of laundry among other know- 
ledge which he include in “Discovery Dept,” 


EAR SIR:— 
Last home from which I was 
omitted were resdence of Mrs 
& Mr Hattie E. Duckpool, East 
Jumpstead, Maine. I should be there yet, 
but retreated from that because of iron. 
I tell now. 

Hon. Mrs, when I firstly had meeting 
with her at backdoor of her home, report 
following reply to me with voice containing 
injury. “Togo,” she say so distinctually, 
“to be efficient cook for my home you must 
understand iron. work.” 

“T have hard qualities sifficient for any 
metallic job,” I retouch very cheerful. 


“You understand all about iron clothes?” 
she ask to know. 

“T am slightly acquainted,” thusly I de- 
crease. ‘‘ My gt grandfather were famus war- 
rior and wore iron hat, pants, & other etc.” 

“T am understandless about your grand- 
parent,” she dib with harsh teeth. “What 
I require for my each kitchen employee to 
know is hot-ironing upon towl, sheet, & 
shirt. You do this or goaway.” 

“T can do!” I snuggest, because I prefer 
not to lose any job before obtaining it. 

With more smiling eyebrows she intro- 
duce me to Hon. Clothes-Baskit which set 
there looking quite pale and swollen from 
contents of wash-clothes. Also she make 
me acquaintance of one black family of 3 
Flatirons which set by stove warming 
their feet. 





Togo and Ironing Day 


“To iron with irons it are neccessary to 
bake them on stove until done. Then 
clothes can be smoothed with them,” 
thusly she define. ‘But of coursely you 
know sifficient household intelligence to 
understand that laundry.” 

“Unnaturally!’’ I corrode without truth, 
while she depart away. 

That night I set by my servant-girlish 
bed for considerable late o’clock while 
studying Japanese dictionary so I could 
learn my poor ignorance about that breed 
of iron I did not understand. 

Next morning was breakfast. I poke up 
delicious coal to stove so he go hot with 
abominable brightness. Nextly I carry 
Hon. Flatiron Family to stove-top where 
they set there frying stubbornly amidst 
other eatables which I prepare for foods. 

After I carry considerable ottmeal, egg, 
& etc to Duckpool table before Hon. Duck- 
pool elope away for catch 6.66 traintime, 
then I return to that dear task of flatironing 
which I must learn. Considerable prepara- 
tions must be made for that. 

Firstly I dishcover Hon. Ironing-board 
where he stood by pantry enwrapped in 
sheet resembling ghosts. I place him betop 
of table, then I grabb forth considerable 
sortment of laundry from baskit. Such de- 
rangement of fancy clothing was there that 
I stand gast for confusion. My brain stood 
upright with alarm to think how hard iron 
could improve so much soft laces. Yet I 
must try something. Do not Hon. Shake- 
speare say-so, “A singed cat dreads no sky- 
rockets?” Yes. 

Therefore. I choose one very simpil towl 
from Hon. Baskit. It seem shame to smash 
this gentle garment by iron, yet I do. 
Firstly I shook him peevly. Then I lay him 
pleasantly to top of Hon. Iron-board and 
prepare to commence. 

Those 3 Hon. Flatirons set on Hon. Stove 
with feet pushed out as if not caring for 
what I wished. I approach up to most 
smallest of those 3 & grosp him firmly by 
smooth sides. 

Ouches!!!! 

Such hot heat ensued to my fingers that 
I knew how to drop it speedily. Hon. Iron 
bang back to stove with smashy resembling 
cannons hitting forts. Fever was enjoyed 
in blisters on my wounded thumbs. There- 
fore I cool my hand by whistling on it. 

Yes, I think thoughtfully, how I get Hon. 
Towl & Hon. Iron together when they so 
difficult to become acquainted? 


On topside of Hon. Flatiron I behold one 
slight depression of hole. Maybe I lift him 
thusly with ade of poker. I observe one 
stove-poke of comfortable longness hanging 
to wall. Iattemp. But when I poke poker 
to topside hole of Iron and lift him slyly 
from stove with dangles resembling fish, 
what happen then? 

Bumps! Hon. Iron make mean twist and 
unloosen himself so rapidly he strike toes of 
my feet which become deliciously damaged 
from that and I continue dance-step for 
pain enjoyed. 

Door open. Income Hon. Mrs. 

“What this?” require her. 

“Tron,” I acknowledge while feeling toes. 

“Species of bony forehead!” she dagger. 
“Why you no lift him by his handle?” 

“Handle?” I holla with less courtesy. 
“He got no more uplift attached to him 
than buttered eels.” 

‘When looking for handle why you no go 
to pantry?” This she dib. 

I was useless to reply. With scorns ex- 
pressed by elbow, she walk to Hon. Pantry 
and fetch forth one crooked wooden seizer 
which she insert to Hon. Flatiron and make 
sweet pickup. 

She make critic look to Hon. Flatiron and 
scrouch her nose. Nextly she hold it by 
cheek affectionately. 

“Fooly Togo!” she yall. “You could not 
iron with this.” 

“Why couldn’t?” I acknowledge. 

“Tt are not sifficiently hotted.”’ 

“Perhapsly pain are enjoyed in my 
thumbs because of freezing,” I detest, show- 
ing scorches. ‘When plucking that imple- 
ment from stove, I were ignorantly imagin- 
ing considerable heat.” 

“T are not keeping your thumbs,” she 
snob. ‘When cooking a flatiron it are im- 
portant to put him in hottest part of stove 
until ready. Lift him occasionally and 
touch him with wet finger When he go 
snilt! then he ready toiron. And see here!” 

I saw there. She pull forthly from Hon. 
Clothes Baskit one complex shirt-waist of 
lady appearance. 

“T do not wish you waste entire a. m. 
morning on towls. I must wear this fash- 
ionable style to lunching this noon. There- 
fore you prepare heat-iron hurrily and go 
work.” She part off. 


Mr. Editor, obedience are rare virtue. I 
obtain so much sorrow from this virtue I 
wish it was rarer. 
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Hon. Mrs Madam tell me put Hon. Iron “What that burnt noise of smell?” I 
to hottest part of stove. Did not ears hear hear this yellup like cry of mad eagles while 
her said it? Yes. Therefore I do so. Hon. Mrs poke demented nose to door. 
Watchfully like negroes approaching hens “Iron, ” T report once more again. 

I set by stove awaiting what was. In very “‘ Assassination!!”’ she yarl with sudden- 
soon time I took look and observe that Hon. ness of speed while leaping. ‘‘What you 
Iron had become quite red-faced from baked accomplish with my dcarie shirt-waist? Bon- 
temperature. This give me delights, so I fire! Runed! I shall never recover back!” 
snatch him forth gently, “Mrs Madam,” I narrate, “I do my 
touch him reverently with duty, merely nothing additional. Did you 
wettish finger—snitt! He not tell me iron Hon. Waist before de- 
make hot noise re- = * based towls?” 

quired. A ‘ “T did say,” she hissy. 

Therefore. I spread ~ i Se “Did you not distinctually 
Hon. Lady-Waist to a — command me put Hon. Iron in 
board. Putting delicate 4 ae. RS hottest place of stove?” 
millinery-feeling into 2 “T did.” She say it. 
my hands, T loosen out y ne “Therefore. I did 
all complex of ruffly- ee also.” I say it. 
lace hanging: to it. A —_ “Where you 
ThenI clinch Hon.Iron | \ TaN put it for 
by crook handle and : nis § heat?’’ she 
commence. I iron care- pay, require snake- 
fully like artists driving BS, _— dA #2 fully. 
ottomobiles, pushing ee ae ‘“‘Inside 
front toe of that hot 00 alll” stove where 

. ” 
- mo ° the F t h desltes § h I approach up to most smallest of 3 Hon. Irons & grosp . coal 8, I me 
puffly fringes of stylish jim firmly by smooth sides. Ouches!!! Such heat Mipulate intellectually. 
dressmaking. I knew __ ensue to my fingers that 1 knew how to drop it speedly For crude response 
it must be .hot, because she grabb No 2 Iron 
I could smell cooking. And yet it do not from stove and attempt to smooth me like 
loo improved. Considerable rivers of laundry while I escape away entirely 
smudges, streek, & confusion could be ob- _ brainless. 
served resembling map of war. Yet maybe Hoping you are the same, 
this would be American style for lady- Yours truly, 
dress which change each year. HAsHIMURA Toco. 


“______¢ Better Babies” 


‘“ Bring your baby safely through his first year and he is well started on the road to sturdy 
c hildhood, Mother-love alone’ won’t save your baby from the dangers of that first year. 
l'ood—the food that he grows on and gets strong on—is the thing for you to consider. 

When you give your baby ‘ you are putting life, strength and serene 
contentment into that little rosebud mouth.’”’ Thus did an advertiser appeal to moth- 
crs in the month of August in a magazine that claims a circulation of 800,000 copies a 
month. 


In a magazine that claims to go into 1,700,007 homes a month the appeal was different— 
and worse. Part of it read: “This long, hot month of August is a dangerous time for 
vour baby and a trying time for you. Now—more than at any other time of the year—your 
baby’s health depends upon the food you put into that little mouth. Don’t let your 
baby grow thin and pale, listless and heavy-eyed, when it is so easy to keep him well. 
Protect him from diarrhoea and summer troubles that come from wrong feeding. Give 
um ‘“——’” 

Of course you believe in advertising, and of course many who read the two magazines 
mentioned believed what the advertiser was permitted to tell them, but you will be sur- 
prised—and amazed—when you learn what the chemist found in the product. Dr. Wiley 
will tell you about it next month. 
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A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PROBLEM: “HOW CAN | 





RE you all comfy and ready 
to listen for just a mo- 
ment? It’s a word of I Sy 
cheer I bring. You can! {ky 

You can! You can! Ly 

The hundred and one little odds v 
and ends that you have set your | 
heart on possessing but that you 
have hesitated to buy because the 
money was needed elsewhere, may 
now be yours, for vou can surely get 
them—just as we, who have solved 
the problem, are getting them. 

Don’t you know, my dears, that 
every one of us has faced, and is always 
facing, the old money question? I needed 

a vacation some summers ago, oh! so badly. 

The doctor insisted that I had to go tothe 

mountains for a few weeks, but all the funds 

we could scrape together were needed to help 
sister finish her summer extension course 
at the university. One of us had to make 
the sacrifice—or increase her income. It 
was my good fortune then to read in Goop 

HousEKEEPING of a way to get the money 

we wanted so much. Thus we solved our 

problem and learned the great truth of 
prosperity: Not by wishing can we get 
what we want, but—and this is far easier and 


free from heartache and disap pointment—by 


directing our energies to the fulfilment of our 
desires 

Am I getting too philosoph‘cal? I didn’t 
mean to, but when I think of the hours and 
tears, ves, real tears, we waste wishing for 
more money or the things that money can 
buy, I just want to rush up to every girl 
and woman I see, for it is every woman's 
problem, and tell her how thousands of her 
sisters are getting, getting, getting all the 
time. 

As secretary of Fortuna’s Daughters, I 
am in a position to know intimately the 
problems of women all over the country. 
I know their hopes and ambitions, their 
limitations and disappointments. And with 
all this in mind, I can say in all frankness 
that every woman can easily add to her 
income or the income of the home, if she 
will turn her wishes into action. 
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WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
I GET MORE MONEY?” 













But how? I know a little 
woman out in the Middle West with 
a home and three growing boys 









“4 to look after. She had wishes and 
i dreams, but she thought that 
\ every hour of the day was so filled 
fh up with things to do that her 

~f wishes would always stay wishes 


and her dreams never come true. 
She is one of Fortuna’s Daughters 
now, and finds that Fortuna’s horn 
of plenty holds not only the real- 
ization of her dreams and wishes, 
but also the time to enjoy their 
realization, for the extra income she has 
earned has enabled her to employ help in 
her housework. 

Won’t you let Fortuna’s Daughters show 
you how you can solve your money prob- 
lems? My whole time is devoted to telling 
the women who are no longer content 
merely to wish, what their sisters are doing 
to make wishes come true. 

Write me today and let me tell you what 
Fortuna’s Daughters are doing. They are 
a big league of women who have found the 
way to get more money. There are no 
membership dues, and we ask only that you 
give us your confidence. You will be under 
no obligation whatsoever if you write to me, 
and I'll be delighted at the thought that the 
good word has been passed to another. 

What other women are doing you, too, 
can do. It remains only for me to show you 
how. And bear in mind that the results are 
certain. If you come to me with the sincere 
determination to add to your income, you 
can positively succeed. 

I am always at your service, and I feel 
that I can help you right now and actually 
bring money to your waiting purses. 

Will vou write to me and let me tell you 
how you can get the good things in For- 
tuna’s horn? 


Ahan OE eltew 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters, GoobD 
HovusEKEEP!NG Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 












FALS A DAY 
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With this issue of ‘Good 
Housekeeping, Mrs. Ida C. 
Bailey-Allen assumes editorial 
charge of the ‘“‘Three Meals 
a Day” department. Since 
April, when the first of the 
Tested and Approved Reci- 
pes appeared, she has added 
immeasurably to her already 
substantial reputation as a 
dietist and cooking expert by 
the excellent selections she has 
made and by her articles on the 
“Every-Day Chemistry of Foods 
and Cookery.” These articles 
were distinctive and much in ad- 
vance of common cooking lore; 
they made the fundamental prin- 
ciples of nutrition understandable 
by every housewife. Needless to 
say, then, the new Editor needs no 
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In addition to the writing and 
testing that will go to fill these 
pages month by month, Mrs. 

Allen will give personal advice 

to any woman reader of Good 

Housekeeping who will write 

to her. Ifa recipe is wanted, 

she can supply it. If amenu 

for a special occasion needs 
planning, she will plan it. If 
you do not get the proper re- 
sults in your cooking, she will 
tell you why. In short, Mrs. 
Allen, in joining the editorial staff 
of Good Housekeeping, placed 
her very valuable and expert in- 
formation on all subjects pertain- 
ing to “three meals a day” at 
the disposal of the readers of the 
magazine. Let her supplement 


ll the work in the department by 
helping you with your problems. 
The service is free to subscribers 
who enclose a stamp for reply. 


introduction to our readers, who 
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Variety: the Spice of Life 


for use during the winter. If possible, 
herbs, like all other foods, should be used 
fresh. To this end some of them can be 
grown in the house in window-boxes, while 
others may be obtained from large markets 
throughout the year. It is an easy matter 
to put up or dry almost any of the herbs. 
To preserve them so that they will be fresh 
enough to use throughout the year even as 
garnishes, arrange alternate layers of salt 
and sprigs of the desired herb (as parsley, 
dill, sage, mint, and so on) in wide-mouthed 
jars, and keep them in a cool place, making 
salt the top layer. Dill, parsley, celery-tips, 
sage, thyme, marjoram, mint, and other 
herbs can also be put up in cold water, like 
cranberries or rhubarb. 

Herbs may be dried in two ways; in 
either case the sprigs should be freed from 
dust and dirt. If necessary they can be 
washed and thoroughly drained on clean 
i blotting paper or paper towels before the 
side combining to furnish a variety of herbs. actual process of evaporation begins. Pick 
The problem is to conserve these seasonings _ off the sprigs and lay them on clean papers 
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EARS ago, when every one had a 

kitchen-garden, the herb-corner 

was the special care of the house- 

wife, for she realized that not only 
the savoriness of her meats and soups de- 
pended upon herbs, but frequently the charm 
of her cakes and confections as well. More- 
over, though she may not have known it, 
she was unwittingly supplying her family 
with some of nature’s own best medi- 
cines when she gave them parsley, the diu- 
retic which acts on the kidneys, thereby 
assisting in waste-elimination; dill, the 
appetizer which assists in the general 
digestion and assimilation; and chives, 
of the onion family, which stir up the 
liver, act on the glands, and are a general 
tonic. 

Even today it is not at all difficult to ob- 
tain the enticing food-flavors that make 
eating something more than a necessity, for 
natureis bountiful, garden, market, and road- 
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Inexpensive Seasonings and Their Uses 


Fines Herbes 


A combination of herbs, minced together, made 
up of a teaspoonful of parsley and a half-teaspoonful 
each of marjoram, savory, chervil, and a little sage. 
Sprinkle over broiled or planked fish, place in the 
fold of an omelet, strew over shirred eggs, or serve 
with lettuce or romaine. Use in stuffing for baked 
cabbage, tomatoes, or game. 


Mint 
Use fresh in mint sauce, cabbage-and-mint salad, 
drinks as orange-mint ade, or angel tip, orange-and- 
mint salad, lemonade, fruit cocktails, or hot or iced 
tea, and fresh or dry ina cass2role of duck, apple jelly 
or gelatin, canned or dried pea soup, and with peas. 


Parsley 


Use sparingly fresh, or dried and freshened, with 
omelets, shirred eggs, any chopped meat, broiled 
tomatoes, mushrooms, buttered potatoes, in butter 
sauce for fish, and in soups and salads. 


Dill 
Use fresh, or dried and freshened, in egg salad, 
plain salads, cream soups, and on broiled fish. 


Dried Mushroom Trimmings 
Use as a basis for mushroom soup, mushroom 
sauce, and in cream or brown sauce for oysters, 
veal, fish, chicken, and any place where a mushrocm 
flavor is desirable. 


Sage 


Use fresh or dry with beef, chopped meats or 
pork, stirred into plain corn-meal mush for frying, 
and occasionally with cabbage, string-beans, ot 
spinach cooked with salt pork; also in bread dress- 
ings for pork, beef, or ham. 


Thyme and Marjoram 
Use with light meats, such as turkey, broiled 
squab, pan-cooked chicken; with fish, in bread 
dressings, and with boiled beans. 


Tarragon 
When fresh, mince and sprinkle on plain salads, 
use in chicken, fish, and veal salads, or sparingly on 
broiled fish. Use fresh or dry in making tarragon 
vinegar. 
Horseradish 


Use with heavy meats mixed with a little vinegar 
and sugar, or as a sauce made with stock and 
crums; beat into butter and spread on broiled or 
planked fish, or use in sandwiches; add to pickled 
beets or beet-and-cabbage salad. Dried horse- 
radish may be freshened and used in the same way. 


Bay-Leaves 
Use sparingly in meat soups, bisques made of 
haddock and cod, cream-of-tomato soup, and 
cream-of-celery soup. Boil with veal, ham, game, 
and fish. Use in baking fish, carrots en casserole, 
stewed tomato, in white sauce for meat or fish, or 
in brown and tomato sauces. 


Celery-tips 
Use for celery soup, bouillon, in sauce for fowl, 
for creaming oysters, lamb, or chicken, in making 
chicken jelly, boiling veal for a loaf, and in potato 
soup and oyster stew. 


These directions should be cut out and paste 
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Mixed-Pickle Spice 
Use a teaspoonful in making two quarts of soup- 
stock, boiling mutton, fish, corned beef, ham, or 
tongue, making tomato soup, pickling beets, 
cauliflower, and carrots for immediate use. To use, 
tie loosely in cheese-cloth. 


Whole Cloves 
Use in making soup-steck, sweet-sour sauces, 
baked carrots, in boiling beans, spiced beets, and 
fish, and in baking ham in cider or grape-juice. Use 
in spiced grape-juice, coddled apples or pears, and 
spiced punch. 


Mustard : 


Sprinkle sparingly on lettuce to be dressed at the 
table, in mustard sauce for potatoes, beef, and so on, 
combine with minced ham and tongue for sand- 
wiches, and add occasionally to cheese dishes. 


Mace 
Use sparingly with spiced beef, oysters, veal, in 
mayonnaise for shell-fish, occasionally in sauce 
tartare, French oyster soup. scalloped oysters, 
sauce for asparagus, potato croquettes, and so on; 
use in rich cookies, berry pies, and pound cake to 
produce the old-fashioned flavor. 


Nutmeg 

Use very judiciously, as its flavor is pronounced, 
with spinach, mushrooms, or in place of mace. It 
may be combined with pickled beets or carrots, also 
sweet potatoes, stuffed baked potatoes, scalloped 
fish, and the like. Grate over custard pie or junkets, 
use in custards, any apple dish, occasionally with 
cooked peaches or pears, or whenever a blend of 
spices is desirable 


Stick Cinnamon 


Use with pickle spice, in boiling corned or spiced 
beef, ham, smoked or fresh tongue, occasionally 
with fish, and in making court bouillon. A little 
is delicious with chocolate either hot or iced, ip 
chocolate corn-starch pudding, or chocolate frappé 
It combines well with boiled apples, scalloped pears 
either fresh or dried, and stewed figs or prunes. 


Ground Cinnamon 
Use in apple and squash pies, doughnuts, apple 
rolls, Dutch apple cake, in the sirup for basting 
baked apples, currantade, spice cakes, toast, 
cinnamon loaf, and so on. 


Caraway-Seed 
Use with pork, sausage, in red cabbage salad, for 
caraway vinegar, in old time seed-cakes, rye and 
sweet breads, and so forth. 


Coriander-Seed 
Use in pickling fish, in candies, sparingly sprin- 
kled on cookies, ground in cakes, sweet rolls, or bread. 


Curry 

Use with meats which need livening, as soup 
meat, boiled chicken, sweetbreads and the like, 
or in sauce for ham, tongue, or fish; in boiled or 
mayonnaise dressing to be used with veal, lamb, or 
vegetables. Serve curried rice or potatoes with 
chicken, veal, or lamb, either plain or creamed. 
Curry-sauce may be used with quickly boiled 
cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, or onions. 


1 on the spice boxes and bottles or on filing cards. 
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(Continued from page 539) 
in a warm room where no 
sweeping will be done for 
at least two days. Turn 
occasionally till thoroughly 
dry, and store in tightly 
closed tin boxes, for the 
savor is best preserved if 
the herbs are kept dark 
and the receptacle is air- 
tight. Mushroom trim- 
mings and grated horse- 
radish may be preserved 
in this way. The follow- 
ing is a more rapid 
method: Lay the sprigs 
on brown paper and dry 
either in a slow oven or 
on wire trays suspended 
above the stove. In 
country districts these 
trays are invaluable for 
drying corn, Lima beans, 
and other vegetables as 
well as fruit. To freshen 
dried herbs, soak in a little 
warm water for a few 
minutes. 

There are cases when a 
food needs the enlivening 
touch of nothing so much 
as sour or sweet-sour pick- 
les. Capers are invariably 
suggested to accompany 
lamb or fish, but they are 
rather expensive, and Oc- 
tober, which brings an 
abundant crop of nastur- 
tium-seeds, makes possi- 
ble a good substitute. 
Pickled nasturtium-seeds 
may be used instead of 
capers, either plain as a 
relish in salads or as a 
decoration for salads or canapés. Cucumber 
pickles of medium size may be sliced very 
thin lengthwise almost to the bottom, spread 
out in fan-shape, and used to garnish baked 
beans. Finely chopped, they add a good 
note to boiled or mayonnaise dressing, or 
may be added direct to a salad. Pickled 
string-beans or cauliflower flowerets are 
delicious with ham or tongue. Olives often 
give variety to salads and sandwiches, and 
may be added to cooked dishes like creamed 
shrimps or salmon. 

There are times when plain meat, 
or spiced meat, or fish, absolutely palls. 


The favor ball, 


Note: 


decorations of black bats and tinsel. 
being attached to an orange or black ribbon streamer which falls to the 'tabie. 
The candle-shades are of orange and black like the ball, and the individual baskets, 
on each of which luncheon for one is arranged, are made of heavy paper plates 
with decorations of ee crépe paper, witches, and bats. 
served in paper jelly-glasses which are decorated with bats. 

are wrapped individually in paraffin paper which is held in place by Jack-o’- 
lanterns cut from the crépe paper. 
of Hallowe’en crépe paper. 


New England Doughnuts 
Glacé Apples on § 
Sweet Cider 


Orange-Cream Sherbet 
Date-and-Nut Kisses 


Directions for making the decorations will g 
stamped and addressed envelop is enclosed. 


An Old-Fashioned “Lap-Luncheon™ Hallowe'en Table 


suspended from the chandelier, is of orange crépe paper with 


Suitable favors are hidden in the bail, each 


The cider is to be 
The pop-corn balls 


The whole table is bordered with a deep ruffle 


HALLOWE’EN MENUS 


Cheese 
Pop-Corn Balls 
Salted Nuts 


Ginger Nuts 
Iced Coffee 


Sticks 


Little Pumpkin Pies with Italian Ice-Cream 
Grapes 2 


Cracked Nuts 
Sweet Cider 


ladly be furnished if a 


When this occurs, it is a good plan to intro- 
duce a tart flavor or a sour sauce. Beef a 
la mode is a good example of a commonly 
known tart meat. It is often advisable to 
add vinegar or lemon to boiling meat or 
fish; a dash of vinegar is indispensable 
when cooking kidneys, and sour cream may 
be added to gravy, or may be made into a 
fish sauce when a faint tart flavor is desired. 
Plain sliced lemon harmonizes with tongue. 

Tomatoes, which are acid and at the same 
time very pungent, may be called upon 
frequently for tart sauces and are invaiu- 
able in seasoning casseroles and soups. 


(Continued on page 544) 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


Recipes from any reader of Good Housekeping may be submitted to this department for 
testing and approval. No recipes will be considered that have already appeared in any cook- 
book. Since we are working four months ahead of the calendar, formulas for dishes suitable 


for late-winter meals are at present most desirable. 
If you desire unavailable manuscripts returned, be sure to enclose a stamp. 


recipe accepted. 


Cream-Orange Sherbet 
14 cupful lemon-juice 
44 cupful orange-juice 
I cupful cream or rich milk 
Boil sugar and water together for five minutes, 
add fruit-juices, and chill. Freeze slightly, turn in 
the cream, and finish freezing. 
Mrs. R. N. Holloway, Corsicana, Texas. 


3 cupfuls water 
2 cupfuls sugar 


Glacé Apples on Sticks 

2 cupfuls sugar I teaspoonful cream of tar- 
1 cupful boiling water tar 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar Rosy apples 

Caramelize the three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
add boiling water, and when dissolved, the sugar 
and cream of tartar. Boil without stirring till 
absolutely brittle when tried in ice water, or until 
by a thermometer the temperature is 315° F. 
Wipe the apples and insert a wooden skewer in the 
stem-end of each. Dip apples at once in the glacé 
and place blossom-end down on well-buttered plates 
to set. Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Rice and Cabbage Soup 

3 cupfuls shredded, half- 

cooked cabbage 
Butter 

The half-cooked cabbage should be cut in strips 
and fried in butter. Wash the rice and boil till tender 
in the stock, which should be very well seasoned. 
Add the cabbage, let them boil together for a few 
moments, and pass freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
when served. Miss Eva Madden, Florence, Italy. 


2 quarts stock 
ly cupful rice 
Parmesan cheese 


Orange Biscuits 


Baking-powder-biscuit dough I orange Loaf sugar 


Shape the dough into small and dainty biscuits. 
Then grate the orange-rind and press out the juice 
from the orange. Dip as many lumps of sugar as there 
are biscuits into the juice, moistening thoroughly. 
Remove and plunge a lump into the center of each 
biscuit, sprinkle with the grated rind, and bake as 
usual in a hot oven. Serve hot or cold. 

Mrs. Lillian K. Mann, Killingly, Conn. 


English Tea-Biscuits 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 well-beaten egg 


3 cupfuls bread-flour 
1 cupful corn-starch 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 14 cupful currants 
2 teaspoonfuls salt Milk to moisten 
4 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

Mix together the dry ingredients, but reserve the 
corn-starch to combine with the currants. Rub the 
butter into the first mixture till flaky, add corn- 
starch and currants, the egg and milk to moisten. 
Mix into a smooth dough that can be rolled out. 
Pat one-half inch thick, cut in rounds, and bake in 
a hot oven about twenty minutes. Split and butter. 
These are good toasted, or may be made up into 
scones by baking the mixture in small pie-tins. In 
this case they should be brushed with egg-yolk and 
dredged with sugar; cut in triangles for serving. 


Mrs. A. Von Hunerbein, 94 Lamont Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 
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At least one dollar will be paid for every 


Cinnamon Toast 
I teaspoonful 
namon 
1 cupful powdered sugar 
Mix together the cinnamon and sugar and trans- 
fer to a shaker. Cut bread one-fourth inch thick, 
trim off crusts, and toast quickly so that it will be 
soft in the middle. Butter lavishly, shake the cinna- 
mon-mixture over, put together in pairs and cut in 
triangles. Place in a hot oven for a minute or two 
and serve on a folded napkin on a hot plate. 
H. Shrewsbury, Lakewood, N. J. 


Mocha Tort 

3 eggs separated _ 14 teaspoonful baking-pow- 
34 cupful confectioners’ der : 

sugar 2 teaspoonfuls coffee-extract 
14 cupful potato-starch I teaspoonful vanilla-extract 

Beat yolks till very light and thick, adding half 
of the sugar a little at a time. Add extracts. Beat 
whites till stiff, add remaining sugar, and fold into 
the egg-yolks together with the potato-starch and 
baking-powder which have been sifted together. 
Bake in two layers, in a very slow oven, about 
thirty-five minutes. Put together with French 


Slightly stale bread ground cin- 


Butter 


filling and cover with whipped-cream sweetened 
and flavored with coffee-extract. 
Norma Locklin, 15 Warren St., Hammond, Ind. 


French Filling 
1 tablespoonful cream About 114 cupfuls confec- 
1 teaspoonful vanilla tioners’ sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the vanilla, and, 
alternately, the cream and confectioners’ sugar to 
make a smooth paste thick enough to spread. Do not 
put on while the cake is hot as the butter will melt. 

Norma Locklin, 15 Warren St., Hammond, Ind. 


Italian Tallerines 
4 medium-sized onions 

sauce ; ; diced and browned 
2 cupfuls diced cooked beef Noodles 

Grated cheese 

Boil a pound of noodles (cut one-eighth inch thick) 
in salted water, drain well, and sprinkle with the 
cheese. Parmesan or Gruyére is to be preferred. 
Serve very hot with the brown sauce containing 
the meat and onions. 

Elsie Knauer Poe, 144 N. 61st St., Phila., Pa. 


3 cupfuls  brown-gravy or 


New Vegetable Roast Dressing 
14 cupful butter or drip- 
pings 
14 teaspoonful poultry sea- 
_ soning 
3 onions 
Put carrots and onions through the fine knife of 
the food-chopper; break the crackers in a mixing- 
bowl and add as much boiling water as they will 
absorb. Add remaining ingredients, mix thoroughly 
and pack around any meat roast. The dressing 
should cook at least one and a half hours and may 
be added either before of after the meat has browned. 


Mrs. M. M. Alden, 715 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


6 large carrots 

I egg 

I teaspoonful salt 
5 common crackers 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Indian Curry 


2 pounds round of beef 
14 cupful butter 
114 tablespoonfuls 
pt y»wder “ 
214 cupfuls milk or stock 
Melt the butter, add the sliced onions, brown, 
remove and set aside. Add to the butter in the 
pan the’ curry-powder, minced onions, and salt; 
turn in the meat, which has been cut into small 
cubes, mix well and add the milk or stock. Stew 
slowly for about an hour and a half, stirring fre- 
quently. When the meat is thoroughly cooked, add 
the sliced onions, which have been chopped fine, 
cover for five minutes to become hot, and serve 
with plain boiled rice. More curry may be added 
to taste if desired. 
Mrs. Olaf F. Stein, c-o Western Electric Co., Lid., North 
Woolwich, London, Eng. 


34 cupful finely minced 
onions 

1cupful onions 
sliced 


1% teaspoonfuls salt 


curry- thinly 


Tongue with Blackberry Sauce 

1 fresh beef tongue I glass blackberry jelly or 
Cloves jam 
Juice 1 lemon 1 cupful raisins 

Cook the tongue till very tender in salted water 
containing a tablespoonful of mixed pickle-spice, 
one or two extra bay-leaves, and a few dried celery- 
tips. It will take several hours. When very tender, 
remove the skin, trim off the root-end and stick 
the solid meat full of cloves. Place in a buttered 
baking-pan, dust with salt, pour over the jelly, 
beaten soft with a fork, and the raisins, which should 
be cooked till tender in a cupful of water. Add the 
lemon-juice and bake twenty minutes, basting often. 
Serve hot or cold. 

Leila E. Maddox, 326 E. Ave. 60, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Halibut Baked in Milk 


halibut, \% cupful butter 
Flour 
Milk 


Salt and pepper 


2% pounds of 
slicer 
2 tablespoonfuls minced 
parsley 
Lay the fish in a deep, fire-proof platter, if pos- 
sible; season with salt and pepper, dredge with 
flour, sprinkle with the parsley, and dot with the 
butter. Add milk to the depth of one inch, and, if 
desired, lay over some sliced onion and a few minced 
celery-tips. Bake gently for forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Hunneman, 8 Forest St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Exposition Beans 


2! kidney- 


cupfuls_ red 
eans 
{ teaspoonful soda 
supfuls water 
e onions, chopped '4 teaspoonful pepper 
k the beans overnight. In the morning rinse 
thoroughly and put in a good-sized kettle, together 
with the soda, water, tomatoes, and seasonings. 
Boil thirty minutes, and then add the ox-tails 
which should be thoroughly cleaned and cut up. 
Simmer for four hours. This is enough for a 
dinner and luncheon for six. 


Mrs. D. R. Else, 457 24th St., Oakland, Cal. 


2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

1 tablespoonful salt 
One-quart can tomatoes 
2 ox-tails 


Treasure Trove 


2 cupfuls diced, cooked po- 
tatoes 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 hard-cooked eggs 1% cupfuls milk 
4 cupful chopped peanuts I teaspoonful salt 
Dash cayenne 

Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, seasonings, 
and milk. Add the potatoes, the eggs coarsely 
chopped, and stir in the peanuts just before serving. 
Mrs. Joe Rand Beckett, 3228 Wash. Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


* Few grains salt 
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Baked Salmon 


One-pound can salmon Juice 1 onion 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 tablespoonful lemon-juice 
2 tablespoonfuls flour Cayenne and salt to taste 
I cupful milk I cupful sour cucumber 
2 egg-yolks pickles, chopped 
2 hard-cooked eggs _% cupful dry bread-crums 
1 teaspoonful minced parsley 

Drain the liquor from the salmon into a saucepan. 
Carefully free the fish from bones and skin, and add 
to the liquor. Let it simmer slowly while preparing 
the sauce. If it becomes too dry, a little water 
may be added. Melt the butter, add the flour, stir 
in the milk, and when it has thickened, combine 
with the egg-yolks, parsley, onion- and lemon-juices, 
and season with cayenne and salt to taste. Add the 
pickles and sliced hard-cooked eggs to the salmon, 
stir in the dressing, transfer to a buttered, fire-proof 
dish or ramekins, cover with the crums, mixed 
with the tablespoonful of melted butter, and brown 
in the oven. 

Mrs. Howard B. Rathbone, 39 Bennett Ave., N. Y. City. 


Onions a la Tripe 

6 hard-boiled eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls butter or 

drippings 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
Fry onions slowly in the butter, covering during 

the first half of the cooking, and letting them brown 
when tender. Mash the egg-yolks and add the milk 
gradually. When the onions are thoroughly done 
pour this over them, season, and add the coarsely 
chopped egg-whites. Let it simmer for three min- 
utes, and serve with brown rice or mashed potatoes. 
Mrs. Benjamin Reuben, Room 505, 1047 B'way, N. Y. City. 


Ten-Minute Cabbage 
5 cupfuls finely chopped 
cabbage 
Put the cabbage in boiling, salted water, boil for 
exactly ten minutes, drain, and season. 
Mrs. F. A. Fowle, 20 Pratt St., Allston, Mass. 


12 onions 
1 cupful milk 
I teaspoonful salt 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 
14 teaspoonful pepper 


Fine Baked Tomatoes 


l4 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
Flour 


6 large tomatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1% teaspoonfuls salt 
Wash tomatoes, cut out the stem-ends, and score 
the opposite ends with a knife. Place scored ends 
down in a granite frying-pan, mix together the 
seasonings and dispose in the hollows, together with 
bits of the butter. Cover and simmer very gently 
till enough juice is obtained to cover the tomatoes, 
then dredge with flour and bake in a hot oven. 
Mrs. Paul A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 


Rochester Sandwiches 

14 cupful butter I square chocolate 
I egg 16 cupful sugar 
I teaspoonful baking-pow- 1% cupfuls flour 

der 1 tablespoonful milk 
Cream-cheese 

Beat together butter and sugar, then work in the 
well-beaten egg, salt, and the chocolate melted. 
Beat thoroughly and add the milk alternately with 
the flour mixed and sifted with the baking-powder. 
Chill; divide the dough into thirds, allowing all 
not in use to remain on the ice.. Roll one-third very 
thin, shape with a small, round cutter, and bake on a 
buttered sheet. Bake the remaining dough, cool cook- 
ies, and put together in pairs with the cream-cheese 
which has been worked till smooth and seasoned 
with a little salt. If desired, half of the cookies may 
be decorated with blanched almonds before baking. 


Nelly R. Patterson, Buri, Iowa. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 546) 
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Certain meats demand a_ sweet-sour 
flavor. Cider added to boiling ham is an 
excellent example of this type of flavoring. 
Thin slices of ham baked in grape-juice are 
another; the tongue with raisin sauce, for 
which a recipe is given in this issue, shows 
still a third possibility. Sometimes a bit of 
sweet alone will help a meat more than 
anything else, a few grains of sugar, either 
plain or caramelized, greatly improving 
veal, brown beef stew, and so on. 

Cheese in various forms may often be intro- 
duced to good advantage. The cheese most 
commonly used with meats, soups, eggs, and 
spaghetti is Parmesan, but to be wholly 
satisfactory it must be bought in bulk form 
and grated. At the same time this is much 
less expensive than when purchased in 
bottles. However, American cheese of 
pronounced flavor may be used in a similar 
way. It is a good plan to save all rinds 
and bits of cheese, dry them and grate 
them for use as needed. 

A seasoning that every one can have, yet 
which few appreciate, is the so-called ple- 
heian onion. Unless it is to appear in a stew, 
or is very finely minced, only the juice 
should be used, as this is the one means by 
which the flavor can be evenly diffused. To 
obtainit, select a good-sized onion, but do not 
peel it. Cut off the top and scrape the cut 
surface with a spoon till the juice is ex- 
hausted, then slice off another thin layer and 
proceed as before, till the necessary amount 
is obtained. The skin prevents the odor from 
adhering to the hands. A clove of garlic, if 
peeled and rubbed around the edge of a salad- 
bowl, gives an especially subtle flavor, but 
garlic itself must be used very sparingly, as it 
supersedes all other flavors in strength. 
Onion- and 
celery-salt are 
very useful 


Spice of Life 


in quick-time cookery, a dash of celery-salt 
frequently redeeming a plain soup, or a dish 
of creamed fish or meat; the onion-salt help- 
ing many a soup, sandwich, or meat dish. 
There are many commercial sauces which 
are of great assistance in making ordinary 
fare ‘‘different,”’ but as a general rule they 
are considered rather expensive. However, 
when the time that they last is realized, it is 
readily seen that the ultimate expense is 
small. A _half-teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire, if added to a French dressing, will 
liven any simple salad, and besides being 
well adapted to plain service with meats, it 
is particularly good when added to certain 
soups, to gravies, such as those from 
Hamburger steak and veal-chops, to shell- 
fish, or to cheese rarebits. Kitchen- 
bouquet gives color and flavor to any 
anemic-locking broth or gravy and to some 
vegetable sauces. The various catchups 
are especially useful, tomato lending itself 
to French dressing, soups, sauces, and 
gravies, while walnut and mushroom catch- 
ups are especially good for seasoning sauces 
for game. Tabasco adds a live note to 
vegetable, meat, or fish soups, and is invalu- 
able in clam, oyster, crab, or mushroom 
cocktails. Even a grating of lemon- or 
orange-rind sometimes gives just the note 
that is needed to raw oysters or clams. 
The suggestions on page 540 for inexpen- 
sive seasonings, though not exhaustive, are 
arranged so that they may be cut out 
and pasted on the various receptacles. 
If the labels are lightly shellacked on, 
the cans may be washed, and the formula 
will last for vears. In case it is not 
desirable ,. to do this, many of the 
sugges- tions may find a 
placein € the card-file under 
i headings which 
may be made jor 
the purpose. 


Date Kisses and Angel Tip—Tested and Approved Recipes on page 546 
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Balanced Menus for October 


BREAKFAST 


Peaches 
Hominy Cream 
Bacon and Eggs New Style 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Coffee 


User 
Ready-cooked Cerea 
Swedish Omelet 
Oatmeal Muffins 
Coffee 


Cream 


Baked Apples Cream 
Fried Oysters 
Celery Savory 
Toasted Graham Bread 
Coffee 


Pears 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Shirred Eggs in Giblet Sauce 
Waffles Sirup 
Coffee 


Grapes 
Ham and Potato Cakes 
Cream Sauce 
One Poached Egg Apiece 
Toast Coffee 


Oranges 
Creamed Potatoes 
Broiled Smoked Whitefish 
Corn Bread Coffee 


Plums 
Cream 
Toast 


Farina 
Lamb-Chops 
Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Rice Cakes Creamed Dried Becf 
Bread Bran Muffins 
Coffee 


CGirapes 
Hominy Cream 
Scrambled Eggs 
Graham Muffins (made. with 
\pple Sirup) Coffee 








Cantatoup 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Pan-Broiled Mushrooms 
with Crisp Bacon 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Coffee 


Stewed Pears 
Plain Omelet 
Maryland Sally Lunn 
Browned Potatoes 
Coffee 


Baked Apples 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Poached Eggs on Todst 
Coffee 


Recipes for all the principal dishes in these Menus have appeared in the Tested and Approved 


FRIDAY, October 1 


LUNCHEON AND SUPPER 


Rice and Cabbage Soup 
Whole-Wheat Bread 
Egg Salad Boiled Dressing 
Glazed-Mint Apples 
Sponge Gingerbread 
Tea 


SATURDAY, October 2 


Exposition Beans ('% recipe) 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Unkneaded Graham Bread 
Stewed Peaches Tea 


SUNDAY, October 3 


Sage Rarebit on Toast 
Delectable Fruit Salad Mayonnaise 
New England Doughnuts 
Coffee 


MONDAY, October 4 


Beef Bouillon (left-over) 
Toasted Chicken Sandwiches 
(of unkneaded Graham bread) 

Doughnuts (reheated) 
Cocoa 


DAY, October 5 


Treasure Trove 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Celery-Cheese Salad 

French Dressing 

Apple-Lemon Pie Tea 


WEDNESDAY, October 6 


Creole Eggs 
Cheese and Pear Salad Mayonnaise 
English Tea Biscuits Jam 
Tea 
THURSDAY, October 7 
Hot Green Pepper Sandwiches 
with Bacon _ 

Baked Custards with Nut Sauce 
Hamilton Cake (left-over) 
Tea 

FRIDAY, October 8 
Soup (from stock-pot 
Eggs 4 la King’s Hill 

Delicious Quick Tea Rolls 
Grapes Tea 


SATURDAY, October 9 


Onions a la Tripe 
Mashed Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Cinnamon Toast 
Tea 
SUNDAY, October 10 
Baked Salmon 
Toasted Crackers 
Cheese and Pear Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Date Cake Tea 


MONDAY, October II 
Italian Tallerines 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Russian Mayonnaise 
Orange Biscuits 
Tea 


TUESDAY, October 12 


Casserole from Root-End 
of Tongue 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Corn-Meal and Whole-Wheat 
Bread 
Peanut-Butter 
Cookies 


Stewed Pears 
Tea 


list for either this or previous months 


DINNER 


Halivut Baked in Milk 
Fine Baked Tomatoes 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Lettuce and Pepper Salad 
French Dressing 
Lemon Rice Pudding 
Coffee 


soup (from stock-pot) 
Broiled Steak 
French Fried Potatoes 
Creamed Onions Celery 
Cheese Cakes Coffee 


Beef Bouillon 
Chicken Maryland Brown Rice 
Vegetable Curry 
Agar-Agar Tomato Salad 
Boiled Dressing 
Ginger Nuts 
Orange Cream Sherbet Tea 


‘Lomato Soup 
Baked Ham with Potatoes 
Green Corn on Cob 
Fresh Pineapple Salad 
Honey Dressing 
Cheese Sticks Coffee 


Lettuce and Chicken Soup 
Roast Veal Mock Crabs 
New Vegetable Dressing 

Romaine and Celery Salad 

French Dressing 


Hamilton Cake Coffer 


Frenca Pea Soup 
Mock Chop-Suey 
Spinach Cream 
Cabbage Salad Boiled Dressing 
Apple Crisp Coffee 


Noodles 


soup (from stock-pot) 
Indian Curry Boiled Rice 
Ten-Minute Cabbage 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Maria's Lemon Pie Coffer 


Haliput Creole 
Diced Turnips Creamed Spinach 
Savory Potatoes 
Lemon Jelly with Sliced Peaches 
Coffee 


Fricandellen Buttered Spageaetti 
Stewed Cauliflower 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Banana-Cream Pie 
Coffee 


Soup (from stock-pot) 
Roast Beef 
Potatoes Roasted with Meat 
Carrots with Butter Sauce 
Kohlrabi Celery 
Risque Cream Ginger Nuts Coffee 


Creole Soup 
Tongue with Blackberry Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
String Beans 
Pineapple Salad Golden Dressing 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 


Pork-Chops with Tomato 
Baked Potatoes Boiled Onions 
Scalloped Cabbage 
Prune Fluff Cookies (left-over) 
Coffee 
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(Continued from page 543) 
Bread-Bran Muffins 


2 cupfuls bran 3% tablespoonfuls sugar 
tcupfil dried, ground I teaspoonful salt 

bread crums I egg : 
l6 cupful bread-flour 2 cupfuls milk 

4 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

Mix together dry ingredients, beat egg, add 
milk, or half and half of milk and water, and stir 
into first mixture. Bake about twenty-five minutes 
in well-oiled gem-pans. This will make eighteen 
muffins. 

Mrs. M.S. Liddell, 523 Waldron St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Hot-Green-Pepper Sandwiches 


3 tablespoonfuls _olive-oil, 
butter, or bacon-drippings 

Fresh buns, or white or 
entire-wheat bread 


6 large green peppers 
6 medium-sized tomatoes 
14 cupful sliced onion 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Cook the sliced onions for five minutes in the oil, 
butter, or bacon-drippings. Remove seeds and 
stems from the peppers, peel the tomatoes, chop 
coarsely together, add to the onion and oil (or its 
substitute), and cook till the juice is evaporated, 
about forty-five minutes. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper and serve hot as sandwiches, made of 
the desired bread. To make this very substantial, 
insert two slices of cooked bacon, or a slice of 
cooked ham in each sandwich. 

Mrs. D. W. Spaulding, Conneautville, Pa. 


Cheese Cakes 
I cupful sweet milk 1¢ cupful blanched, chop- 
I cupful sour milk ped almonds 
1 cupful sugar Juice and rind one lemon 
4 egg-yolks 14 teaspoonful salt 
Pastry ‘ 

Scald sweet and sour milk together, and strain 
through cheese-cloth. Reserve a tablespoonful of 
the almonds, but add the rest of these, together 
with the other ingredients, to the curd, and pour 
into six patty-pans which have been lined with the 
pastry. Sprinkle the tops with the reserved chopped 
almonds and bake in a moderate oven till firm to the 
touch,.about twenty-five minutes. Three tablespoon- 
fuls of cottage-cheese may be substituted for the milk. 
Jessamine Chapman, 1177 E. Conch St., Portland, Oregon. 


Banana-Cream Pie 


2 cupfuls milk 3 eggs 

34 cupful granulated sugar Vanilla 

44 cupful corn-starch 2 bananas 

44 teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls powdered 


Flaky pastry sugar 

Scald the milk and stir into it the sugar, corn- 
starch, and salt well mixed. When smooth and 
thick, cool a little and stir in one whole egg and 
two egg-yolks, slightly beaten together. Flavor 
with a half teaspoonful of vanilla and pour into a 
pie-plate lined with pastry. The oven should be 
hot at first, then moderated to prevent boiling. 
When done, peel the bananas, remove the bitter 
threads, and slice the fruit over the custard. Cover 
at once with a meringue made of the egg-whites, 
powdered-sugar, and a fourth of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and bake ten minutes in a slow oven. 
Mrs. Geo. W. Peirce, Hotel Polhemus, C & 7th Sts., San 

Diego, Cal. 
Ginger Nuts 

I cupful molasses 

% cupful sugar 1 tablespoonful allspice 
44 cupful butter 2 tablespoonfuls ginger 

Mix together in order given; roll with the hands into 
small, flat nuts as large as a quarter, and lay on 
pans lined with brown paper. Bake in a very slow 
oven. Marian Priesily, Wilcox, Elk Co., Pa. 


3 cupfuls flour 


Angel Tip 
Sweet grape-juice Sweetened whipped-cream 
Crushed ice Mint 
Fill tall glasses such as are used for ice-tea one-third 
full of crushed ice. Pour over this the grape-juice 
till the glasses are two-thirds full. The ice is usually 
sufficient to dilute it. Pile on each serving a spoon- 
ful of the cream, and top with a sprig of mint. 
Serve with straws or long-handled spoons. If 
desired, mint-leaves may be crushed with the ice. 
Home-made grape-juice is preferable for this drink, 
but the commercial varieties may be used success- 
fully if sugar is added. 
Lucy G. Allen, 97 Pearl St., Somerville, Mass. 


Date Kisses 
2 egg-whites tcupful broken walnut- 
1 cupful powdered sugar meats 
1 cupful chopped dates 


Beat egg-whites stiff, add other ingredients in the 
order given, drop from a teaspoon onto buttered 
pans, and bake till delicately brown in a slow oven. 
This makes two and a half dozen kisses. 

Mrs. E. M. Massee, Hackensack, N. J. 


Glazed-Mint Apples 

6 good-sized apples 2 cupfuls water 
2 cupfuls sugar 2 dozen mint-sprigs 

Boil sugar and water together for fifteen minutes. 
Pare and core apples and place in a shallow sauce- 
pan. Pour the sirup over them, add eighteen of the 
mint-sprigs tied in a bunch, and simmer slowly till 
the apples are clear. Turn often to prevent them 
from becoming mushy. Remove carefully, baste 
with the sirup, and put a sprig of mint in the hole 
of each apple. By the time they are done, the sirup 
should be ready to jelly. If not, boil down rapidly, 
and then pour over the apples. Serve hot or cold 
with roast lamb or pork, or with cream. 

Mrs. M. T. Fanner, 1028 A St., Bakersfield, Cal. 


Frozen Pineapple Pudding 

I can sliced pineapple 5 tablespoonfuls granulated 
4 eggs sugar 

I pint heavy cream 

Out of one can of Hawaiian pineapple prepare one- 

half cupful of finely chopped pineapple, using remain- 
ing slices to line a two-quart mold. Beat the 
egg-yolks till very light, add sugar and mix 
with three-fourths cupful of pineapple-sirup. Stir 
over the fire till as thick as cream, then remove 
from heat and add the chopped pineapple. When 
cold, whip the cream solid, fold the two mixtures 
together, pour into the mold, seal and bury for three 
and a half hours in equal parts of ice and salt. For 
serving garnish further with maraschino cherries. 

Mrs. M. Greeson, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Opera Creams 

3 cupfuls sugar tcupful broken pecan- 
1 cupful light cream meats 
% teaspoonful cream of 4 dozen whole pecan-meats 

tartar 14 teaspoonful vanilla 

Stir together sugar, cream, and cream of tartar 
till well blended. Cook without stirring till a very 
soft ball may be formed when tried in cold water. 
Remove from the heat and pour into a porcelain 
bowl or white-enamel pan. When tepid, beat till 
creamy, turn out on a board, slightly dredge with 
confectioners’ sugar, and knead till smooth, working 
in the broken nut-meats at the same time. Spread 
out in a shallow buttered pan, press on the whole 
nut-meats, and cut in squares, or shape into bonbons, 
and press a whole nut-meat on each. 
Mrs. Allen Albert, 1963 Sheridan Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Uld-Fashioned New England Doughnuts 


1 cupful warm water 2 eggs ; 
1 compressed yeast-cake 1 cupful milk 

14 teaspoonful salt About 7 cupfuls flour 

1 cupful light brown sugar ¥% teaspoonful nutmeg if 
14 cupful butter desired 


At noon dissolve yeast in the water, add salt and 
a cupful and a half of flour to make a thin batter. 
At supper-time cream together the butter and sugar, 
stir in the beaten eggs, combine with the milk, and 
add to the sponge. At bedtime add enough flour 
so that it can be easily kneaded, about five and 
a half cupfuls, and set in a warm place over night. 
In the morning knead thoroughly, let rise again, 
cut down, divide the dough in thirds for more easy 
manipulation, and roll to one-half inch thickness. 
Shape with a doughnut-cutter. Lay the doughnuts 
on a slightly-floured board, let rise till double in 
bulk, fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread in two minutes, and roll in sifted, powdered 
sugar. This makes three dozen doughnuts. 

Alice D. Morford, Toledo, Iowa. 


Hamilton Cake 


I teaspoonful soda 

44 teaspoonful salt 

l4 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
§ teaspoonful clove 

4 teaspoonful nutmeg 


cupful cold coffee 
cupful bacon-fat 
cupful sugar I 
1 
1 


tone 


cupful molasses 
upfuls bread-flour 


Cream together bacon-fat and sugar, add the 
molasses with the soda dissolved in it, and the flour 
mixed with the salt and spices, alternately with the 
coffee. Bake in a loaf in a moderate oven about 
forty-five minutes; a half-cupful each of raisins and 
currants may be added with the flour if desired. 
Burned bacon-fat should not be used for this cake. 

Mrs. Paul R. Utt, 143 S. Sante Fe Ave., Salina, Kansas. 


Every-day Lemon-Rice Pudding 


'» cupful rice 2 eggs 
1 cupful hot water 1g lemon 
'; teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful powdered 


2 cupfuls milk sugar 
lg cupful granulated sugar 
Add salt to the water and cook rice in it till the 
water is absorbed. Add the milk and cook in a 
double boiler till the rice is done. Beat together the 
egg-yolks, sugar, and grated lemon-rind, stir into 
the rice and cook two minutes. Pour into a but- 
tered fire-proof dish, pile on a meringue made of the 
cgg-whites, powdered sugar, and lemon-juice, and 
cook gently for ten minutes in a slow oven. 
Mrs. H. W. Dutch, 258 Midland Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Baked Pork-Chops With Tomato 

6 good-sized pork-chops 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
1'4 cupfuls sliced onions 4g teaspoonful pepper 
1 cupful water I pint canned tomatoes 

Flour the chops and fry them till slightly browned; 
cover with the onion and pour over the water, put 
on the lid and simmer for half an hour. Add the 
tomatoes and bake thirty minutes more in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Mrs. T. S. Ladd, 2244 N. 22nd St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


. Cheese and Pear Salad 
2 cupfuls grated American Mayonnaise 
cheese Lettuce 

6 halves canned pears 

Arrange pears individually in nests of lettuce- 
leaves, fill the hollows of the pears with the grated 
cheese, and top with mayonnaise. Fresh pears can 
be used if they are very ripe. In this case, sprinkle 
them with lemon-juice and a tiny bit of sugar, cover, 
and let stand fifteen minutes before using. 
Leila C. Alleyn, 1461 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Yellow-Tomato and Chestnut Salad 


12 yellow tomatoes French dressing 
34 cupful diced celery Mayonnaise 
%4 cupful sliced chestnuts Cress 


Pare tomatoes after dipping in scalding water 
cut in halves, and let stand in French dressing for 
thirty minutes. Crisp the celery in cold, salted 
water and blanch the chestnuts. Te do this, put 
them on to cook in cold water, bring to boiling-point, 
boil five minutes, then remove shells and skin, and 
slice. Mix together the chestnuts and celery, and 
add a little mayonnaise. Form nests of cress on 
individual plates, lay on the tomatoes in the shape 
of Maltese crosses, and place a spoonful of the chest- 
nut-mixture in the center of each serving. Pour 
over the dressing which has been drained from the 
tomatoes, and serve with cream-cheese sandwiches. 

Mrs. F. G. Bailey, 2 Corning Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Gardener’s Wife Soup 


2 cupfuls chopped cabbage Croutons 

I small head shredded let- 14 cupful chopped celery 
tuce 1 cupful fresh peas if con- 

1 beet chopped venient 


lg cupful diced turnip I teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful diced potatoes lg teaspoonful pepper 
I quart water 1 tablespoonful butter 
Parmesan cheese I quart stock 

Add the salt, pepper, and butter to the water, 
put in the vegetables and simmer till they are thor- 
oughly cooked, adding more water if necessary. 
Turn in the stock, which should be well-seasoned, 
and serve with croutons and Parmesan cheese. 

Miss Eva Madden, Florence, lialy. 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
I can corn I small onion 


3 cupfuls milk I egg 
16 cupful cream 1 red pepper, or one canned 


2 tablespoonfuls butter pimiento 
114 tablespoonfuls flour Salt and pepper to taste 

Put the milk and corn into a double boiler; mince 
the onion and let simmer in the butter, without 
browning, for five minutes. Add the flour, turn 
into the milk, cook for twenty minutes, strain, and, 
just before serving, add the egg well-beaten and 
mixed with the cream. Reheat and serve with the 
chopped pepper. If pimientoes are used, it is only 
necessary to chop'them, but fresh peppers should 
be boiled for twenty minutes. 

Lucy E. Hubbell, 2 Franklin Court, Garden City, L. I. 


int Jelly Sauce . 


tart Juice 1 orange 
16 cupful minced mint 


1 cupful currant or an 
jelly 


Combine and let stand in a cold place for an hour 


before using. 
Miss Lilléy, 15 E. Fontanero St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


. Deaten 


English Brown Pudding 

1 tablespoonful warm water 

Few grains salt 

1, cupful butter 4 tablespoonfuls tart pre- 

ly cupful bread-flour serve, as cherry or plum 
ly teaspoonful soda 


2 eggs 
‘My cupful sugar 


Beat eggs very light, add sugar, and stir thor- 
oughly. Beat the butter to a soft cream and beat 
slowly into the egg-mixture, Then add the flour. 
Dissolve the soda in the water, add to mixture, and 
beat thoroughly, then stir in the preserve, and beat 
till evenly distributed. Transfer to six individual, 
well-buttered molds, and steam one hour, or into 
a single mold, and steam one and one-half hours. 
Serve with plain fruit sauce. 

Mrs. Mabel C. Wymond, Aurora, Ind. 










































































Apple Jelly de Luxe 


By Nettie E. Rice 


The following note from Mrs. Rice re- 
cently came to Goop HOUSEKEEPING with 
the apple-jelly combinations on this page: 

“T am spending a year in the noted apple 
district of California and, having time to 
spare, am experimenting with the apple, 
seeking new flavors for jellies, and I find 
apple jelly from one variety entirely differ- 
ent in flavor and color from that made 
from another. I shall never call apple 
jelly ‘common’ again. With these specially 
flavored apples I have combined other 
fruits with splendid results. Here are some 
combinations that make apple jelly de luxe.” 

Rose-pink Apple Jelly 


5 lbs. red Astrachans | 1 qt. strawberry-juice 
Juice of half a lemon 


Delicate Pink Apple Jelly 


5 lbs. yellow Bellflowers 2 Ibs. Royal Anne cherries 


Dark Red Apple Jelly 
Gravensteins 1 qt. blackberry-juice 
Crimson Apple Jelly 


5 lbs. Spitzenburgs 2 cups bottled pineapple 
Green Apple Jelly 
5 lbs. white Pearmains Juice of one lemon | 
10 stalks crushed fresh Pure leaf-green coloring 
mint 
Pink Apple Jelly 
5 lbs. Rhode Island Green- 2 Ibs. Flame Tokay grapes 
ings 
Clear Amber Apple Jelly 
. Northern Spy Juice of one lemon 
Bright Red Apple Jelly 
5 lbs. Newtown Pippins Juice of 2 navel oranges 
Rich Dark Red Apple Jelly 


McIntosh Reds 2 lbs. strawberry guavas 


Burnt-Orange Apple Jelly 
Arkansas Blacks 2 cups blood-orange-juice 
Pure orange coloring 
Apple-Sirup 
Boil, sweeten 
bottle hot 


5 Ibs. 


5 lbs 


5 lbs. 


5 lbs. 


1 qt. apple-juice to taste, 
Juice of 8 oranges and 4 
lemons 


Tricolor Apple Jelly 


Fill glasses ™% full of jelly; later finish with rose- 
amber apple jelly; when pink 


set add 34 of the green mint 


I 


g—Tested 


Frozen Pineapple Puddin 
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Standard Apple Jelly Recipe 

The following is the usual method of 
making apple jelly; by following this 
recipe, any woman can make the above 
delicious jellies: 

Wash the apples, remove stem- and 
blossom-ends, and cut apples into quarters. 
Do not discard skins or cores. Put in a 
preserving-kettle, add cold water to come 
nearly to the top of the fruit, cover, and 
cook slowly till the apples are soft; drain 
through a coarse sieve, but do not press 
as this will make the jelly cloudy. Let this 
juice drip through a cheese-cloth bag, and 
for an especially clear jelly strain it again 
through a bag of flannelette. Measure the 
juice. To each cupful measure out three- 
fourths of a cupful of granulated sugar. 
Boil the juice briskly for twenty minutes, 
then add the sugar, which should have 
been heated, stir till dissolved, and boil 
till it “‘jells.”’ This should take place in 
about five minutes. The tests are very 
simple: the jelly should be thick enough to 
drip in lumps from a spoon, or to coagulate 
almost at once when dropped on an ice- 
cold plate. All scum should be removed as 
fast as it appears. The jelly should be 
poured into sterilized tumblers, and when 
it has stiffened the jars should be covered 
with sheets of paraffin paper to exclude the 
dust. If possible let them stand in a sunny 
window for a day. Seal with boiling-hot 
paraffin so that any mold germs on the 
surface may be killed. 

In preparing the combinations given by 
Mrs. Rice, the fruit-juices should be added 
after the apple-juice has been extracted; 
the contrasting fruit and mint should be 
added when the apples are first set to cook. 


nd Approved Recipe on Page 546 





The Good 


Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- \ 
turers say they willdo. Only ir 
in the matter of time are the \\ 

tests lacking in completeness; NS 

it is manifestly impossible to . 
subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 


Housekeeping Institute 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inany case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
xcpliances and materials of honest worth. 


Eas > <6 > Ss: Riise 
A Few Words About What the Institute Is and Does 


no introduction to readers of this magazine. 

For seven years Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine has maintained the Institute as a practical 
laboratory for testing household apparatus. During 
these years the staff has been busily at work testing 
appliances, weeding out the poorly constructed and 
inefficient, and building up for Good Housekeeping 
readers a clean purchasing-list of well-made devices 
whose efficiency under actual working-conditions is 
fully established. In consequence the list now totals 
1460 articles and represents about sixty percent of 
all the appliances submitted for testing. This 


G~: HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE needs 


percentage would be appreciably lower were it not 


for the fact that by far the larger number of manu- 
facturers of disapproved articles gladly accept the 
findings of the Institute, in due time adopt the 
suggested improvements, and secure the Institute’s 
approval upon the second model submitted. 

By far the most difficult task the Institute has 
had has been to establish fair standards of efliciency 
for household labor-saving apparatus. In the early 
days it was all pioneer work. No one could say 
With authority how much ought to be expected 
from a given appliance. Domestic science authori- 
ties, schools, and colleges alike were unable to offer 
help in the solution of the problem. Housekeepers 
‘hemselves did not know what to expect from the 
new machine-helps on the market. It was a com- 
paratively simple matter to detect actual defects 
in construction or radically poor design, but the 
Good Housekeeping Institute set itself the far more 
dificult task of determining how much of efficiency 
it was fair to demand of an egg-beater, a vacuum 
cleaner, a fireless cooker, and the like. To accom- 
plish this, it was necessary to test many appliances 
of similar type and to perform all tests under pre- 
cisely the same conditions before it was possible 
to form any fair judgment as to what should be 
the minimum of efficiency that would be fixed as 
the standard of the Institute. 

This has taken time, and it is for this reason that 
many articles were once approved that are now 
below standard. Therefore, during the past year 
and a half every appliance that at any time has had 
the right to claim approval has been retested. All 
those that did not conform to the present high 
requirements have been disapproved and_ the 
manulacturers notified. 

The articles tested ranged ia value from five 
cents to $225. Among the large appliances were 


thirty-four electric and hand-power vacuum clean- 
ers, nine fireless cookers, seventeen electric, water- 
power, and hand washing-machines, twelve refriger- 
ators, twelve kitchen cabinets and tables, six 
hot-water heaters, six gas-ranges, and eight dish- 
washing machines. The month of July can justly be 
termed a “‘banner month,” for 150 articles were re- 
ceived for testing, showing good promise of an even 
fuller service to our readers during the coming year. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that Good 
Housekeeping Institute is a practical laboratory, 
and that all the tests now in use are practical. 
No involved engineering tests are attempted. 
Instead, each appliance is tried out as the house- 
keeper herself would use it. Thus, the electrical 
engineer on the staff is not allowed to pass on the 
case of operation of hand machines intended for 
the lesser muscular power of a woman. 

Each appliance is put to the actual use it would 
have in the home, and during the test an accurate 
record is made of its behavior. Thus, refrigerators 
are first examined for general construction. No 
cracks or crevices must be discovered in the lining; 
the drain-pipe must be accessible and easy to clean; 
the amount of storage-space must show a fair 
proportion to the size of the ice-chamber; and the 
hardware must be heavy enough to insure tightly 
sealed compartments. 

After this examination, the refrigerator is iced and 
kept iced to capacity for a one-hundred-Hour test with 
a preliminary twelve hours to insure the first chilling. 
During this test, temperature readings are taken 
every hour during the day, and records are made of 
room temperature and the temperatures found in 
the ice-chamber and in each food-compartment. 
After the test is completed, it is a simple matter 
to compute the amount of ice required to reduce the 
temperature in one cubic-inch of a food-compart- 
ment one degree Fahrenheit. This is a direct index 
to relative refrigerating efficiency and cost of 
maintenance. Approved ice-boxes show a very 
narrow range of difference in these figures. 

After a general examination every fireless cooker 
is tested to determine its ability to “‘hold heat.” 
In each cooker is placed a kettle filled to capacity 
with boiling water. It is stored for five and eight 
hours respectively for the two tests made. The 
variation of efficiency this test discloses is very 
slight. At eight hours one cooker still had a 
temperature of 157° F., while the lowest record is 
145°F. Inthe five-hour test, therange was 167° I’. to 
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100° F. Roasting and baking tests are made with a 
beef-roast and a pan of biscuits respectively. . It is 
found that the fireless cooker when used with heated 
radiators has as high a temperature at the start as 
the range oven. For this reason baked foods should 
be taken out of the cooker as soon as they are done, 
and this requires in most cases no longer than if 
baked in a range oven. The food will not spoil 
from over-cooking, but it will develop flavor and 
odors from the condensation of moisture as the 
cooker cools. Some of our readers have complained 
of this, at the same time emphasizing their scrupu- 
lous care in keeping the cooker clean and dry. 
We are convinced that leaving baked foods too 
long in the fireless is responsible for the “ fireless- 
cooker flavor,” and that a fireless cooker properly 
used will produce as delicate and palatable results 
as any oven. 

It is essential in this oven type of fireless to 
provide for the slow escape of surplus steam, pre- 
venting steam-burns when opening the cooker, and 
all possibilities of an explosion from confined steam. 
In testing for this condition two superheated stones 
are placed in the cooker with a half-cupful of water 
in a shallow pan. The radiators are heated for forty- 
five minutes. When the pan of water and the 
radiators are packed in the cooker, steam is immedi- 
ately generated in a larger amount than under any 
cookery conditions. The valve-type of cooker takes 
care of the excess through a specially designed valve, 
and we find in those cookers whose well-covers are 
of the plunger-type that there is sufficient play 
between the plunger-cover and the cover proper to 
provide for this safeguard. 

When the tests are completed, comparisons are 
made only with machines of the same type and 
class. Obviously, hand vacuum cleaners can not 
be compared with electric, nor a simple double- 
boiler type of steamer compared with a steam 
cooker. It has not as yet been possible to determine 
more than the probable durability of any article, 
because the use and care of an appliance are as 
important in determining this point as the honest 
construction of the maker. The housekeeper herself 
must pay a penalty for the lessened hand-work 
demanded in an increased intelligence in operating 
labor-saving devices. 

Some of our readers have been under the impres- 
sion that one appliance only of each class is in- 
dorsed. This is not at all the case. Every appliance 
that scores above seventy-five, the passing-mark, 
on points of construction, efficiency of design and 
operation, initial and operating cost is awarded the 
approval of the Institute. This approval is ex- 
pressed to the manufacturer by a formal parchment 
certificate, dated, and good for but one year from 
date of issuance. He also receives a detailed report 
giving a description of behavior under test and the 
exact rating of his appliance. In this report, 
improvements are suggested in any case where the 
use of the machine shows their need or advisability. 
Finally, the manufacturer is allowed the use of the 
Institute indorsement and seal for any circularizing 
or publicity he may elect to use. In consequence, 
there are in use hundreds of thousands of these red 
and green seals (similar in design to the one heading 
these pages) bearing their guaranteed message to 
the purchaser. 

Good Housekeeping Institute exists solely to be 
of service, absolutely free, to the.readers of this 
magazine. Can we not help you? Do you want 
to know the cost of operating a gas hot-water- 
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heating system before you purchase? Do you 
want to know why some piece of apparatus will 
not “work”? Do you want to know how to 
spend fifty dollars, or one hundred dollars or more 
in household equipment that will insure you the 
greatest return for money and ldbor? These are 
only a few of the thousands of inquiries that come 
to the Institute. 

If you wish to join the ranks of those who make 
use of this freely rendered service, write us at once, 
addressing Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East 
23rd Street, New York. Enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelop, and a reply will be promptly 
mailed you. 

Many colleges and schools of domestic science 
as well as housekeepers have found the bulletins 
published during the year of great help. There are 
two of these: ‘‘ Efficiency Kitchens,” and “‘ Cooking 
Utensils.” While neither of them is complete in 
the fullest sense of the word, they represent the 
findings of the Institute on their respective subjects 
to the date of publication. The price so long as the 
editions last is fifteen cents for each bulletin. 

The story of the Institute would not be complete 
without more than a casual mention of our part in 
the broad guarantee of satisfaction Good House- 
keeping Magazine makes to its subscribers. Every 
appliance approved by the Institute is doubly 
guaranteed to you in honest construction and 
efficient operation by this magazine as well as by 
the manufacturer. 

If anything goes wrong, notify us. If necessary for 
us to see the appliance, we will send instructions for 
shipping to us and return free of cost to you. Often- 
times there is an easy remedy, and when once 
brought to the attention of the purchaser, she be- 
comes not only satisfied but enthusiastic in the use 
of the appliance. 

In only a few cases has it been necessary to make 
the cash refund we are always glad to send when 
justice warrants it. But fifty of these refunds have 
been required during the entire year. They varied 
in amount from 25 cents to $115.00. 

The largest sum was paid for a defective washing- 
machine. The story is of interest. Mrs. A obtained 
from the Institute a list of approved models and 
selected the one best suited to her needs and purse. 
Although advised to communicate directly with the 
manufacturer and through him with the agent, 
Mrs. A did not write to the manufacturer at all, and 
purchased her machine from a dealer who later 
proved to have no connection with the company. 
He had obtained a few machines of an early and 
inefficient model. The machine on investigation, 
we found, was defective and, although the machine 
purchased was not the model sold by the manu- 
facturer, and as certainly not the one tested, Mrs. 
A received her check promptly, as soon as the facts 
were determined. 

In order to prevent similar causes of dissatis- 
faction we suggest that you write first to the 
Institute to assure yourself that the model selected 
is the one tested and approved by us. Most large 
manufacturers make several grades, and our 
approval may cover but the one grade. Second, 
assure yourself by writing the manufacturer that 
the agent of whom you are purchasing is responsible 
directly to him. Finally, be very sure that the 
device you select is the one best adapted to the work 
you will demand of it. The added time and cor- 
respondence necessitated by this procedure will 
be more than repaid by the successful results. 





Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 
yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 
or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 


least one dollar for every available Discovery. 


If you want 


rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 
Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Shutting Out the Cold 


# Double doors, the outer one swinging out and the 
inner One swinging in, are as effective in keeping out 
the winter cold as the unsightly and much more 
costly “‘storm entrances” so commonly used. The 
inner door is of course the regular one used in sum- 
mer as well as winter; the extra door is to be fitted 
on the outside and may be like the other, or will 
serve the purpose just as well if plain and inexpen- 
sive. This method of fixing the outside doors pro- 
vides an air-space between the two which is an 
effective insulation against the cold. The amount 
of the “‘winter’s blast” getting in when a person 
enters or leaves the house is no greater than when 
the ‘“‘storm entrance”’ is used. 7. S. E., Oni., Can. 


Detachable Clothes-Lines 


#Hanging up clothes is an unpleasant job at any 
time and is often threatening to health in severe 
winter weather. Here is the way I solved the 
problem of eliminating both objectionable and 
dangerous features: I had my clothes-lines cut 
thirty feet long; to the end and middle of each I 
fastened a harness-snap, which was to fasten into 
rings attached to the cross-arms on the clothes- 
posts. These latter, three in number, were set in 
alinement fifteen feet apart. Then, on my laun- 
dry-walls, at a height of six feet and at a distance 
apart of fifteen feet, [ put up two other rings, 
similar to the ones on the posts. Now, when 
I want to dry my clothes, I stretch a_ clothes- 
line in the laundry, pin on the clothes as usual, 
unhook the line when filled, fold it into the clothes- 
basket, and take it outside, merely fastening the 
snaps on the line to the proper rings on the posts. 
Such an arrangement as this saves one from expos- 
ure, is easier, and enables one, even in the summer, 
to get the clothes in before a shower drenches them. 
V. A., Wash. 


The Refrigerator in Winter 


#Where the refrigerator is kept in a back entry or 


pantry exposed to low winter temperature, the 
heavy door may be left open and a snugly fitted, 
fine-wire screen placed in the opening. This will 
keep out mice and the like, and makes an admirable 
substitute for the artificially chilled box when the 
coming of cold weather enables one to dispense 
With ice. W. H. M., N. J. 


Baby Basket 

#1 made a dainty and efficient dressing-basket for 
my baby by enameling a split-cane basket white 
and fitting the bottom with a pink-lined muslin pad, 
adorned with a wreath design. Then I mide a 
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small pink pincushion, with a smaller wreath on its 
muslin cover, and fastened it to the side of the 
basket with a pink rosette. The only other orna- 
ment consisted of pink ribbon, 2% inches wide, 
passed in and out of the holes in the basket so as to 
form loops which held the soap-box, brush and 
comb, talcum powder, a small jar of vaseline, gauze 
wash-rags, a glass-stoppered bottle of boric acid, and 
a nickeled container for absorbent cotton, such as 
dentists use. In this way everything is kept to- 
gether within easy reach, and the basket is easily 
kept clean and attractive. C. A. A., Ohie. 


Individual Book-Markers 


#In our family of six, all of us being readers, there 
sometimes oc curred small unpleasantnesses because 
of some one’s picking up the book or magazine th»t 
another had temporarily laid down, but was still 
reading. Finally we introduced the following plan: 
Each member chose a certain color as her own, and a 
small bow of baby ribbon of the hue selected by each 
one was tied on a “clip” for holding papers. Ly 
common consent, the book marked by one of these 
decorated clips was the property of the one whore 
chosen color it bore and was respected as such until 
the clip was removed. The clips were also valuakle 
for marking each reader’s place in the book. 

he (5. Da 


Centerpiece for Party Tables 
#For my little eight-year-old daughter’s birthday- 
party I used as a centerpiece for the table a shallow 
glass dish, into which I poured melted parafiin. 
While the latter was still soft, I thrust the eight 
candles into it. When the parafiin hardened, the 
candles, of course, stood up very straight—and were 
perfectly solid. I then put water in the dish, and 
filled it with fresh flowers and greens. The candles 
remained lighted throughout the party—and made 
a very charming centerpiece. C. C., New 
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Cleaning a Bird’s Perch 
ee wash the wooden perches in your bird- 
‘ages and your birds will not have rheumatism in 
their little feet. Instead, scrape the perches clean 

with a knife or fine sand-paper. 
Mrs. J. W 


For Wash-Tub Covers 

#1 keep my set wash-tubs covered with white 
oilcloth, and to prevent the cloth creasing and break- 
ing, I tack it down at the back of the tubs and nail the 
front edge to an old broom-stick, after the manner 
of window-shades. When I wish to open the tubs, 
I simply roll the cloth back on the stick. 

Mrs. L. B. F 


, New York. 
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For Crocheting 


#To protect the end of a steel crochet-hook, a cork 
pressed into a bright-colored celluloid thimble, and 
cut off even with the edge of the thimble, is an im- 
provement on the cork with crochet-covering, for 
it lzaves nothing for the hook to catch on. One can 
have an assortment of colors in celluloid thimbles 
and thus match the fancy work of the moment. 
Mrs. E. A. B., Nebraska. 


Efficient Table-Mats 


Mats made from white pyramid rubber-matting 
such as is used in automobiles are better than as- 
bestos mats to protect a dining-table from hot 
dishes. This matting can be bought at small cost 
in stores that carry rubber goods. Such mats can 
be washed when soiled. Covers can be made for 
them of linen. Mrs. L. G. M., Connecticut. 


After Washing a Sweater 


#1 have found this the best way to dry a sweater 
after washing it. Make a hammock of a piece of 
mosquito-netting, or, failing that, use any thin 
material; hang this hammock outdoors if the sun 
is shining, and lay the sweater on it. Have the 
mosquito-netting drawn out flat so that the sweater 
is not doubled up. If it is a damp or rainy day I 
hang the hammock across the attic stairs, and the 
current of air soon dries it. I have worn a white 
sweater for two years, and it has never altered in 
shape or size when dried in this way. Hanging the 
sweater up in any other way pulls it out of shape, 
or stretches it. BE. A. S., Ore. 


Circumventing Boys’ Carelessness 


#As an inducement to my boys to wash clean and 
not transfer dirt to the towel I marked some towels 
with their initials in colored cross-stitch. If one 
becomes unduly soiled, an ordinary towel for a few 
days is the penalty. The verse, ‘Scrub the tub,” 
etc., cut from Goop HousEKEEPING some time ago, 
and pasted with the accompanying picture above 
the tub, helps remind them of that duty after baths. 
Mrs. H. S. A., Mass. 


To Fix Embroidery Tracings 


#1f a design for embroidery be drawn upon the 
material with a good black lead-pencil and then 
pressed with a rather hot iron, the design will not 
easily rub out. Before ironing, if there are any 
mistakes, remove with ordinary rubber eraser. 
Mrs. E. G. J., Ct. 


Stuffed Turnips 

#Boil six large turnips, peeled, with a small piece 
of white fat meat until a fork can be stuck through 
them easily. Cut a small hole in the top of each 
turnip. Insert a spoon and scoop out the centers. 
With a fork mash the turnip meat very fine, adding 
a tablespoonful of butter and a cupful of tomatoes 
that have been stewed with sugar, butter, and a 
li:tle thickening. Stuff this in the turnips; 
sprinkle a little cracker-dust over the top, and 
bake. It is easier to serve these in a baking-dish. 
This keeps them from falling apart too easily. 

Miss M. R., N.C. 


Cutting Tassels of Embroidery Floss 


#In making tassels for any purpose try winding the 
silk on a piece of cardboard or heavy paper, doubled 
so that the two ends meet and form a cylinder. 
Wind the tassel material so that the bottom of the 


tassel will come where the two folded-back edges of 
the cardboard meet. Then, when you cut the tassels, 
it will not be necessary to wedge the scissors between 
the cord and the cardboard, but they will go between 
the two folded-back ends of the cardboard and cut 
across the free opening where these ends meet. 

Miss L. B. C., Mass: 


A Fuel-Saver 

When ironing with the old-fashioned flat-iron much 
fuel can be saved by putting an inverted pan or skillet 
over the irons on the burner. This holds the 
heat and shortens the time necessary for heating 
the irons. 

Softening the Coconut 

#1 have found that by pouring a half-cupful of sweet 


milk over shredded coconut it freshens it so that itis 4 


almost as good as the freshly grated coconut, and 
it makes the cake or candy much more delicious 
than when the dry coconut is used. I press the 
milk out by usilig a wire sieve, so that it may not 
affect the icing or the candy. A. K. S., N. Y. 


Coffee-Percolator Discovery 


#In filling the coffee-receptacle of a percolator 
some protection is necessary to keep coffee from 
going down the tube. Most women place a thumb 
or finger over the tube, but this results in a good 
deal of spilled coffee. Instead, try inserting a 
wooden meat-skewer, of just the size to fit the 
opening. M. J., New York. 


A Lucky Discovery 


I allowed my subscription to “G. H.” to expire. 
No, I would not renew! I would economize just 
this much! And now, after doing without it a 
year, I find myself on the subscription list again, 
Why? Because I have discovered I can not do with- 
out it. The last number contained a discovery 
that was worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to me. At the end of the year I expect to be so 
deeply in debt to “G. H.” that I shall have to 
become a life subscriber in order to appease my 
conscience! A word to the wise is sufficient.. Be 
wise! M. B., N. Y. 


Read Advertisements to Invalids 


I wonder if other people ever read advertisements 
to invalids! My mother is an invalid and nearly 
blind, but she enjoys having me read the adver- 
tising pages of magazines to her. Of course I do 
not read all the advertisements—just such ones as 
interest her in health, or tell of new and interesting 
things. In this way she hears much about the new 
and the novel in the outside world, even though 
she can not take part herself in its activities. 
Mrs. W. P. G., Mass. 


Guests as Advisers 


#1 ask every woman guest that I have with me 
for any length of time for hints in the solution of 
my particular housekeeping problems. I have 
obtained some valuable suggestions in this way; 
for a new point of view is thus brought into the 
house, arrangements that I have taken for granted 
are questioned, and if I have dropped into a rut 
in any way, the chances are that I will be made 
to realize it. Of course, guests don’t like to criti- 
cize, but once they understand that you truly 
desire the help and stimulus of their ideas, they 
usually fall in with the scheme most enthusiastically. 
Mrs. C. T. B., Missouri. 
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